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tJ  OHN  LOCKE  was  bom  at  Wiington,  in  Somer« 
setshire,  in  l63S. 

During  his  infancy,  his  education  was  conducted 
with  paternal  affection,  but  at  the  same  time  with 
great  strictness,  by  his  father ;  who,  having  been  bred 
to  the  law,  was  Steward  or  Court-Keeper  to  Colonel 
Alexander  Popham,  and  upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  wars  became  a  Captain  in  tRe  parliamentary 
army. 

The  first  part  of  his  learning  he  received  at 
Westniinster  School,  whence  at  nineteen  he  removed 
to  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  became  subsequently 
a  Student  of  that  college,  and  distinguished  himself 

*   *  Authorities.  Biographia  B.ritannica,Gener(d  Biographical 
picHanar^^he C\erc*u  BihliotMque  Choisiey  and  Towers'  findi'* 
$aiion  of  the  Political  Principles  of  Mr.  Locke* 
VOL.  V.  B 


2  JOHN  LOCKE. 

bj  tw6  indifferent  copies  of  verses  upon  Cromwell's^ 
peace  with  the  Dutch.* 

*  He  wrote  both  in  Latin  and  English.  The  collection^ 
*  Musarum  Oxoniensium  EAMo^apMt*  (Ox.  1654)  in  which  these 
comporittOBB  are  pretarved,  contaiiis  also  Tenes  by  Crewe,  p.  25, 
Southt  p.  40,  and  Godolphin,  p.  36, 99,  who  all  successively  made 
peace  with  the  Stuarts ;  whereas  Locke  never  sang  his  palinode 
on  the  return  of  that  fatnily,  to  whom  he  owed  nothing  but 
persecution. 

His  English  verses  are  entirely  in  praise  of  peace :  See  the 
Extracts.    His  Latin,  addressed  to  Cromwell,  are ; 

Pax  regit  Augustif  quern  vicH  JtdiuSf  orhem; 

lUe  sagojactus  clarior,  iUe  togi. 
Hob  sua  Roma  vocat  tnagnos^  et  numna  credit ; 

Hie  qudd  sit  mundi  Victor^  et  UU  Qjuies* 
Tu  beUum  etpaeem  populis  das,  unus  utrisque 

Major  es  :  ipse  orbem  mnds,  et  ipse  regis. 
Non  hominem,  i  calo  missum  te  credimus,  unus 

Sicpoteras  binos  qui  superare  Deos! 

IBCITATBD. 

'  Augustua  in  pacific  order  sway'd 

The  world,  that  Julius'  conquering  armt  obey'd& 

One  by  his  aword  achieved  a  mighty  name, 

htA  one  the  meed  acquired  of  civic  fame. 

Applaudii^  Rome  proclaimed  them  deities; 

This  for  wise  rule,  and  that  for  victoriea. 

ThoUy  sovereign  prince,  to  both  superior  far, 

Guidest  in  peace  the  world  thou'st  gain'd  by  war^. 

From  heaven  we  hail  thee,  of  no  mortal  race^ 

Who  can'st  alone  two  deities  surpass.'  F,  Wtr 

Odier  verses  dso  by  Busby,  Markham,  and  Lewis  Atterbury 
{all  of  Christ  Church)  beside  many  copies  subscribed  ooly, 
through  modesty— or  prudence,  with  initials  occur  in  this  collec* 
tion;  and  it  is  pre&ced  and  introduced  by  the  compositions,  in 
prose  and  verse,  of  Dr.  John  Owen  (the  celebrated  antagonist 
of  Bishop  Walton)  who  was,  in  1654,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford. 
The  <  Otiva  Pacis^^  a  title  including  probably  an  aUuskm  to  tlwi 
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Having  taketi  at  the  regular  periods  both  his 
degrees  in  Arts,  he  placed  himself  upon  the  physic-^ 
line,  in  which  profession  he  practised  for  a  short 
time  at  Oxford;  but  finding  his  constitution  unable 
to  bear  the  fatigue  of  much  business,  and  being 
highly  delighted  with  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes; 
he  transferred  his  studies  to  that  branch  of  science.* 

Tn  the  system,  indeed,  at  that  time  prevalent  in 
Oxford,  Locke  found  little  satisfiuiion.  Scholastie 
disputations  were  fashionaUe  at  both  Universities; 
and  the  only  philosophy  taught  on  the  banks  of  tha 
Isis,   the  Peripatetic,   was  per{dexed  with  obscure 

Christian  name  of  the  Protector,  includes  verses  from  Seaman^ 
Vice-ChanceQor  and  Master  of  Peter  House ;  Arrowsmith  of 
Trinity,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity ;  Tuckney  of  St.  Jofin's ; 
Horton  of  Queen's  (no  fewer  than  five  distinct  copies !) ;  Which- 
cot  of  King's ;  Cudworth  of  Clare-Hall  ttv^iru  JWAf<jr«rrt$,  and 
Dillingham  of  Emanuel  (three  copies).  The  last  extravi^ 
,gantly  represents  the  navd  war  as  halving  set  the  sea  a  boiling 
and  produced  a  natural,  though  not  very  poetical  consequence : 

'  Quii  Juror  ed  igni  Mumjervfiscere  p^ntumf 
Et  mihi  cQctos  vidna  ad  Utora  puce9  f 

*  What  madness,  with  flames  to  heat  ocean's  cold  breastp 
And  send  to  our  neighbours  their  fish  ready  drest  1  * 

F..W. 

J.  Duport  also,  with  his  ready  muse,  contributes  upon  the 
occasion ;  and  one  of  the  cautious,  J.  V.  of  Trinity  College, 
begins  hb  address  to  Cromwell  with 

X«i^'  Ayf)\,m  BtfO'iAft)  (ror«  M^mut^  ^  fAvw«^ 
XsM^',  *.  r.  A. 

*  This  is  Stated  on  the  sole  authority  of  Le  Clerc,  who 
being  very  intimate  with  Locke,  possibly  had  it  from  his  own 
mouth. 
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terms  and  useless  questions,  calculated  onlj  to  fiir* 
nish  matter  of  conttoversy.  In  the  room  of  Aristotle, 
he  substituted  several  hypotheses  from  Des  Carter 
This  writer  had  now  for  a  considerable  period  been 
followed  in  Hdland  and  at  Geneva,  and  had  capti- 
rated  many  others,  as  well  as  Mr.  Locke,  with  the 
variety  and  perspicuity  of  his  stile,  which  was  ad- 
mired even  by  those  who  did  not  approve  his  con- 
clusions. ' 

In  1664,  he  haid  an  opportunity  of  going  abroad, 
as  Secretary  to  Sir  William .  Swan,  who  was  ap- 
pointed Envoy  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenbui^h  and 
some  other  German  Princes. 

The  year  following  he  returned  to  Oxford,  where 
he  continued  to  improve  his  knowledge  in  natural 
philosophy  and  physic;  and  more  particularly,  in 
.1666,  he  concurred  in  a  plan  devised  by  Dr.  Plott 
for  keeping  a  register  of  the  air,  in  order  to  perfect 
the  history  of  what  the  physicians  call  the  *  Non- 
naturals.'  This  he  printed  at  the  end  of  a  post- 
humous piece  of  JVfr.  Boyle's,  entitled  A  General 
History  of  the  Air,'  under  the  name  of  *  A  Register 
of  the  Changes  of  the  Air  observed  at  Oxford  by 
the  Barometer,  Thermometer,  and  Hygrometer  from 
June  23,  1660,  to  March  28,  1667/ 

He  was  thus  employed,  when  accident  brought 
him  acquainted  with  Antony  Ashley  Cooper,  after- 
ward Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  His  Lordship  having 
an  abscess  in  his  breast,  occasioned  by  a  fall,  was 
advised  to  drink  the  Astrop  waters.  The  physician, 
whom  he  had  desired  by  letter  to  have  some  of  these 
waters  ready  for  him  upon  his  arrivj^,  being  engaged 
with  other  patients  at  Oxford,  his  application  was 
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transferred  tQ  Mr.  Locke :  and  he  failing  to  procure 
them  as  requested,  waited  upon  his  Lordship  the 
day  following,  to  excuse  the  disappointment.  Lord 
Ashley  received  him  with  great  civility,  and  delighted 
with  his  conversation  not  only  detained  him  to  sup- 
pa*,  hut  also  aigaged  him  to  dinner  the  next  day, 
and  even  to  drink  the  waters,  Locke  having  ex- 
pressed some  intention  of  that  kind,  that  he  might 
have  more  of  his  society. 

This  nobleman  now  became  his  declared  patron : 
he  took  him  into  his  house,  and  soon  afterward  by 
his  advice  submitted  to  the  opening  of  his  abscess. 
He  would  not  even  suffer  him  to  practise  physic 
cut  of  his  own  family,  except  among  his  particular 
friends;  and  introduced  him  to  several  statesmen 
of  his  acquaintance,  who  showed  him  extraordinary 
respect,  and  urged  him  to  direct  his  application 
chiefly  to  the  subject  of  politics. 

Three  or  four  of  these  illustrious  characters,  as 
Le  Clerc  informs  us,  having  met  at  Lord  Ashley's, 
rather  for  amusement  than  business,  after  a  few  short 
remarks  sat  down  to  cards.  ]\&.  Locke  looked  on  for 
some  lime  while  they  were  at  play,  and  then  taking 
out  his  pocket-book,  began  to  write  with  great  at- 
tention.. One  of  the  company  inquiring  what  was 
his  subject ;  "  My  Lord,"  said  he,  "  I  am  endeavour- 
ing to  profit,  as  far  as  I  am  capable,  in  your  com- 
pany :  for  having,  waited  with  impatience  for  the 
honour  of  being  in  an  assembly  of  the  most  eminent 
geniusses  of  the  age,  and  having  at  length  obtained 
this  good  fortune,  I  thought  I  could  not  do  better 
than  write  down  your  conversation ;  and,  indeed,  I 
have  noted  the  substance  of  what. has  been  said  for 
this  hour  or  two."  He  had  no  occasion  to  read  much 
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of  his  dialogue :  they  felt  %he  ridicide,  md  quittiag 
their  game  entered  upon  a  more  ratkmal  sjiecies  of 
intercourse. 

'  In  1668,  he  attended  the  Countess  of  Northum^ 
berland  into  France;  but  an  unforeseen  acdde&t 
obliging  him  after  a  short  st^y  to  return  to  Englandi 
and  Lcurd  Ashley  having  about  this  titne  jointly  wi^ 
some  others  obtained  a  grant  of  Carolina,  Locke  wa9 
employed  to  draw  up  the  Fundamental  Constitutions 
of  that  province.  The  articles  relative  to  religion 
and  public  worship,  however,  being  framed  upon 
principles  little  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  of  some 
of  the  clergy,  an  additional  paragraph  was  by  their 
management  inserted,  of  which  Locke  has  unjustly 
borne  the  blame. 

In  1670,  and  the  following  year,  he  began  to 
£Drm  the  plan  of  his  '  Essay  on  Human  Understand-r 
ing,'  but  was  prevented  from  making  any  considera- 
ble progress  in  it  by  other  employments ;  bong,  in 
167S,  appointed  by  his  patron  (then  Lord  Chancellor) 
Secretary  of  the  Presentations. 

The  Great  Seal  being  taken  from  Shaftesbury 
in  the  November  of  the  year  following,  Locke,  to 
whom  the  Earl  had  communicated  his  most  secret 
afiairs,  fell  along  with  him.  He  afterward  contri- 
buted his  assistance  to  some  pieces,  which  that  noble- 
man procured  to  be  published  with  a  view  of  ex- 
citing in  the  nation  a  just  attention  to  the  interests 
of  Uberty.'  As  his  Lordship,  however,  continued  Pre*, 
sident  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Locke  was  iHade  Secre- 
tary, with  a  salary  of  500/.  per  antu;  but  this,  likier 
^mse,  wias  an  appointment  of  short  duration,  the  com? 
mission  being  dissolved  in  the  year  1674. 
.  Being  still  Student  of  Christ  Church,  he  frequently 
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itsorted  tbitiber,  as  wdl  &ar  the  conyeniemrf  of  books, 
as  for  the  improTerara*  of  bis  health,  the  air  of  Lon- 
don not  agreeing  well  with  his  constitutioii.  After 
taking  his  degree  of  M.  B.  indeed  in  167^,  be  went 
to  Montpelier,  being  apprehensive  of  a  constunption : 
keeping  up  however,  at  the  same  time,  m  acquaint- 
ance with  several  of  the  English  faeolty,  and  am* 
turning  his  studies  in  the  (stifession.* 

At  Montpelier,  he  became  acquainted  with  Thotnas 
Herbert,  Esq.  afterward  Earl  of  Pemlnroke,  to  whom 
he  comniunicated  the  project  of  his  celebrated  Essay. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  twhere  he  contracted 
a  finendahip  with  M.  Justd  the  civilian,  and  at  his 
house  met  M.  Guenelon,  a  physician  of  Amsterdam, 
who  read  anatomical  lectures  in  that  city  with  high 
reputation.  It  was  now,  also,  that  the  familiarity 
commenced  between  Locke  and  M.  Toignard,  by 
whom  he  was  favoured  with  an  early  copy  of  his 
^  Harmony  of  the  Gospels.* 

Upon  the  discovery  of  the  Popish  {dot^  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury  was  again  taken  .into  favour  and 
made  President  of  a  new  Council  appointed  by 
Charles  II.  in  1679:  but  being  a  second  time  laid 
aside  in  less  than  half  a  year,  he  had  no  oj^rtunity 
of  rendering  any  fiiesh  service  to  his  friend.    Not- 

*  What  his  medical  reputation  was,  may  be  inferred  ^nmi  the 
testimony  of  Sydenham  in  his  book  entitled,  *  Obseroationa 
Medica  circa  Morbarum  Acutorum  Hutorkm  et  CuraHonem;* 
^  Ton  know,  likewise,  how  mach  my  method  has  been  approved 
of  by  a  person,  who  has  examined  it  to  the  bottom,  and  who  is 
our  common  friend  s  I  mean  Mr.  John  Locke,  who,  if  we  con« 
aider  his  genius  and  penetrating  and  exact  judgement,  or  the 
atrictness  of  his  morals^  has  scarcely  any  superior  and  few  equals 
BOW  living/' 
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withstanding  this,  Locke  coBtimied  unalterably  at* 
tached  to  him  throughout  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his; 
fortunes ;;  and  in  1682,  upon  his  flight  into  Holland^ 
followed  him  thither  with  several  letters  and  writ- 
ings, which  thus  evaded  search. 

He  had  not  been  a  year  on  the  Continent,  when 
he  was  accused  at  the  English  court  of  having, 
written  certain  tracts  against  the  government;  and 
though  apother  person  was  subsequently  discovered 
to  be  the  author,  yet  his  associating  with  several 
English  malcontents  at  the  Hague  being  notified 
through .  SuQ^erlandt  Secretary  of  State,  to  Charles 
II.,  his  Majesty  ordered  measures  to  be  t^en  fcMr 
expeUing  him  firom  his  studentship.  Application  for 
this  purpose  was  made  tq  Bishop  Fell,  the  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  who  ordered  Mr,  Locke  to  appear 
and  answer  for. himself  on  the  fir§t  of  January,  en-, 
suing :  but  receiving  a  subsequent  and  more  per^ 
emptory  command,  he  removed  hiin  without  farther' 
delay,  November  16, 1684,* 

*  Fell  has  been  charged  by  some  writers,  particularly  by  Pr, 
Birch  in  his  '  Life  of  Locke,'  with  having  exceeded  his  orders; 
but  from  the  testimony  of  Le  Clerc,  as  weU  as  the  original  let- 
ters which  passed  between  the  Bishop  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
upon  the  occasion,  it  might  a)mp«t  be  inferred  that  the  Prelate' 
was  Mr.  Locke's  friend,  and  that  he  suspended  the  expulsion  till 
be  conceived  himself  obliged  instantaneously  to  comply.    Even 
this  friendship  however  may  be  questioned,  and  the  Bishop's  hesi- 
tation ascribed  to  his  doubt  of  the  legality  of  the  order:  as  in  hit 
first  reply  to  Lord  Sunderland  he  says,  '  he  has  long  had  an  eye* 
upon  Mr.  Locke's  behaviour ;  but  though  frequent  attempts  had 
been  made  (of  which  he  himself  expresses  no  disapprobation!) 
to  draiv  the  victim  into  imprudent  conversation,  by  attacking  in 
bis  company  the  reputation  and  insulting  the  memory  of  his  lat^. 
patron  and  friend,  and  thus  to  ''make  his  gratitude,  sa  Mr.  Fox. 
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Thus,  observes  a  late  illustrious  historian,  while 
without  the  shadow  of  a  crime  Mr.  Locke  lost  a  situa* 
Hon  attended  with  some  emolument  and  great  conveni* 
ence,  was  the  University  deprived  of,  or  rather  thus 
from  the  base  principles  of  servility  did  she  cast  away 
the  man,  the  having  produced  whom  is  now  her 
greatest  glory ;  and  thus,  to  those  who  are  not  de- 
termined to  be  bMnd,  did  the  true  nature  of  absolute! 
power  discover  itself,  against  which  the  middling 
station  is  not  more  secure  than  the  most  exalted. 
Tyranny,  when  glutted  with  the  blood  of  the  great 
and  the  plunder  of  the  rich,  will  condescend  to  hunt 
humUer  game,  and  make  a  peaceable  and  innocent 
Fellow  of  a  College  the  object  of  it's  persecution.  In 
this  instance,  one  would  almost  imagine  there  was 
some  instinctive  sagacity  in  the  government  of  that 
time,  which  pointed  out  to  them  (even  before  he  had 

feelingly  observes,  and  all  the  best  feelings  of  bis  heart  instru* 
mental  to  his  ruin/'  these  attempts  had  all  proved  unsuccessful : 
whence  however  his  Lordship  only  infers,  not  his  innocence, 
but  that  there  was  not  *  in  the  world  such  a  master  of  tacitur- 
nity and  passion ! '  &c.  &c.  The  hostility  of  Fell  becomes  the 
more  probable,  if  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Lord  Claren* 
don.  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  in  1666  (and  inserted  in  *  Hollis' 
Memoirs,'  p.  388)  soliciting  for  him,  though  he  had  not  taken 
the  degree  of  M.  B.,  that  *  he  might  be  dispensed  with  to  accu- 
mulate that  degree,  he  professing  himself  ready  to  perform  that 
exercise  for  both,'  may  be  regarded  as  genuine.  As  he  had  be- 
come acquainted  in  that  year  with  Lord  Ashley,  the  application 
was  probably  made  at  his  new  friend's  request.  But  both  it, 
and  (as  we  learn  from  a  letter  written  by  Ashley  himself  be- 
tween 1670  and  1672,  when  he  was  created  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury) a  subsequeBt  attempt  to  obtain  for  him  a  Doctor's  degree, 
were  frustrated.  Lord  Clarendon  too,  it  should  be  remembered, 
must  have  appeared  obviously  to  his  University,  in  1666,  a  faH«^ 
ing  star. 
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made  himself  known  to  the  world)  the  mmi>  who 
was  destined  to  be  the  most  successful  advetssaey  of 
superstition  and  tyranny. 

After  this  viotent  procedure,  Locke  thought  it 
prudent  to  remain  m  Holland  till  the  accession  of 
James  XL ;  when  William  Penn»  who  had  known 
him  at  college,  procured  for  Mm  the  promise  of  a 
pardon:  but  he  declined  the  acceptance  of  this 
jfriendly  o£fer,  alleging  that  *  having  been  guilty  of 
no  crime,  he  had  no  occasion  for  forgiveness.' 

In  May,  1685,  the  English  Envoy  at  the  Hague 
demanded  him  of  the  States  General,  upon  suspicion 
of  his  having  been  concerned  in  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's invasion.  This  obliged  him  to  lie  concealed 
nearly  twelve  months,  till  it  became  sufficiently 
known  that  he  had  taken  no  part  in  that  enterprise.  * 

Toward  the  latter  end  of  1686,  he  re-appeared 
in  public,  and  in  the  following  year  formed  a  weekly 
assembly  at  Amsterdam  with  Limborch  an  eminent 
remonstrant  divine,  Le  Clerc,  and  some  others, 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  subjects  of  universal 
learning. 

In  1689,  he  printed  at  Gk)uda,  in  Latin,  his  *  First 
Letter  upon  Toleration.* 

Soon  after  the  Revolution  he  returned  to  England* 
and  immediately  preferred  a  claim  to  his  studentship 
at  Christ  Church:  but  that  society  rejected  his  preten- 
sions, as  the  proceedings  against  him  (they  contended) 
were  conformable  to  their  statutes.     At  the  same 

*  This  was  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Popple,  author  of 
the  *  Rational  Catechism,'  and  into  Dutch  and  French  the 
same  year ;  and  of  the  English  version  a  second  edition  was 
printed,  at  London,  in  1690. 
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tinifi,  however,  tliey  offered  to  admit  him  A  Super^ 
'numerary  Student ;  but  this  he  did  not  think  proper 
to  accept.  As  a  sufferer  for  the  principles  <^  the 
Rerohition,  he  might  easily  have  obtained  a  very 
oonsiderable  post;  but  he  contented  himself  with 
that  of  Commissioner  of  Appeals,  worth  S(Hnewhak 
less  than  fiDO^  per  ann.f  which  was  procured  for  him 
by  Lord  Mordaunt^  afterward  successively .  Earl  of 
Monmouth  and  Peterborough. 

About  the  same  time,  it  was  left  to  his  choice 
whether  he  would  be  Envoy  at  the  court  of  the  Em- 
peror, at  that  of  the  Elector  of  Brondenburgh,  or  at 
any  other  where  he  thought  the  air  more  salutary ; 
but  all  these  he  waived  on  account  of  the  iH  state 
df  his  health,  which  disposed  him  gladly  to  ac^ 
'  c^  an  offer  made  him  by  Sir  Francis  Masham  and 
his  lady,  of  an  apartment  in  their  country-seat  at 
Oates  in  Essest.  This  situation  ptoved,  in  all  re- 
spects, so  ogteeBiAe  to  him,  that  he  spent  in  it  a 
great  part  of  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

In  1690,  he  published  his  celebrated  *  Treatise  on 
Government,'  which  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In 
the  former,  the  false  principles  of  Sir  Robert  Hhner 
and  his  followers  are  detected  and  overthrown :  the 
latter  investigates  the  true  original,  extent,  and  end 
of  dvil  goverhment. 

The  same  year,  he  publish^  his  '  Essay  on  Human 
Understanding;'  nor  was  the  twelvemonth  expired, 
when  his  '  Second  Letter  upon  Toleration '  appeared, 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Jonas  Prodst,  Chaplain  of  All  Souls 
College,  Oxfinxl,  who  had  attacked  the  First. 

In  1691,  he  printed  his  <  Considerations  on  the 
Consequences  of  lowerinjg  of  Interest^  and  raising 
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the.  Value  of  Money/  in  a  Letter  addressed  |o  a 
Member  of  Parliament. 

He  subsequently  published  some  other  small  pieces 
upon  the  same  subject,  and  the  ministry  advised  with 
him  concerning  the  new  coinage  of  the  silver-cur- 
rency ;  when  he  suggested  an  expedient  for  suppljdng 
the  necessities  of  commerce^  and  the  exigencies  of 
the  people,  during  the  re-coinage,  which  was  approved 
and  recommended  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Somers. 

In  1692,  he  gave  to  the  world  a  *  Third  Letter 
upon  Toleration;'  which  being  answered  about  twelve 
years  afterward  by  his  old  antagonist,  Mr.  Proast, 
he  prepared  a .  *  Fourtht'  but  he  did  not  live  to 
finish  it. 

In  1693,  his  'Thoughts  concerning  Education*' 
made  their  appearance.  They  were,  soon  afterward^ 
translated  into  French  and  Low  Dutch. 

In  1695,  William  III.  appointed  him  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Trade  and  Plantations.  Thus  he 
became  engaged  in  the  immediate  service  of  the. 
State;  and,  with  regard  to  that  of  the  Church,  in 
order  to  promote  the  scheme  (which  his  Majesty  had 
much  at  heart)  of  a  comprehension  of  the  Dissenters, 
he  published,  the  same  year,  his  *  Reasonableness  of 
Christianity  as  delivered  in  the  Scriptures.'  It  was . 
attacked  in  I696  by  Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  '  Socinian 
Unmasked ; '  upon  which,  Mr.  Locke  published  two 
vindications  of  it. 

He  was  scarcely  disengaged  from  this .  contro- 
versy, before  he  entered  into  another.  Some  argu- 
ments  in  his  'Essay  on  Human  Understanding* 
having  been  used  by  Mr.  Toland,  in  his /  Christ-, 
ianity  not  My sterious,V  and  several  treatises  being 
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published  ab6ut  the  same  time,  by  the  Unitarians, 
maintaining  that  *  there  was  nothing  in  the  Christian 
religion  but  what  was  conformable  to  reason/  a  sen- 
timent which  had  been  advanced  by  Mr.  Locke ; 
Dr.  Stillingfleet,  Bishop  o£  Worcester,  published  in 
1697  his  '  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity;* 
animadverting  upon  some  passages  in  the  ^  Essay' 
as  tending  to  subvert  the  fimdamental  articles  of 
the  Gospel.  An  answer  to  this  charge  was  imme- 
diately printed  by  Mr.  Locke,  to  which  the  Prelate 
replied;  and  the  controversy  was, carried  on  to  ibe 
foUdwing  year,  when  it  terminated  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  Stillingfleet.* 

It  has  been  generally  admitted,  that  Mi.  Locke 
had  considerably  the  advantage  of  his  Right  Reverend 
opponent  in  this  controversy.  An  Irish  Prelate,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Molyneux  (an  intimate  Mend  of  Mir. 
Locke's)  observes :  **  I  read  Mr.  Locke's  letters  to  tjie 
Bishop  of  Worcester  with  great  satis&ction,  and  am 
wholly  of  your  opinion^  that  he  has.  fairly  laid  the 
great  Bishop  oh  his  back ;  but  it  is  with  so  much 
gentleness,  as  if  he  were  afraid,  not  only  of  hurting 
him,  but  even  of  spoiling  his  clothes.  Indeed,  I 
cannot  tell  which  I  most  admire,  the  great  civility 
and  good  manners  in  his  bod^,  or  the  force  and  clear- 
ness of  his  reasonings.'' 

Tins  was  the  last  time,  that  Mr.  Locke  employed 
the  press.  The  asthma,  to  which  he  had  been  long 
subject,  increasing  vidth  his  years,  now  i^ndered  him 
very  infirm ;  and  in  1700,  being  no  longer  able  to 

f  This  was  hastened  at  least,  if  not  occasioned,  aa  we  are 
/informed  by  Whiston  on  the  authority  of  the  Bishop's  Chaplain, 
; '  the  celebrated  Dr.  Bentley,  by  the  chagrin  of  his  defeat,    (Me- 
moirs of  the  Life  of  Whiston,  L  294.) 
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liear  the  air  of  London^  he  resigned  his  seat  at  th^ 
Board  of  Trade* 

From  this  time  he  continued  altogether  at  Gates, 
where  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  entirely  in 
the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  His  vitrfi  powers 
in  1708  not  being  renovated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
summer  (a  season  which,  in  former  yeai^,  had  inva- 
jriably  restored  him  to  some  degree  of  vigour)  he  be- 
came so  sensible  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  that 
though  he  neglected  none  of  the  means  known  to  his 
own  medical  skill,  he  declined  calling  in  any  other 
assistance.  At  length,  his  legs  began  to  swell,  and  his 
strength  very  visibly  to  diminish.  He  had  often  spoken 
of  his  departure,  and  always  with  great  composure ; 
and  now  he  calmly  prepared  to  quit  the  world.  As  he 
had  been  long  incapable  of  going  to  church,  he  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  at  home;  and  two  of  his  friends 
communicating  with  him,  as  soon  as  the  office  was 
finished  he  told  the  minister,  that  <  he  was  in  the 
sentiments  of  perfect  charity  toward  all  naen,  and  of 
a  sincere  union  with  the  Church  of  Christ  under 
whatever  name  distinguished.' 

After  this,  however,  he  lived  some  months,  which 
he  spent  in  a6ts  of  piety  and  devotion.  The  day 
before  his  death.  Lady  Masham  being  alone  with 
him  and  sitting  by  his  bed-side,  he  exhorted  her  to 
<  regard  this  world  only  as  a  state  of  preparation  for 
a  better  ;*  adding^  that  *  he  had  Kved  long  enough, 
and  thanked  God  for  having  lived  so  happily.' 

Having  had  no  sleep  that  night,  he  resolved  to 
rise  the  next  morning,  and  being  carried  into  his 
study  was  placed  in  an  easy-chair,  where  he  slept  a 
considerable  time.  Sfeeming  now  a  little  refreshed, 
he  wished  to  be  dressed  as  usual ;  and  then  desired 
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Lady  Masham,  who  was  reading  the  Psahns,  to  read 
them  aloud.  She  did  so ;  and  he  appeared  extremely 
att^tive,  till  feeling  the  approach  of  death,  he  begged 
her  to  break  off,  and  in  a  few  minutes  expired.  Hi; 
death  took  place  on  the  twenty  eighth  of  October,  1704. 

He  was  interred  in  the  church  of  Oates,  where 
a  simple  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  with 
an  inscription  in  Latin  written  by  himself,  contain- 
ing all  that  he  thought  proper  to  leave  concerning 
Us  character.  A  more  particular  account  of  him, 
however,  was  afterward  published  by  Mr.  Pet^  Cost^ 
who  had  known  him  long,  and  for  some  years  before 
his  death  had  lived  with  him  as  an  amanuensis.  From 
this  are  selected  the  following  extracts : 

*^  Mr.  Locke  had  great  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  business  of  it.  He  won  people's  esteem 
(y  his  probity :  his  wisdom,  his  experience,  his  gentle 
and  obliging  manners  gained  him  the  respect  of  his 
inferiors,  the  esteem  of  his  equals,  the  friendship  and 
confidence  of  those  of  the  highest  quality.  He  was 
at  first  pretty  much  disposed  to  give  advice,  wher^ 
he  thought  it  was  wanted;  but  experience  of  the 
little  effect  it  had,  made  him  grow  more  reserved.  In 
conversation,  he  was  most  inclined  to  the  useful  and 
serious  turn;  but,  when  occasion  naturally  offered, 
he  gave  into  the  free  and  facetious  witJi  pleasure^ 
and  was  master  of  a  great  many  entertaining  stories, 
which  he  always  introduced  properly  aod  told  na* 
turally ;  nor  was  he  any  enemy  to  raillery,  when  de<* 
Gcate  and  innocent. 

'^  He  loved  to  talk  with  mechanics  in  their  own 
way ;  and  used  to  say,  that  ^  the  knowledge  of  the 
arts  contained  more  true  philosophy  than  learned 
hypotheses/    By  putting  questions  to  artificers,  he 
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would  sometimes  find  out  a  secret,  in  their  art,  not 
well  understood  by  themselves ;  and  by  that  means 
give  them  views  entirely  new,  which  they  put  in 
practice  to  their  profit. 

,    **  He  was  so  far  from  affecting  any  airs  of  studied 
gravity,  that  he  would  sometimes  divert  himself  by 
imitating  it,  in  order  to  ridicule  it  with  better  success. 
Upon  these  occas|ons,heaIwaysremembered  the  maxim 
of  Rochefoucault,  which  he  admired  above  all  others, 
*  That  gravity  is  a  mysterious  carriage  of  the  body, 
in  order  to  conceal  the  defects  of  the  mind.' 
'    **  One  thing  (continues  Mr.  Coste)  which  those 
who  lived  any  time  with  Mr.  Locke  could  not  help 
observing  in  him  was,  that  he  took  delight  in  making 
lise  of  his  reason  in  every  thing  he  did ;  and  nothing, 
that  was  attended,  with  any ,  usefulness,  seemed  un- 
worthy of  his  care :  so  that  we  may  say  of  him,  what 
was  sai4  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  he  ^  was  no  less 
capable  of  small  things  than  of  great/     He  often 
used  to  say  himself,  *  That  there  was  an.  art  in  every 
thing;'  and  it  was  easy  to  be  convinced  of  it,  to  see 
the  manner  in  which  he  went  about  the  most  trifling 
thing  he  did,  and  always  with  some  good  reason*" 
.    Among  the  honours  paid  to  his ,  memory  may  be 
mentioned  that  of  the  late  Queen,  Caroline,  who  in 
her  pavilion,  erected  in  honour  of  philosophy  placed 
Jiis  bust  on  a  level  with  those  of  Bacon,  Newton, 
and  Clarke,  as  the,  four  prime  English  philosophers. 
-    In  1705,  his  *  Paraphrase  and  Notes. on  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  to  the  Galatians'  were  published,  and  speedily 
followed  by  those  upon  the  Corinthians,  Romans,  and 
]Sphesians :  to  which  was  prefixed  an  *  E§say .  for  the 
understanding  of  St.  Paul's.  Epistles,  by  consyltiiig 
St.  Paul  himself.'    In  1706,  his  Posthumous  Workg 
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made  their  appearance ;  and  two  years  afterward, 
some  Familiar  Letters  between  him  and  several  of 
his  friends :  and,  in  1720,  Mr.  Des  Maizeaux  gave 
to  the  worid  a  collection  of  several  of  his  pieces  never 
before  printed,  in  one  volume  octavo. 

All  his  woiks  were  published,  in  a  collective  form, 
in  three  volumes  folio,*  in  1714. 

In  1781,  Dr.  Tucker,  Dean  of  Gloucester,,  pub- 
l&hed  a  *  Treatise  upon  Civil  Government,'  the  great 
design  of  which  was  to  oppose  Mr.  I/x:ke*s  work 
on .  the  same  subject.  In  this  he  maintains,  that 
Locke's  principles  are  **  extremely  dangerous  to  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  all  society ; "  his  writings, 
aad  those  of  some  of  his  most  eminent  disciples, 
as  he  contends,  ^'having  laid  a  foundation  for  such 
disturbances  and  dissensions,  such  mutual  jealousies 
and  animosities,  as  ages  to  come  will  not  be  able  to 
settle  or  compose."    Elsewhere,   also,  he  observes; 

...  • 

*  To  authenticate  some  of  these  compositions  which  had  pre- 
viously appeared  without  his  name,  the  Editors,  in  the  address 
to  the  reader,  give  an  extract  from  Mr.  Locke's  Will  stating 
that,  *  in  reply  to  an  application  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hudson, 
Keeper  of  the  Bodleian  Library  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  he 
had  presented  to  that  Collection  all  the  books  published  under 
his  name;  which,  though  accepted  with  honourable  meation  of 
him,  yet  were  not  understood  to  answer  the  request  made,  it 
being  supposed  that  there  were  other  treatises  whereof  he  viras 
the  author,  which  had  been  published  without  his  name  to  them. 
In  compliance,  therefore,  with  what  was  desired  in  the  utmost' 
extent  of  it,  he  names  farther  his  *  Three  Letters  on  Toleration/ 
<  Two  Treatises  of  Government  *  (then  first  published  from  a 
copy  corrected  by  himself),  and  *  the  Reasonableness  of  Christ* 
tianity  as  delivered  in  the  Scriptures/  with  two  successive  *  Vin- 
dications /  of  it.'  These  are  all  comprehended  in  the  folio 
edition. 

VOL.  V.  C 
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'^  Surely  ft  more  pendddus  set  of  ofwiionfl  than  the- 
Lockkm  could  hafdly  be  bmached  hj  man:''  and 
sneaking  oi  What  he  calli  '  thie  paradoxes/  Which  hie^ 
suppoeies  t()  attend  the  system  of  Locke  and  his 
followers,  he  assertil  that  "  they  retad^r  it  one  of 
the  most  mischievoOs  lui  wett  as  ridiculout  8l[^h<Mes» 
that  ever  disgraced  thi^  H&fisohifig  fcttnalties  of  hUifiaa 
nature." 

Agaiilst  this  hea\7  dh&t^e  Dr.  Tdtrer§  published^ 
in  1788,  '  A  Vindication  of  the  Polilicid  Principle* 
of  Mr,  liodk^;'  in  whitb  he  has  ^n)ved»  that  the 
Dean  grossly  misrepresented  his  antagonist,  and  ad-i^ 
YM^ed  poslllotls  totally  indefensible.  **  Mr.  Locke's 
IVeatise  on  Government  wad  calculated  (he  reifiarks) 
td  increase  the  liberty  6f  mankind,  and  to  plaGS 
tfaem  in  h  sitUatioii  of  gntater  digility  and  felicity^ 
thlm  had  been  Afforded  thefti  by  the  various  systemt 
of  tyrantiy  aind  Oppression,  Which  hare  taken  place 
under  the  name  of  *  government '  in  the  different 
age$  bAA  nations  of  the  W()iMi  I^  great .  aim  of 
Deto  Tucker^s  book  Seettis  to  be,  to  support  ftntdent 
systems  because  they  are  so,  to  furnish  arguments 
^or  perpetuating  diiflferent  kinds  of  oppression,  though 
not  ab^oHite  tyrdnny^  arid  to  discourage  those  noble 
attempts  lafter  a  hlore  perffect  system  bf  civil  pbllc^, 
Which  the  ejcteiisloii  of*  knowledge  and  of  science 
might  give  men  just  reason  to  hope  for  and  to  ex- 
pectw  Mtv  LoiQke  is  a  cle&r,  rational,  col^sistent 
Writla*;  but  Dr^  Tucker  ha^  takeil  abundant  p^i 
tt>  iftVoive  him  ill  darkness  mA  bbseurity,  and  to 
draw  imaginary  consequences  £rom  his  propositions^ 
whkh  cannot  by  any  just  r reasoning  be  deducible 
from  them^  and  of  which  Mr.  Locke  appears  n^i  to 
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kare  hmi  th6  itKxit  distmrt  cmoeptidnv"  He  iaaeijhfft 
reUKHtks,  THith  r^fefence  to  ]j9C^*d  gtsiK^fsA  tDhEM([:fe6r> 
that  <  lie  w^  rendeined  truly  iQusttiomi  by  1^ 
wisdom  and  his  virtue,  by  the  disinterestedness* 
and  uprightness  of  his  conduct,  by  his  love  of 
truth,  and  by  his  ardent  attachment  to  the  great 
inter^At  of  manldbd.  Ife  analyst  tile  kumttn  tiilnd, 
Explained  it's  Operations,  and  illuminated  the  intel- 
lectual world  by  .the  sagacity  of  his  researches.  He 
examined  into  the  foundation  of  dvil  govenun^dt^ 
traced  it  to  it^s  true  source,  and  illustrated  and  en- 
forced it's  genuine  principles.  He  maintained  the 
justice,  the  reascmableness,  and  the  necessity  of  reli- 
gious toleration  with  a  deamess,  a  precision,  and  a 
force  of  argument^  that  had  not  been  equalled  by 
any  preceding  writer.  Hk  laboured  to  elucidate'  the 
Sacred  Scriptures^  to  advance  the  mterests  of  re vda** 
tion  and  of  virtue^  to  loosen  the  bands  oi  tyranny> 
and  to  promote  the  cause  c^  liberty,  of  justice,  and 
of  hunMmity.  Such  was  the  man,  whose  character 
the  Dean  4^  Gloucester  has  laboured  to  degMde* 
whose  sentiments  he  has  misreja^esented^  and  whose 
qnnioQs  he  flatters  himself  that  he  has  confuted.  But 
these  efforts  are  fruitless^  and  these  imaginations  am 
vain.     The  sentiments  of  Mr.  Locke  are  founded 

^  t^  <o)ie  of  his  gretii  ^miten  <Mr.  Hbllis,  wllo  ris{>rihtedl 
\m  *  TVtfltiNls  ofk  Gov«mta^t,*  «tid  his  <  JjetOSt  oa  Toleiw. 
atiMi')  i^sen^ng  Vrhat  he  thouglit  his  imkiad  treMment  4f 
Teland,  has  pronounced  him  **  time-serving  and  peevish:''  not 
sufficiently  considering  that  Mr.  Locke,  as  a  serious  believer, 
ttig^  hie  disgusted  with  soviie  of  AeX  gemletalm'6  lieentioud 
ifelfcrnHk  Hlf^ob  religibii ;  o^  ^t,  while  Mie  latter  wlui  violent  teid 
ifaiilfiilstaMe,  the  fohxnt  wn  venderin^  ikervicei  to  the  pufoKc 
(as  the  biographer  of  Hollls  suggests)  rathe^  of  the  cool  philo* 
sophic  kind,  being  of  a  temper  of  mind  which  indiqpos^d  him 
ibr  Bli^a^i^g  with  tlie  alert  ahi  the  vivacious. 

C  2 
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upon  reason,  truth,' and  justice;  and  his  name  wi8 
continue  to  be  reverenced  wherever  learning,  liberty, 
and  virtue  shall  be  held  in  estimation/ 


EXTRACTS. 

^  Of  our  Knowledge  of  ihe  Existence  of  a  Crod. 

(Essay,  IV.  x.) 

•  1.  Though  Gk)d  has  given  us  no  innate  ideas  of 
himself;  though  he  has  stamped  no  original  characters 
on  our  minds,  wherein  we  may  read  his  being ;  yet 
having  fiimished  us  with  those  faculties  our  minds 
are  endowed  with,,  he  hath  not  left  himself  without 
witness :  since  we  have  sense,  perception,  and  reason, 
and  cannot  want  a  clear  proof  of  him,  as  long  as  we 
carry  ourselves  about  us.  Nor  can  we  justly  com- 
plain of  our  ignorance  in  this  great  point,  since  he 
has  so  plentifully  provided  us  with  the  means  to  dis- 
cover and  know  him,  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  the 
end  of  our  being  and  the  great  concernment  of  our 
happiness.  But  though  this  be  the  most  obvious  truth 
that  reason  discovers,  and  though  it's  evidence  be  (if 
I  mistake  not)  equal  to  mathematical  certainty ;  yet, 
it  requires  thought  and  attention,  and  the  mind  must 
apply  itself  to  a  regular  deduction  of  it  from  some 
part  of  our  intuitive  knowledge,  or  else  we  shall  be 
as  uncertain  and  ignorant  of  this  as  of  other  proposi- 
tions, which  are  in  themselves  capable  of  clear  de- 
monstration.  To  show,  therefore,  that  we  are  capable 
of  knowing,  i.  e.  being  certain  that  there  is  a  God, 
and  how  we  may  come  by  this  certainty,  I  think  we 
need^o  no  farther  than  ourselves,  and  that  undoubted 
knowledge  we  have  of  our  own  existence. 

*  %.  I  think  it  is  beyond  question,  that  man  has  h! 

A  ........ 
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clear  perc^tion  of  his  own  being:  he  knows  cer- 
tainly that  he  exists,  and  that  he  is  something.  Him 
that,  can  doubt  whether  he  be  any  ^thing.  or  no,  I 
speak  not  to ;  no  more  than  I  would  argue  with  pure 
nothing,  or  endeavour  to  convince  non-entity,  that  it 
were  something.  If  any  one  pretends  to  be  so  scep- 
ticalTas  to  deny  his  own  existence  (for  really  to  doubt 
of  it,  is  manifestly  impossible)  let  him  for  me  enjoy 
his  beloved  happiness  of  being  nothing,  until  hunger 
or  some  other  pain  convince  him  of  the  contrary; 
This  then,  I  think,  I  may  take  for  a^  truth,  which' 
every  one's  certain  knowledge  assures  him  of  beyond 
the  Uberty  of  doubting,  viz.  that  he  is  something  that 
actually  exists. 

^3.  In  the  next  place,  man  knows  by  an  intuitive 
certainty,  that  bare  nothing  can  no  more  produce 
any  seal  being,  than  it  can  be  equal  to  two  right  an* 
gles.  If  a  man  knows  not  that  non-entity,  or  the  ab- 
sence of  all  being,  cannot  be  equal  to  two  right  angles, 
it  is  impossible  he  should  knOw  any  demonstration 
in  Euclid.  If  therefore  we  know  there  is  some  real 
being,  and  that  non-entity  cannot  produce  any  real 
being,  it  is  an  evident  demonstration,  that  from  eter- 
nity there  has  been  something;  since  what  was  not 
from  eternity,  had  a  beginning,  and  what  had  a  be- 
ginning, must  be  produced  by  something  else. 

*  4.  Next,  it  is  evident,  that  what  had  it's  being 
and  beginning  from  another,  must  also  have  all  that 
which  is  in  and  belongs  to  it's  being  from  another 
too.  AU  the  powers  it  has  must  be  owing  to,  and 
received  from,  the  same  source.  This  eternal  source 
then/of  all  being. must,  also,  be  the  source  and  original 
of  aU  power,  and  so  this  eternal  berbg  must  he,  also^ 
the.  ii^oJst;]i)QwerfbL 
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<  5^  AgmJh  a  Hum  iiiidbi  in  himself  pe^eq^on  «id 
kMwIed^e.  We  hav^  then,  gat  one  step  farther ;  and 
we  are  ceftain  now^  that  there  in  noA  only  smiie 
being*  but  rana  knowing  intelligent  being  in  the 
VGrid« 

^  Thert  w«»  a  tiine»  tben»  when  therc^  is^aft  no  kn«iv«- 
hg  being,,  and  wheit  knowledge  began  ta  be ;  or  dae 
l^ere.  has  been^  uis^  a  knawupig  being  from  eternity^ 
If  it  he  said, '  theie  was  a  time  when  no  being  had 
any  knftwkidge^  when  that  eternal  being  was  void  of 
eU  uwierakanding; '  i  reply^  t^at  then  it  wm  mspmrni^ 
Ub  tfa^e  shoiild  ever  hnire  been  any  knowledge :  it 
being  as  iic^Miisible  that  things  wholly  void  of  knew^ 
ledge,  and  operating  blindly  and  withoui  amy  peiw 
e^on.  should  priice  a  knowing  being,  ..  if^ 
imposfiible  that  a  triangle  should  make  it$etf  tfaxee 
angles  bigger  than  two  right  ones*  For  it  is  as  re« 
pugnant  to  the  idea  of  flenseles&^iatter^  that  It  shonlA 
put  into  itsdf  seme^  parcqition,  and  knowledge,  as 
it  is  rqmgnant  to  the  idea  of  atriangle,  that  it  slioiidd 
put  into  itself  greater  angles  than  two  right  ones*. 

^  6.  Thus  from  the  consideration  of  ourselve$j^  and 
"what  we  infiiOibty  find  in  o»t  own  constitutionf,,  our 
ireason  leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  this  certain  lind 
evident  tru^ ;  that  there  is  an  eternal,  most  power« 
ful,  and  most  knowing  being,  whi^  whether  any 
ope  win  please  to  call  *  God,"  it  matters  not  The 
thing  is  evident,  and  from  this  idea  dq]|y  eon^sideied» 
will  eaialy  be  deduced  all  those  other  attributea^  which 
we  ought  to  ascribe  to  this  eternal  being.  If,  neir@p« 
theless,  any  one  should  be  found  so  senselessly  lynro* 
gant,  as  to  suppose  man  alone  knowing  and  wise, 
but  yet  the  product  of  mere  ignoranee  and  ehancet 
and  that  all  the  rest  of  the  universe  aetedoaly  bgp.thalr^ 
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Uind  hap-h^avd :  I  shall  leave  with  him  that  very 
yational  and  emphatical  febuke  of  TuUy,  II.  De  Legg., 
to  be  eoiusidared  at  his  leisuio.  ^  What  can  be*moi« 
iSlily  anrogwat  find  migbecomlng,  than  fc^  a  man  to 
think  that  he  has  a  mind  and  understanding  in  Mm, 
hot  vet  in  all  the  mriverae  beside  there  is  no  sudi 
tMng ;  or  that  those  thmgs,  which  with  the  utmost 
•tMt^sh  of  Us  roason  he  ean  soffe^  eemprdiendL 
riKHild  be  moved  and  managed  witiiout  anj  feason 
at  all?**  Quid  ett  entm  vef4w,  fuim  neminem  ease 
^pwttre  tarn  &iutii  arrogantem,  ut  in  se  mtntem 
€t'  ratienem  putet  inesse,  in  cah  mundoquc  nan 
putet  f  Aut  ea,  quae  vt>  mmmd  ingenii  ratione  com- 
pp^kendat,  nulld  ratiene  mo'eeri  putet  f 

^  Frmn  what  has  been  said,  it  Is  plain  to  me  we 
have  a  more  eertain  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a 
God,  than  of  nsay  thing  our  senses  have  not  immedi* 
atdy  discovered  to  us.  Nay,  I  presume  I  may  si^, 
that  we  more  certainly  know  that  there  is  a  Ood, 
than  that  there  is  any  thing  else  without  us.  When 
I  say  *  we  know,'  I  mean  thare  is  sueh  a  knowledge 
within  our  rea^,  which  we  cannot  miss  if  we  will 
but  apply  our  minds  to  that,  as  we  do  to  sevaral 
other  inqdaries. 

*  7.  How  far  the  idea  of  a  most  p^feet  beln^, 
which  a  man  may  frame  in  his  mind,  does  or  does 
not  prove  the  existence  of  a  God,  I  win  not  here 
examine.  For,  in  the  different  make  oi  men's  temperi 
and  apfdication  of  their  thoughts,  some  m^^uments 
prevail  more  on  one,  and  some  on  miother,  for  the 
eonJSrmation  of  the  same  truth.  But  yet,  I  thmk 
this  I  may  say,  that  it  is  an  ill  way  of  estat^h^^f 
this  truth,  and  mlendng  Atheists,  to  lay  the  whole 
ateess  of  so  important  a  point  as  this  upon  that  sole 
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foundation,  and  take  some  men's  having  that  idea  of 
God  in  their  minds  (for  'tis  evident  some  men  have 
none,  and  some  worse  than  none,  and  the  most  very 
different)  for  the  only  proof  of  a  Deity ;  and  out  of  an 
over-fondness  of  that  darling  invention,  cashier  or 
at  least  endeavour  to  invalidate  all  other  arguments, 
and  forUd  us  to  hearken  to  those  proofs,  as  bdng 
weak  or  fallacious,  which  our  own  existence  and 
the  sensible  j)arts  of  the  universe  offer  so  dearly  and 
cogently  to  our  thoughts,  that  I  deem  it  impossiUe 
for  a  considering  man  to  withstand  them<  For  I 
judge  it  as  certain  and  dear  a  truth,  as  can  any 
where  be  ddivered,  that  *^  the  invisible  things  of  God 
are  clearly  seen  from  the  creation^  of  the  wcnid,  bdng 
understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his 
eternal  power  and  Godhead/'  Though  our  own  being 
furnishes  us,  as  I  have  shown,  with  an  evident  and 
incont^table  proof  of  a  Deity ;  and  I  believe  nobody 
can  avoid  the  cogency  of  it,  who  will  but  as  carefiilly 
attend  to  it,  as  to  any  other  demonstration  of  so 
many  parts :  yet  this  being  so  fundamental  a  truth, 
fmd  of  that  consequence  that  aU  religion  and  genuine 
ipo^ality  depend  thereupon,  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall 
be  forgiven  by  my  reader,  if  I  go  over  some  parts  of 
this  argumept^  again,  and  enlai^ge  a  little  more  upon 
them. 

^  8.  There  is  no  truth  more  evident,  than  that 
something  must  be  from  eternity.  I  never  yet  heard 
of  any  one  so  unreasonable,  or  that  could  suppose  sq 
manifest  a  contradiction,  asa  time  wherein  there  was 
perfectly  nothing :  ^bis  being  of  aU  absurdities  thc^ 
greatest,  to  imagipe  that  pure  nothing,  the  perfect 
negation  and  absence  of  all  beings,  should  ever  pro^ 
4uce  any  real  existence. 
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*  Ity-thaiy'being  unavoidablefor  all  rational  creatures 
to  conclude,  that  something  has  existed  from  eternity, 
let  us  next  see  what  kind  of  thing  that  must  be. 

*  9.  There  are*  hut  two  sorts  of  beings  in  the 
world,  that  man  knows  or  conceives : 

<  First,  Such  as  are  purely  material,  without  sense, 
perception,  or  thought,  as  the  clippings  of  our  beards, 
and  parings  of  our  nails ; 

^  Secondly,  Sensible,  thinking,  perceiving  beings, 
such  as  we  find  ourselves  to  be,  which  (if  you  please) 
we  wfll  hereafter  call  *  cogitative'  and  * incogitative* 
beings ; '  which  to  our  present  purpose,  if  for  nothing 
else,  -are  perhaps  better  terms  than  *■  material '  and 
•  immaterial.' 

'  10.  If,  then,  there  must  be  something  eternal,  let 
us  see,  what  sort  of  being  it  must  be.  And  to  that, 
it  is  very  obvious  to  reason,  that  it  must  necessarily 
be  a  cogitative  being.  For  it  is  as  impossible  to  con- 
ceive, that  ever .  bare  incogitative  matter  should  pro- 
duce a  thinking  intelligent  being,  as  that  nothing 
should  of  itself  produce  matter.  Let  us  suppose  any- 
parcel  of  matter  eternal,  great  or  small,  we  shall  find 
it  in  itself  able  to  produce  nothing.  For  example ; 
let  us  supposfe  the  matter  of  the  next  pebble  we  meet 
with  eternal,  closely  united,  and  the  parts  firmly  at. 
rest  together :  if  there  were  no  other  being  in  the 
world,  must  it  not  eternally  remain  so,  a  dead  in- 
active lump  ?  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  it  can  add 
motion  to  itself,  being  purely  matter,  or  produce  any 
thing?  Matter,  then,  by  it's  own  strength  canno^ 
produce  in  itself  so  much  as  motion :  the  motion  it^ 
has'  must  also  be  from  eternity,  or  else  be  produced 
and  added  to  matter  by  some  other  being  more  power- 
fiil  than  matter;  matter,  as  is  evident,  having  not 
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paw«r  to  prodttCQ  motioii  In  itaeE  But  let  us  sup- 
poae  motian  eteronl  too;  yet  matter,  iiicogitative 
matter  and  motien,  whatever  changes  it  might  pro« 
duce  of  figure  and  bulk»  could  neirer  produce  thought : 
knowledge  will  eitiU  he  a^  far  beyond  tiie  power  of 
ittotian  aad  majiter  ta  pr^ocv  m  matter  ia  heyond 
tht  powfv  oi  noting  w  nw-eutHy  ta  produfieii  And 
I  appeal  to  every  one's  own  thougphtd^  whetiiinr  he 
(amnot:  a9  t aaily  conceive  matter  produced  by  n(rthing, 
90  thought  to  he  firodueed  by  pure  matt^^  when  b^» 
fore  tbore  was  no  sueh  thing  as  thought  w  tn  intel^ 
Ulgemi  being  existing.  Divide  matter  inta  as  minute 
purts  as  you  will  (which  we  are  apt  to  im^^fint^  a  scat 

of  spiritualising,  or  making  a  thinking  tldng  of  i^) 

¥ary  the  figure  and  motion  of  it  a9  much  as  you 
pfense»  a  globe,  cube»  cQue^  priam^  cylinder,  &c.  whoit 
diamttcrs  are  hut  l,.000»QOOth  part  of  a  g*y,*  will 
€^;»6rate  no  otherwise  upon  other  bodies  of  proportm^ 
able  hidk»  than  those  of  an  inch  or  foot  diameter ; 
mi  you  may  as  rationally  |urodttce  senso«  thought, 
and  knowledge  by  putting  together  in  a  <^rtain 
figure  and  motion  gro^  particki  of  matter,  as  by 
those  thai  are  the  very  minutest  that  do  my  where 
exist.  They  knock,  impel,  and  resist  one  wothi^t 
just  m  the  peater  do,  and  that  j»  all  they  ean  do. 
So  that  if  we  wiU  siqq^ose  nothing  firsts  or  eternal« 
matter  can  never  b^|in  to  be:  if  we  suppose  bare 

*  ^  A  **  gry  "  is  iV  of  a  line,  a  line  ^  of  aji  iach,  en  inch  ^  of 
a  philosophical  foot,  a  philosophical  foot  -^  of  a  pendulum,  whose 
diadroRis,  in  the  latitude  of  45  degrees,  are  eadi  equal  to  one 
lecnad  of  time,  or  ^  of  amiBute.  I  have  affectedly  made  ua^ 
^f  this  measive  bere^  a^d  thi9  parU  of  it^  uader  a  deein^al  divi* 
sioPi^  with  najsiejs.  to  them;  bepause,,  I  think,  it  would  be  of 
general  qonv^niencq,  that  this  should  be  the  common  m^asurQ 
in  the  commonwealth  of  letters** 
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mniAa  vnihaat  motion  eternal,  motioii  f^m  w%rer 
begin  to  be :  if  we  suppose  only  mattcar  and  motioii 
first,  <9r  rtemal^  thought  eaB  never  begin  to  be.  For 
it  19  impossoEle  to:  conceive  that  matter,  citlier  with 
er  without  motion,  could  have  originaSy  in  and  hem^ 
Ita^  9ense,  perceirfion,  and  knowledge;  as  fe  evi- 
dent hence,  that  then  sense,  perception,  and  know* 
ladgf  wuat  be  a  property  etematty  inseparaUe  fhim 
Mflttw  and  every  partide  of  it  Not  to  add,  that 
though  qur  geneitd  or  specific  conception  of  matter 
makes^  us  speak  of  it  as  one  thing,  yet  really  all 
matter  i»  not  one  individual  thing,  neith^  Is  thett 
any  sudi  thing  existing  as  one  m^^terial  bMig  or 
one  single  body  that  we  know  or  can  concetva 
And,  therefore,  if  matter  were  the  eternal  firat  eogita-' 
five  being,  there  would  net  be  one  et^nal,  infinite, 
cogitative  being,  but  an  infinite  number  of  eternal 
6b^  cogitative  beings,  independent  one  of  ano^iv 
ef  Hmited  force  and  distinct  thoughti^  which  ooidd 
neve^  produce  that  order,  harmony^  and  beauty, 
whieh  is .  to  be  found  in  nature.  Since^  therefore^ 
whatsoev^  is  the  first  eternal  being  must  necessarSy 
be  cogitative ;'  imd  whatsoever  is  first  of  all  things 
murt  necessarily  contain  in  it,  and  actually  have,  at 
leas^,  afi  the  pei&ctions  that  can  evtr  afterward  exist  i 
m&r  can  it  ever  give  to  anotiht^  any  perfection  that  it 
hal^  not,  ekhm*  actually  in  itself,  or  at  least  in  a 
Ughw  degi^ee;  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  first 
et^ml  beting  cannot  be  matter. 

^  11.  If  therefore  it  be  evident,  that  something 
necessarily  must  exi^  from  eternity,  'tis  also  as  evidmti 
that  that  something  muat  necessarily  be  a  cogitative. 
bfp%;  fbr  it  is  as  impossible  that  incogitative  ina^tter 
^ihould  prodpM  a  cogitative  being,  as  that  nothingv 
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or  the. negation  of  all  being,  should, produce  a poi^ve 
being  or  matter. 

^l•2.  Though  this  discovery  of  the  necessary  ex- 
istence of  an  eternal  mind  does  sufficiently  lead  us 
into  the  knowledge  of  God,  since  it  will  hence  follow- 
that  an  other  knowing  beings  that  have  a  beginning 
must  depend  on  him,  and  have  no  other  ways  of 
knowledge. or  extent  of  power  than  what  he  gives 
them;  axid  therefore  if  he  made  those,  he  made  also 
the  less .  excellent  pieces  of  this  universe  (all  inani* 
mate  beings)  whereby  his  omniscience,  power,. and 
providence  will  be  established,  and  all  his  other  attrir 
butes  necessarily  follow ;  yet  to  clear  up  this  a  little 
farther,  we  will  see  what  doubts  can  :  be  raised 
against  it. 

*  13.  First,  perhaps  it  wiU  be  said,  that  *  though  it 
be  as.  clear  as  demonstration  can  make  it,  that  there 
must  bean  eternal  being,  and  that  being  must  al^o 
be  knowing,  yet  it  does  not  follow  but  that  a  think-* 
ing  being  may  also  be  material.'  Let  it  be  so:  it 
equally  stiU  follows,  that  there  is  a  God..  For  if 
there  be  an  eternal,  omniscient,  omnipotent  being,  it 
is  certain  that  there  is  a  God,  whether;  you-  imagine 
that  being  to  be  material  or  no.  But  herein,  I  sup- 
pose, lies  the  danger  and  deceit  of  that  supposition : 
there:  being  no  way  to  avoid  the  demonstration  that 
there  is  an .  eternal  knowing  being,  men  ^  devoted  to 
matter  would  willingly  have  it  granted,  that  this 
knowing  being  is  material ;  and  then  letting  slide  out 
of  their  minds,  or  the  discoimse,  the  demonstration 
whereby  an  eternal  knowing  being  was  proved  neces- 
sarily  to  exist,  would  argue  all  to  be  matter,  and  so 
deny  a  God,  that  is,  an  eternal  cogitative  being: 
whereby  they  are  so  far  from  establishing^  that  thejp 
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destroy  their  own  hypothesis*  For  if  there  can  be, 
in  their  opinion^  eternal  matter  without  any  eternal 
cogitative  beings  they  manifestly  separate  matter  and 
thinking,  and  suppose  no  necessaiy  connexion  of  the 
one  with  the  other,  and  so  establish  the  necessity  of 
an.  eternal  spirit,  but  not  of  matter ;  since  it  has  been 
proved  ah*eady,  that  an  eternal  cogitative  being  is 
unavoidably  granted*  Now  if  thinking  and  mattar 
may  be  separated,  the  eternal  existence  of  matter 
wiU  not  follow  from  the  eternal  existence  of  a  cogi-* 
tative  being,  and  they  suppose  it  to  no  purpose; 

^  14.  But,  now,  let  us  see  how  they:can  satisfy 
themselves  or  others,  that  this  eternal  thinking  being 
is  material.    . 

*  First,  I  would  ask  them,  whether  they .  imagine 
that  all  matter,  every  particle  of  matter,  thiiJcs  ? 
This,  I  suppose,  they  will  scarcely  say ;  since  then 
there  would  be  as  many  eternal  thinking  beings  as 
there^  are  particles  of  matter,  and  so  an  infinity  of 
Gods.  And  yet  if  they  will  allow  matter  as  matter^ 
that  is,  every  particle  of  matter  to  be  as  well  cottar 
tive  as  extended,  they  will  have  as  hard  a  task  to 
make  out  to  their  own  reasons  a  cogitative  being  out 
of  incogitative  particles,  as  an  extended  being  out  of 
unextended  parts,  if  I  may  so  speak. 

'15.  Secondly,  If  all  matter  does  not  think,  I  next 
ask,  whether  it  be  only  one  atom  that  does  so  ?,  This 
has  as  many  absurdities  as  the  other ; ;  for  then  this 
atom  of  matter  must  be  alone  eternal^  or  not..  If  this 
alone  be  eternal,  then  this  alone,  by  it-s  powerful 
thought  or  will,  made  all  the  rest  of  matter.  And  so 
we  have  the  creation  of  matter  by  a  powerM  thought, 
which  is  that  the  materialists  stick  at.  For  if  they 
^upppse  one  singly  thinking  atom  to  have  produced 
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$31  the  rest  tf  tiiatMr,  thsy  taandt  OBcarifae  thst  prd* 
tamiencf  to it  u^od  any  otfae&r  occCmnt  ihm  th«t  (tf  iff 
thinkings  the  only  tupjiesftd  diffet^nce^  But  ^Ikm  it 
to  bt  hj  iionie  other  wvy^  wUch  is  above  our  tOAcep^ 
tion,  it  must  te  stiil  drdatioB)  And  these  ineil  iMst  give 
up  their  gtfeat  maxima  E;p  nikilo  fiUJit^  If  it  be  said^ 
ttiat  '  flUtivd  i^t  of  matter  is  equally  ebemid  tttha* 
thinkiiig  atom/  it  wiU  be  to  My  any  thing  at  pleasufe^ 
tiiough  ever  so  absuM^  For  to  suppose  all  matter 
eternal^  and  yet  one  small  particle  in  knowledge  and 
power  infimtdy  above  all  the  rest,  is  without  any  the 
feast  appearance  of  reason  to  frame  an  hypothesis. 
Every  partixfe  of  matter^  As  matter^  is  capable  of  ait 
the  same  figures  and  motions  as  any  other ;  and  t 
chiilienge  any  one  in  his  thoughts  to  add  any  ^teg 
else  to  One  above  another* 

*16.  If  then  neither  otie  peoiliar  atom  alone  MA 
be  this  eternal  thinking  being,  nor  idl  matter  a^ 
iiiatt^^  u  e.  every  partid^  ^  matter,  cftn  be  it ;  it 
only  remains,  that  it  is  some  certain  system  (^  matter 
duly  put  together^  that  is  this  thinkkig  eternal  bein^. 
Tliis  is  thM  which,  I  im^fie,  is  that  notion  which 
men  ore  Aptert  to  have  i^iSod ;  who  would  have  him 
a  materid  bdng^  m  mtKst  readily  suggested  to  them 
by  the  ordinary  c^edt  tfaigy  have  of  theinsi^ves  and 
othttT  In^  Whidi  they  take  to  be  material  thinking 
beings.  But  tiii^  itnaginatim,  however  more  natural^ 
ii  no  lefia  ateurd  than  the  oth^r  \  for  to  suppose  th^ 
eieifnal  thi^ing  bdng  to  be  nothing  dse  but  a  com^* 
position  of  particles  of  matter,  each  whereof  is  hico- 
gitative,  in  to  ascribe  all  the  wisdom  and  knowledge 
of  ti^t  eternal  being  cmly  to  the  juxta-position  o£ 
parte ;  than  which  nMhing  can  be  more  absuhl.  Fof 
antfejatiking  partkles  of  matter,  however  pA  tqgetibHv 
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^an  hkw  m^hin^  thet^  ddded  M  them  but  a  new 
relation  of  po^tlw^  Which  'tift  iiiijfKMible  should  gtvt 
th^ght  utid  k&owteci^  to  thebiv 

""  Itx  But  fiiith^,  thi»  mi^dreal  feyttem  ^thi^  hai 
ali  it^s  part^  At  retft,  or  it  is  a  certain  motion  ^  tho 
piiHs  Wherein  it's  thinking  wnftiMs.  If  it  be  perfectijf 
at  ti&it,  ift  is  but  <Me  luttip»  and  so  can  bate  no  pan* 
leges  above  onfe  atonl. 

'  tf  it  be  the  motion  of  it^  parts,  on  which  ii*s 
tfainkinf  dependa^  all  the  thoughts  th^:e  must  be 
unaireidabljr  luH^identdl  and  limited;  sinte  of  all 
the  {s^ftieles  that  by  motion  muse  thMght,  eadi 
bei^g  'm  itself  wiA<Hit  &df  th^tmght  mrniot  ii^gulMe 
it's  own  motions^  mudi  less  be  legvlitted  by  tho 
thoti^ht  of  tiie  whole')  sinee  tiiat  tibought  is  not  the 
oiuse  ttf  motion  (fbi*  then  it  inust  be  antecedent  to  i% 
4nd  M  without  it)  but  the  consequence  of  it,  whereby 
freectom,  power,  ehoice,  a^d  till  rational  and  wiiie  thinks 
hig  or  acting  wiU  be  quite  tnken  away:  so  that  Mdim 
thinldng  bd^  wifl  be  no  better  nor  wiser,  thtfn  puro 
Wnd  matter  ^  sfaioe  to  fesoi?e  aU  intfo  tbo  accklental 
tf nguMed  motions  of  blind  matti^,  or  into  thought 
depending  on  unguided  motions  of  blind  matter,  is 
the  tSB^e  thing^-Mikot  to  mention  the  narrowness  of 
tn^h  thoughts  and  knowledge,  that  must  depitnd  mt 
the  intiHon  of  suc&  parts*  But  there  neeik  no  e»ao 
merati(m  otaoy  mtm  absui^ties  atkl  impe^nibilitKH 
in  tm  hypothes&i  (howeter  M  of  them  it  be)  timt 
that  b^fei^mentioned ;  since  M  tl^  tiiinidng  crystem 
he  ^  «  a  pim  of  the  matter  ^f  the  mdv^se,  it  is 
fiApdisible  Uia»  any  one  pttttide  should  dOier  kmw 
it^  own  ^  the  motion  tf  my  other  particle,  w  tiie 
whdte  k»m  the  moOcfli  nf  %vi»y  p^Mic^ihU',  and  m 
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tegulate  it's  own  thoughts  or  motions^  oi*  indeed  have 
any  thoughts  resulting  from  such  motion. 
^  '  18.  Others  would  have  matter  to  be  eternal,  noU 
withstanding  that  they  allow  an  eternal^  cogitative, 
immaterial  behig.  This,  though  it  take  not  away 
the  being  of  God,  yet  since  it  denies  one  and  the  first 
great  piece  of  his  workmanship,  the  creation,  let  us 
conside/it  a  tittle.  Matter  must  be  allowed  eternal  i 
Why?  Because  you  cannot  conceive,  how  it  can  be 
made  out  of  nothing;  why  do  you  not,  also,  think 
yourself  eternal?  You  will  answer,  perhaps,  *  because 
about  twenty  or  forty  years  since  you  began  to  be.* 
But  if  I  ask  you  ^  what  that  You  is,  which  began  then' 
to  be  ?*  you  can  scarcely  tell  me.  The  matter,  whereof 
you  are  made,  began  not  then  to  be ;  for  if  it  did,  then 
it  is  not  eternal :  but  it  began  to  be  put  together  in 
such  a  fashion  and ;  frame  as  makes  up  your  body ; 
but  yet  that  frame  of  particles  is  not  you,  it  makes 
not  that  thinking  thing  You  are  (for  I  have  now  to 
do  with  one,  who  allows  an  eternal,  immaterial,  think- 
ing being,  but  woidd  have  unthinking  matter  eternal 
too):  therefore,  when  did  that  thinking  thing  begin  to 
be  ?  If  it  did  never  b^in  to  be,  then  have  you  al- 
ways been  a  thinking  thing  from  eternity  ?  The  ab- 
surdity whereof  I  need  not  confute,  till  I  meet  with 
one  who  is  so  void  of  understanding  as  to. own  it. 
I^  therefore,  you  can  allow  a  thinking  thing;  to  be 
made  out  of  nothing,  (as  all  things,  that  are  not  eternal, 
must  be)  why,  also,  can.  you  not  allow  it  possible  for 
a  material  being  to  be  made  out  of.  nothing,  by.  an 
equal  power,  but  that  you  have  the  experience  of  the 
one  ill  view,  and  not  the  other?  Though,  when  well 
consider^,  creation  of  a  spirit  will  be  found  to^re- 
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quke  no  less  poller  thun  tl^  ^i^^tktt  ^  matter. 
Nay  possibly,  if  w^  would  emancipfit^  o\iiiai^lT^  from 
vulgar  notions,  and  rais^  p^  thoughts  as  far  a^  they 
would  reach  to  a  closer  contemplatiop  of  thingSi  w? 
might  he  able  to  aim  ^t  some  dim  and  seendng  cof^ 
ception  how  matter  might  at  first^be  made  i^nd  hegai 
to  exist  by  the  power  of  that  eternal  first  being :  but 
to  give  beginning  and  being  to  a  spirit,  would  be 
fiyund  a  more  inconceivable  effect  of  omnipotent  power. 
But  this  being  what  would  perhaps  lead  ns  too  far 
from  the  notions  on  which  the  philosophy  now  in  the 
world  is  built,  it  would  not  be  pardonable  to  deviate 
so  far  fi*om  them ;  or  to  inquire  so  &r  as  grammar 
itself  would  authorise,  if  the  common  settled  opinion 
opposes  it :  especially  in  this  place,  where  the  received 
doctrine  serves  well  enough  to  our  present  purpose^ 
and  leaves  this  past  doubt,  that  the  creaticHi  or  be^ia- 
mng  of  any  one  substance  out  of  nothing  being  once 
admitted,  the  creation  of  all  other  except  the  Creator 
himself  may  with  the  same  ease  be  supposed. 

*  19.  But  you  will  say;  *  Is  it  not  impossible  to  ad- 
mit of  the  making  any  tlung  out  of  nothing,  since  we 
cannot  possibly  conceive  it  ? '  I  answer.  No :  1.  Be- 
cause it  is  not  reasonaUe  to  deny  the  power  of  an 
infinite  being,  because  we  cannot  comprdiend  it\i 
operations.  We  do  not  deny  other  effects  upon  this 
ground,  because  we  cannot  possibly  conceive  the 
manner  of  their  production.  We  cannot  conceive 
how  any  thing  but  impulse  of  body  can  move  body ; 
and  yet  that  is  not  a  reason  sufficient  to  make  its 
deny  it  possible,  against  the  constant  experience 
we  have  of  it  in  ourselves,  in  all  our  voluntary 
motions,  which  are  produced  in  ns  only  by  the  free 
action '  or  thought  of  our  own  minds,  and  are  not, 
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nor  can  be  the  ieflFects  of  the  impulse  or  determination 
pf  the  motion  of  blind  matter  in  or  upon  our  bodies; 
for,  then,  it  could  not  be  in  our  power  or  choice  to 
alter  it.  For  example :  My  right  hand  writes,  whilst 
my  left  hand  is  still :  what  causes  rest  in  one,  and 
motion  in  the  other  ?  Nothing  but  my  will,  a.thought 
of  my  mind:  my  thought  only  changing,  the  right 
hand  rests,  and  the  left  hand  moves.  This  is  matter 
of  fact,  which  cannot  be  denied :  explain  this, .  and 
make  it  intelligible,  and  then  the  next  step  will  be 
to  understand  creation.  For  the  giving  a  new  deter- 
mination to  the  motion  of  the  animal  spiritsr  (which 
some  make  use  of  to  explain  voluntary  motion)  clears 
not  the  difficulty  one  jot:  to  alter  the' determination 
of  motion  being  in  this  case  no  easier  nor  less,  than 
to  give  motion  itself;  since  the  new  determination 
given  to  the  animal  spirits  must  be  either  immiedi- 
ately  by  thought,  or  in  some  other  body  put  in  their 
way  by  thought,  which  was  not  in  their  way  before, 
and  so  must  owe  it's  motion  to  thought ;  either  of 
which  leaves  voluntary  motion  as  unintelligible  as  it 
was  before.  In  the  mean  time,  'tis  an  overvaluing 
ourselves,  to  reduce  all  to  the  narrow  measure  of  our 
capacities,  and  to  conclude  all  things  impossible  to 
be  done,  whose  manner  of  doing  exceeds  our  com- 
prehension. This  is  to  make  our  comprehension  in- 
finite, or  God  finite,  when  what  he  can  do  is  limited 
to  what  we  can  conceive  of  it.  If  you  do  not  under- 
stand the  operations  of  your  own  finite  mind,  that 
thinking  thing  within  you,  do  not  deem  it  strange 
that  you  cannot  comprehend  the  operations  of  that 
eternal  infinite  mind,  who  made  and  governs  all 
things,  and  whom  the  heaven  of  heaven*  cannot 
(contain.' 
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From  the  *  Musarum  Oxoniennum  EA«i«^m/  1654. 

*  If  Greece  with  so  much  mirth  did  eatertain 
Her  Arga  coming  laden  home  again, 
With  what  loud  mirth  and  triumph  shall  we  greet 
The  wish'd  approaches  of  our  welcome  fleet ; 
When  of  that  prize  our  ships  do  us  possess. 
Whereof  their  Fleece  was  hut  an.emblem.  Peace: 
Whose  welcome  voice  sounds  sweeter  in  our.  ears. 
Than  the  loud  music  of  the  warbling  spheres : 
And,  ravishing  more  than  these,  doth  plainly  show 
That  sweetest  harmony  we  to  discord  owe. 
Each  seaman's  voice,  pronouncing  peace,  doth  charm. 
And  seems  a  siren's ;  but  that 't  has  less  harm 
And  danger  in't,  and  yet  like  theirs  doth  please 
Above  all  other,  and  make  us  love  the  seas. 
We've  heaven  in  this  peace ;  like  souls  above. 
We've  nought  to  do  now,  but  admire  and  love. 

Glory  of  war  is  victory ;  but  here 
Both  glorious  lie,  'cause  neither's  conqueror. 
'T  had  been  less  honour,  if  it  might  be  said. 
They  fought  with  those  that  could  be  conquered. 

Our  re-united  seas,  like  streams  that  grow 
Into  one  river,  do  the  smoother  flow ; 
Where  ships  no  longer  grapple,  but  like  those 
The  loving  seamen  in  embraces  close. 
We  need  no  fire-ships  now :  a  nobler  flame 
Of  love  doth  us  protect,  whereby  our  name 
Shall  shine  more  glorious ;  a  flame  as  pure 
As  those  of  heaven,  and  shall  as  long  endure. 
This  shall  direct  our  ships ;  and  he,  that  steers, 
Shall  not  consult  heaven's  fires,  but  those  he  bears 
In  his  own  breast.    Let  Lilly  threaten  wars : 
While  this  conjunction  lasts,  we'll  fear  no  stars. 

Our  ships  are  now  most  beneficial  grown. 
Since  they  bring  home  no  spoils  but  what's  their  own. 
Unto  these  branchless  pines  our  forward  spring 
Owes  better  fruit,  than  autumn's  wont  to  bring ; 
Which  give  not  only  gems  and  Indian  ore» 
But  add  at  once  whole  nations  to  our  store. 
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Nay,  if  to  make  a  world  'b  but  to  compose 
The  difierence  of  thugs,  and  make  them  clofa 
In  mutual  amity,  and  cause  Peace  to  creep 
Out  of  the  jarring  chaos  of  the  deep, 
Our  ships  do  this :  so  that,  whilst  others  take 
Their  course  about  the  world,  ours  a  world  make.' 

J.  Locke,  Student  of  Ch.  Ch. 
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[1650—1709] 


Sir  GEORGE  ROOKE  was  the  son  of  a  private 
gentleman  of  ancient  family,  in  the  county  of  Kent. 
His  father  designing  him  for  one  of  the  learned  pro- 
fesisions,  bestowed  upon  him  a  liberal  education ;  but 
having  discovered  in  him  a  strong  propensity  to  th^ 
sea-service,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  comply  with  it. 
Accordingly,  he  procured  him  a  station  in  the  navy 
early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  from  which  he  rose 
by  his  merit  to  the  rank  of  a  Captain,  a  short  time 
previously  to  the  death  of  that  Monarch.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding reign  he  received  no  promotion,  being  merely 
retained  in  the  service  from  the  scarcity  of  good  naval 
officers,  as  James  knew  that  he  wished  well  to  the 
cause  of  dvil  liberty ;  and,  upon  the  landing  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  he  was  dismissed  with  several 
othem.  On  this,  he  immediately  enrpUed  himself 
under  the  banners  of  William,  and  thus  became  hi 
some  measure  instrumental  to  the  success  of  the 
Bevolution. 

•    ♦  AuTRORiTiBS.    Burnetts  History  qfhU  Ocm  ThMs,  Bi^ 
grapMa  Briiarmipa,  jmd  CainpbeU'f  t^lves  of  the  Admirals.      _; 
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Soon  after  the  accession  of  the  new  Sovereign^ 
Admiral  Hubert  being  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  fleet  destined  to  co-operate  with  the  land-force& 
in  the  reduction  of  Ii:eland^  Capptain  :  Rooke  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Commodore, '  and  greatly  sig- 
nalised himself  upon  the  occasion. 

In  1691,  he  was  made  Rear  Admiral,  and  had  the 
honour  of  convoying  his.  M^styj  to  Holland,  in  the 
beginning  of  that  year,  to  the  general  Congress  of  the 
Confederates  held  at  the  Hague.  The  operations  of 
the  campaign  in  Flanders  being  settled,  William  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the,  allied  army,  in  order  to 
relieve  Mons ;  but  that  place  having  surrendered  to 
the  French,  he  returned*  to  England. 

iTie  following  year,  in .  the  engagement  off  La 
Hogue  between  the  combined  fleets  of  England  and 
Holland,'  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Russel, 
and  that  of  France,  Rooke  confirmed  his  reputation 
by  .  the  most  distinguished  acts  of  judgement  and 
^raveiy:  In  this  actioi,,  which  began  on  the  nine- 
teenth  of  May  and  continued  till  the  twenty-fourth, 
he  boldly  dashed  in  with  boats  and  fire-ships  among 
thirteeiwFr^nch'"  vessels  hauled  in  very  near  the 
shore,:  and^bumed  the  whole  with  several  transports. 
His. r(rg^  master  was  so  highly  pleased  with  his 
intr^^diity  upon  the  occasion,  that  he  granted  him  a 
considerable  pension  for  life,  and  conferred  upon  him 
the  honour  of  knighthood. 

The  ill  success  of  the  English  fleet  in  1698  was 
such  that  his  Majesty,  upon  his  return  from  the 
Netherlands,  could  not  forbear  noticing  in  parlia«> 
ment  the  mismanagement  of  our  naval  affairs.  Far, 
however,  from  thinking  that  Sir  George  Rooke  had 

1       - 
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in  any  way  been  wanting  to  his  duty,,  he  appcniied 
him  successively  Vice  Admiral  of  the  Red^  and  Ad« 
miral  of  the  Blue«  ♦  ! 

But  it  is  not  in  victory  alone,  that  we  are  to  look 
fcHT  bravery  and  skill  in  a  commander;  even  in 
the  most  adverse  events,  are  frequently  to  be  dis- 
cerned striking  proofs  of  superior  abilities.  Such 
was  Rookie's  case,  when  being  appointed  with  twenty 
three  sail  of  the  liiie  to  convoy  the  Smynia  fleets 
consisting  of  nearly  five  hundred  vessels,  he  ^  was 
attacked  off  Ci^  SU  Vincent  by  eighty  French  men 
of  war.  Yet  did  he  gallantly  fight  his  way  through 
thb  enemy,  and  thus  give  an  opportunity  to  upward 
of  four  hundred  of  the  merchantmen  to  escape/  ^ 

In  1694,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Adimralty;  and  in  1698,  chosen  member  of  parlia- 
m^t  for  Portsmouth,  in  which  capacity  he  discharged 
his  duty  with  such  a  spirit  of  independence,  that  the 
ministry  pressed  his  Majesty  to  remove  him  from  his 
office :  William  however,  to  his  great  honour,  Jnvarir 
d)ly  refused ;  saying,  **  Rooke  has  served  m£'  faith- 
fully at  sea,  and  I  will  never  displace  him  for  acting 
as  tie  thinks  most  for  the  service,  of-  his  country  in 
the  House  of  Commons."  ' 

The  year  1699  was  a  year  of  peace  throughout 
Europe :  but,  in  1700,  Sir  George  had  a  fresh  oppor- 
tunity 6f  siglialising  his  conduct  in  the  Baltic.  A 
strong  confederady  having  been  formed  by  Russia, 
Denniark,  and  Poland,  against  the  young  King  of 
Sweden  and  his  broCh<e;r-in-law  the  Duke  of  Holstein, 
and  the  Dane  having  actuially  invaded  the  territories 
of  the  latter,  the  Kibg  of  England  and  the  States- 
General  not  only  interposed  their  ndediaiotial  offices ; 
but  also,  the.  ihore  effectually  to  promote  their  otgttt. 
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dfiipatchjed  ^qiuicUons  of  men  tif  war  intb  the  Sound 
Rooke,  ivith  the  fleet  nnder  his  coittmand  cruisiBg 
before  the  Maese,  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
Hi^e,  to  confer  with  the  D^iities  of  the  States ; 
and  being  joined  bj  the  Dutch  squadron  nndek* 
lieut^iant  Admiral  AUemoUd,  notwithstanding  the 
delays  occasioned  by  contrary  winds,  bti  the  eighth 
^  July  entered  the  Sound  ik^ithout  opposition. 

Here  finding  that  the  Sweded  expected  to  hate 
the  chief  totfaority^  he  was  oblig^  to  act  with  greirf; 
deficacy  in  order  to  maintain  the  national  precedency* 
This  he  d^^teiiously  accomplished,  and  the  unit^ 
fleet  sailed  unde^  his  command  to  Copenhagen,  whidh 
they  affected  to  boihbahl,  but  without  doing  much 
damage,  though  they  cotdd  have  laid  the  dty  in 
ashes.  His  instructions  and  designs,  however,  tended 
only  fo  peace;  which  being  sooti  afterward  hapjuly 
concluded  at  Travendal,  he  returned  hmne  libout 
the  middle  of  September  with  the  general  applio- 
bation. 

In  the  s|)ring  of  1701,  he  was  aj^inted  Admiral 
and  Conimahder  in  Chief  of  the  fl^t :  but  the  wior 
against  France  not  breaking  oUt  in  the  South  of 
Europe  till  the  following  year,  no  naval  enterprise 
offered  itsdf  for  execution.  In  the  mean  time  James 
II.  dying  at  St.  Germain's,  and  the  Freach  acknow- 
ledging his  pretended  successor  James  .III.,  his 
Majesty  isummoned  a  new  parliament,  in  which 
Ihe  Admiral  was  re-dected  for  Portsmouth. 

Upon  this  occasion,  he  nobly  jt^fused  to  sacrifice  the 
]iide{iendence  of  an  Englishman  for  tiUes  or  emfolu- 
mtots;  havings  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  the 
Court,  voted  for  Mr.  Harley  to  be  Speaker  oi  the 
House  of  COmmous,  thou^  the  Eiog  hiinsetf  n^ 
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werj  cc^stitiitionallj  interested  himself  in  fkrimr  of 
Sir  Thbmas  Ljttelton. 

The  death  of  WiUiahi,  which  happened  during  the 
fiM;  session  of  this  pailiiEunent^  interrupted  the.  designs 
of  his  enemies ;  and  the  Princess  Anne  succeeding  to 
the  crown*  the  damors  which  Jhad  been  raised  against 
Sir  George  by  the  ministry  ceased.  He  now  re- 
eetved  the  farthier  honour  of  being  -appointed  Vice 
Adimral  and  lieutenant  of  the  Adiniraltj  of  Bng- 
hnd  and  lieutenant  of  the  fleets  and  seas  of  tins 
kingdom,  under  Prince  George  of  Denmaik,  who  was 
coiristituted  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England  and  Ge- 
neralissimo of  all  her  Majesty's  forces. 

In  170s,  Rooke  was  placed  jointly  with  the  Duke 
of  Qrmond,  at  the  head  of  thirty  English  and  twenty 
Dutch  lihips  of  the  line,  havinig  10,000  Engli^  S(^ 
diers  on  board,  in  the  unsuccesd\il  expedition  dgdnst 
Cadiz. 

On  his  passage  home  he  learnt,  that  the  galleons 
with  their  convoy  had  put  into  Vigo.  This  he  in»- 
tesfiately  imparted  to  the  Dutch  Admiral,  dechring 
it  as  his  opinion,  ihat  '  they  should  directly  set  safl 
fbr  that  place/  Ifis  suggestion  was  readily  adoptee^ 
and  received  the  sutnequent  sanction  of  a  councfl  of 
ftig-officers.  The  French  Admiral,  in  order  to  secure 
his  ships  and  the  ^anish  flota,  had  carried  them  up 
beyotid  a  narrow  streight  hot  only  powerfufly  dfe- 
inided  by  platforms,  upon  which  he  {danted  his  best* 
giins,  but  Hkewisfe  classed  by  a  strong  boom  of 
mists,  yards,  cables,  top-chains,  and  casks  measuring 
twdve  yairds  in  drcumfa'ence,  and  kept  steady  by 
HBdwn  tiurown  out  on  both  sides. 

Undisimiyed  by  t&^se  preparations^  as  soon  m  the 
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confederate  fleet  came  to  an  anchor  before  Vigo  on 
the  eleventh  of  October,  Rooke  called  a  council  of  the 
sea  and  land  general  officers ;  in  which  it  was  resolved 
that,  '  since  the  whole  squadron  could  not  act  with- 
out  imminent  danger  of  running  foul  of  one  anetiboTt 
a  detachment  of  fifteen  English  and  ten  Dutch  men 
of  war,  with  all  the  fire-ships,  should  be  sent  in 
to  take  or  destroy  the  enemy;  that  the  frigates 
«nd  bomb-vessels  should  follow  in  their  rear,  and  that 
the  great  ships  also  should  move  after  them ;  that  tbe 
arfny  should  at  the  same  time  attack  the  fixrt  on  the 
south-side  of  Redondella,  and  thence  pixiceed  wher- 
ever they  might  be  able  to  act  with  the  greatest  effect. 
For  the  better  performance  of  these  resohitlotts,  the 
Admiral,  with  unwearied  vigilance,  spent /almost  the 
whole  night  in  going  from  ship  to  ship  in  his  own 
boat  to  give  the  necessary  directions,  and  to  eneou- 
w^e  both  officers  and  seamen  to  *  do  their  duty/ ' 

'  The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  the  land-forces  under 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  were  disembarked,  Rooke  gave 
the  signal  to  weigh :  the  line  accordingly  was  fonye^ 
and  the  squadron  was  briskly  bearing  up  against  the 
boom ;  when  unfortunately,  on  getting 'within  cannon-* 
shot  of  the  batteries,  it  fell  calm,  so  that  Ihey  were 
constrained  to  come  again  to  an  anchor.  Not  long 
aft;erward  however,  a  fresh  gale  springing  up.  Vice 
Admiral  Hopson  in  the.  Torbay,.  being  next  the 
enemy,  cut  his  cables,  and  bearing  up  under  frdl 
sail  unidst  all  the  enemy's  fire  broke  through  the 
boom,  and  cast  anchor  between  two  French  men  of 
war.  The  Dutch  Commander,  availing'himself  of  a 
second  gale,  followed  this  noble  example^  and  mad^ 
himsdf  master  of  one  of  iheia,  the  Bburbmi.        J 
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At  last  the  French  Admiral,  seeing  the  platforms 
in  the  hands  of  the  victorious  English,  the  boom  ent 
in  pieces,  and  the  allied  fleet  po»rii9^  in  upon  him, 
set  fire  to  his  own  isfaip,  and  ordered  the  rest  of  the 
Captains  under  his  command  to  follow  his  example. 
In  th^s,  however,  he  could  not  be  so  punctually  obeyed, 
but  that  of  bis  twenty  one  men  of  war  and  seven- 
teen galleons,  ten  of  the  first  and  deven  of  the  latter 
fell  iato  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Rooke,  on  his  arrival  in  London  was  hailed  with 

.       •     •  • 

the .  most '  triumj^ant  acclamations  by  the  people, 
feceived  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  C!onunons,  dnd 
was  sworn  of  her  Majesty's  most  honourable  Privy 
Cound^ 

In  1704,  he.  was  appointed  to  carry  over  to  Portu- 
gal the  Archduke  Charles,  who  had  been  raised  to 
the  »throne  of  Spain  under  the  title  of  Charles  III. 
Having  performed  this  service,  in  pursuance  of  Hs 
farther  instructions,  he  set  sail  for  the  Mediterranean! 
with  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  and  a  body  of 
land-ferces  on'  board.  On  the  eighteenth  of  May 
they  appeared  before  Barcelona,  hoping  that  it 
would  declare  in  their  favour.  The  discovery  of  a 
design  to .  surrender  to  them  the  place, .  a  few  hours 
before  the  landing  of  the  troops,  disappointed  those 
expectations. 

.  After  a  few  lighter  services,  in  the  month  of  July 
the  fleet  passed  Cape  Palos,  and  was  soon  afterward 
joined  by  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  with  a  reinforcement 
of  thirty  three  ships  of  the  line.  It  was  now  resolved, 
in  obedience  to  fresh  instructions,  to  repass  the  Straits, 
and  there  await  directions  from  the  Kings  of  Portu- 
gal and  Spain.     Those  Monarchs  determined,  that 
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tjiiey  should  tnake  a  sudden  attempt  upoti  Gibraltar. 
]l^ooke  after  a  very  spirited  attack  sent  in  a  peremp^ 
tory  summons  to  the  Governor^  upon  which  the  town 
capitulated  on  the  twenty  fourth  of  July^  1704 :  the 
garrison  being  allowed  to  march  out  with  their  arms 
and  baggage,  and  three  pieces  of  brass  cannon ;  and 
the  inhabitants  to  retain  the  privileges,  which  they 
had  enjoyed  under  their  former  Sovereign. 

The  last  public  service  performed  for  his  country 
by  Su-  George  Rooke  was  m  an  engagement  at  the 
head  of  thirty  three  sail  of  the  lii^,  twelve  leagu^t 
off  Malaga,  with  the  French  fleet  of  fifty  ships  of  war 
and  twenty  four  large  galleys  under  the  command  of 
the  Count  de  Toulouse :  but  though  the  engagement 
lasted  fi!om  ten  in  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  of 
August  tin  night,  and  was  accompanied  with  a 
mutual  loss  of  nearly  2,500  men,  not  one  ship  on 
either  side  was  taken,  sunk,  or  burnt.  It  was  highly 
glorious,  however,  to  her  Majesty's  navy,  as  the 
enemy  had  a  superiority  of  six  hundred  guns,  beside 
the  advantage  of  cleaner  vessels,  and  galleys  to  tour 
their  large  ships  and  supply  them  with  fresh  men  iA 
Meu  of  their  killed  or  disabledl  Rooke  now  saSed 
for  Gibraltar,  and  having  left  £,000  marines  in  tiiat 
garrison,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  stores  and  pro^ 
visions,  returned  honie. 

Of  the  capture  of  Gibraltar  and  the  subsequent 
jsea-lSght  Dr.  Stanhope,  in  his  Thanksgiving  Sermon 
before  her  Majesty  at  St.  Paul's,  June  27,  1706i 
justly  observes,  *  That  we  were  soon  instrueted  in 
the  mighty  ^M)ncemment  of  the  first,  by  the  season- 
^le  refireshments  our  fleets  found  there;  after  « 
Jbattle  fbught  on  our  side  with  great  inequidity  qi 
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finrce,  liut  witji  what  resolution  and  mcx^eas  we  need 
no  other  evidences  than  the  disability  of  making  any 
&nnidable  figure  at  sea,  which  the  French  hare 
manifestly  lain  under  ever  'since.' 

Yet  all  these  public  acknowledgements  of  Rooke'si 
inerit  could  not  silence  the  calumny  of  his  enemies: 
a  party  was  formed  against  him  at  Court,  by  whom 
only  a  small  share  of  the  late  signal  successes  was 
ascribed  to  his  exertions.  Chagrined  at  this  treat-^ 
ment>  and  resolved  at  the  same  time  that  the  affairs; 
of  the  nation  should  not  receive  any  obstruction  upon 
his  account,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  dajrs  as  a 
country-gentleman  at  his  seat  in  Rent.  A  private 
seal  was  offered  him  far  passing  his  accounts ;  but  he 
refiised  it,  and  piade  them  up  in  the  ordinary  way 
with  the  greatest  accuracy. 

He  did  not  long,  however,  survive  his  retirement ; 
the  gout,  which  had  for  many  years  greatly  afflicted 
him,  putting  a  period  to  his  life  in  January,  1709. 

He  was  thrice  married :  first,  to  a  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Howe,  of  Cold  Berwick  in  Wiltshire,  Bart. ; 
secondly,  to  a  daughter  of  Colond  Francis  Luttrell^ 
of  Dunster  Castle  in  Somersetshire,  who  died  of  het 
first  child,  George,  the  sole  heir  of  his  father's  for^ 
tune ;  and  thirdly,  to  Miss  Rnatchbull,  of  Mersham 
Hatch  in  Rent. 

Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  '  lives  of  the  Admirals,'  ap- 
pears to  have  drawn  the  character  of  Rodke  with  con- 
siderable impartiality :  **  He  was  certainly  an  officer 
(he  observes)  of  great  merit,  if  either  conduct  or  cou* 
rage  could  entitle  him  to  that  character.  The  former 
appeared  in  his  behaviour  on  the  Irish  station,  in  his 
wise  and  prudent  management  when  he  preserved  so 
great  a  part  of  the  Smyrna  fleet*  and  particularly  in 
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the  taking  of  Gibraltar,  which  Va«  a  project  con- 
ceived  and  executed  in  less  than  a  week.  Of  hiiir' 
courage  he  gave  abundant  testimonies,  especially  in 
burning  the  French  ships  at  La-Hogue,  and  in  the' 
battle  off  Malaga,  where  he  behaved  with  all  the 
resolution  of  a  British  Admiral;  and,  as  he  was  first' 
ii)  command,  was  first  also  in  danger.  In  party-' 
matters  he  was,  perhaps,  too  warm  and  eager ;  for 
all  men  have  their  faiilings,  even  the' greatest  and* 
best :  but,  in  action,  he  was  perfectly  cool  andtem-' 
perate ;  gave  his  orders  with  the  utmost  serenity ; 
and,  as  he'  was  careful  in  marking  the  conduct  of 
his  officers,  so  his  candor  and  justice  were  always 
conspicuous  in  the  accounts  he  gave  of  them  to  his 
superiors :  he  there  knew  no  party,  no  private  con- 
siderations, but  commended  merit  whenever  it  ap- 
peared.  '  He  had  a  fortitude  of  mind,  that  enabled 
him  to  behave  with  dignity  upon  'all  occasions,  in 
the  day  of  examination  as  well  as  in  the  day  of 
battle :  and  though  he  was  more  than  once  called  to 
the^b^  of  the  House  of  Commons,  yet  he  always' 
escaped  censiu-e,  as  he  likewise  did  before  the  Lords ; 
not  by  shifting  the  fault  upon  others  or  meanly  com- 
plying with  the  temper  of  the  timies,  but  by  maintaining 
steadily  what  he  thought  right,  and'  speaking  his  sen- 
timents with  tKat  freedom  which  becomes  an  English- 
man whenever  his  conduct  in  his  country's  service  is 
brought  in  question.  In  awOTd,  he  was  equafiy  su- 
perior to  popular  clamor  and  popular  appldusie :  biit, 
above  all,  he  had  a' noble  contempt  for  foreign' inte- 
rests when  incompatible  with  oiir  own ;  and  knew 
not  what  it  was  to  seek  the  ^vour  of  the  great,  but 
by  performing  such  actions  as  deserved  it.  In  his 
private  life,  he  Was  a  good  husband  and  kind  master; 
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Uved  hospitably  toward  his  neighbours,  and  left  be- 
hind him  a  moderate  fortune — ^so  moderate  that,  when 
he  came  to  make  his  will,  it  surprised  those  who  were 
present ;  but  Sir  George  assigned  the  reason  in  few 
words :  ^^  I  do  not  leave  much,'"  said  he,  **  but  what 
I  leave  was  honestly  gotten ;  it  never  cost  a  sailor  a 
tear,  or  Hie  nation  a  farthing." 
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SIR  JOHN  HOLT,  Knt. 

LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  THE  COURT  OF  KING'S 

BENCH.* 


[1642—1709.] 


X  HIS  ornament  of  the  bench,  whose  character  de- 
serves to  be  transmitted  with  veneration  to  the  latest 
posterity,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Holt,  Recorder 
of  Abingdon.  He  was  bom  at  Thame,  in  Oxford- 
shire, in  the  year  1642 ;  and  his  father  soon  after- 
ward removing  to  Abingdon,  he  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  at  the  free-school  of  that  place; 
whence,  at  a  proper  age,  he  was  transferred  to  Ox- 
ford, and  became  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Oriel 
College.  There,  however,  he  did  not  remain  long 
enough  to  entitle  him  to  a  degree ;  having  in  1658 
removed  to  Gray's  Inn,  where  he  applied  himself  with 
such  industry  to  the  study  of  the  law,  that  he  quickly 
became  an  eminent  barrister. 

In  1685,  he  was  made  Recorder  of  London,  by 
the   King's  letters   patent,  f      This    office  he  exe- 

•  Authorities.  Life  of  Sir  John  Hobf  1764?;  Macaulay's 
History  of  England  ;  Biographia  Britannica  ;  and  British  Bio» 
graphtf. 

f  The  reason  of  his  being  appointed,  as  well  as  his  predeces- 
sor, by  the  crown,  was  that  the  city  of  London  had  been  de- 
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cuted  with '  great  ability  for  about  a  year  and  a  half, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood ;  but'  declining  to  lend  his  assistance  in 
support  of  the  dispensing  power,  which'  James  II.  was 
then  solicitous  to  exercise,  he  was  removed.  He  had 
previously^  also,  given  offeiice  by  another  instance  of 
uncourtfiness,  in  refusing  to  expound  the  law  agree- 
ably'  to  that  Monarch's  pleasure. 

In  1686,  he  'was  called  to  the  degree  of  Serjeant 
at  Law;  and  being  chosen  a  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion Parliament  in  1688,  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Managers  for  the  Commons,  at  the  conferences  held 
with  the  Lords  about  his  Majesty's  Abdication  and 
the  consequent  vacancy  of  the  Throne.  Upon  this 
impcnrtant  occasion,  he  had  abundant  opportunities  of 
displaying  his  attachment  to  a  limited  government, 
which  probably  contributed  to  his  advancement  alter 
the  Revolution. 

After  the  accession  of  the  new  Sovereigns,  in* 
16899  Sir  John'  Holt  was  made  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King's  Bench,  and  soon  afterward  sworn 
ex  officio  B.  member  of  the  Privy  Council:  and 
though  (as  Burnet  observes)  <  he  was  a  young  man 
fixr  so  high  a  post,  yet  he  maintained  it  aU  his 
time  with  an  high  reputation  for  capacity,  inte- 
grity, courage,  and  great  despatch;  so  that,  since 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale's  time,  that  bench  had 
not^been  so  wieU  filled  as  it  was  by  him.'  To  the 
functions  of  his  important  office  he  applied  hidiself, 
indeed,  with  the  utmost  assiduity.  He  was  per- 
fisct  master  of  the  cmnmon  lawj  and  with  his  solid 


pdived  of  it's  charter  in  1699  rh^^  ^hif  ^^  restored  to  it  at  the 
Jlievoltttion. 

VOL.  V.  E 
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jttd^ment^  mtensh^  capadty,  aAd  pcsvpicltdaiis  mh 
(ierotrndifig  be  united  sndh  a  degree  of  resdntioii 
nad  intrepidity»  tkiik  he  never  could  be  indttoed  to 
9w«rve  for  a  moment  from  what  he  betieTed  to  he 


During  the  period  of  his  prending  in  this  ixmU 
many  case^  deeply  affecting  the  lires,  ri|^t9>  and 
liberties  of  the  people  came  in  judgement  before  hini« 
in  hif  deffinitiotts,  there  was  a  nemorkaUe  deamess 
and  perspMAiity  of  ideas ;  and  a  distinct  armngement 
^  themi  in  the  analysis  of  his  ratiodnatiomk  HaT«* 
ing  tightly  ibnned  his  premises^  he  seldom  erred  in 
his  conduaons.  His  arguments*  were  instruolive 
and  convindng;  and  his  integrity  would  never  suffinr 
him>  even  in  compliance  with  his  Prince  or  with  eithflir 
House  of  Parliament,  to  denale  fionL  tvnth  and 

A  remarkable  instance  of  his  public  sjnril  and  mtei 
grity  was  exhibited  upon  the  foUbwing^  oecasion :  On 
Jum  SO5  1694,  he  deUvered  his  adminUe  axgument 
in  the  cdebrated  case  of  Lord  Banbury*  An  indict* 
ibent  bad  been  found  at  Hicks'  HaB  against  the 
defendant  Lord  Banbury,  by  Hie  name  of  Chmriet 
KnoUys,  Esq.  ibr  the  murther  of  Captain  Lawsoiu 
who  had  married  his  sister :  this  uidictBient  was  m» 
mored  by  certiorari  into  the  Klng^  Bencli»  whim 
the  defendant  pleaded  a  misnomer  in  abatement^  vki 
*  that  William  Kndlys,  Viscount  Wallingford^  fay  let* 
ters  patent  under  the  great  seal  of  Ei^land  bearing- 
date  the  eighteenth  day  of  August,  2  Car*  L  was 
oreated  Earl  of  Banbury,  ^  to  luwe  and  to  bM  the 

*  Thsy  trt  moit  of  them  well  reported  ty  Chief  Justloe  Bsjr*^ 

mond* 
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Agaity  to  faim  «nd  the  heirs  meie  of  fak  hoif  hew* 
fuOf  b^ottai;"  that  William  had  issue  Nidioks^  hit 
sttcoessor;  and  that  through  faim  the  dignity  had  de* 
tcended  upon  the  defiendant,  as  his  son  and  heir/  To 
this  plea  the  Attorney  General  (Sir  Edward  Ward) 
refdied,  that  '  the  defendant,  upon  the  thirteenth  of 
December,  4  William  and  Mary,  had  prefemd  a  peti« 
Hon  to  the  IxMds,  then  in  parliament  assemUed,  that 
he  might  be  tried  by  his  Peers ;  and  that  after  long 
eonsidaration  that  House,  disaUo wii^  his  peerage^  had 
dissnssed  his  petition  secundum  legem  parliamenti, 
and  made  an  order  that  he  should  be  tried  by  the 
course  ^  the  common  law/  To  this  replicadoii  the 
defendant  demurred,  and  the  Attorney  6en^*al  Joined 
m  demurrer. 

Upoi^  this  case,  whidi  was  several  times  sokmidy 
aigued  e«  the  bar,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  unani-^ 
mously  pitmouneed  in  farour  of  the  defendant.  The 
Onef  Justice  in  particular  gav^e  it  as  his  qnnion,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  that  ^the  Court  could  pay  no  te^ 
gaard  to  the  otder  of  the  House  of  Lc^^ds,  by  which  it 
was  attempted  to  deprive  Lord  Banbury  of  his  privi** 
lege ;  as  peerage  was  aa  inheritance,  and  all  inherit- 
ance must  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the  land. 
"  That  House  (he  observed)  had  no  jurisdiction  in 
an  original  cause,  because  it  is  the  last  resort.  If  the 
parliament  took  cognisance  of  cniginal  causes,  the 
party  would  lose  Us  appeal,  which  the  common  law 
indnlgeth  in  all  cases,  for  whidi  reason  the  parlia- 
ment is  kept  for  the  last  resort ;  rad  causes  come  not 
Otere,  until  they  have  tried  all  juik^torids.  If  a  peer 
commits  treason,  or  any  other  crime^  he  ought  to  be 
tried  by  his  peers ;  but  that  does  no*  give  ishem  any 
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right  io  deprive  him  of  his  peerage,  when  the  discus- 
sion of  his  title  does  not  come  in  a  legal  manner  be- 
fore them.  The  House  of  Peers  has  jurisdiction,  in- 
deed (he  admitted)  over  it's  own  members,  and  is  a 
supreme  court :  but  it  is  the  law,  which  has  invested 
them  with  such  ample  authorities ;  and  ther^ore  it  is 
no. diminution  of  their  power  to  say,  .that  they  ought 
to  observe  those  limits  which  this  law  has  fprescrijbed 
for  them,  which  in  other  respects  hath  made  ithem  so 
great.'  His  Lordship  farther  remarked,  that  a&  -.  to 
'  the  law  of  parliament,'  which  had  been  talked  of,  he 
did  not  know  of  any  such  law ;  and  every  law,  which 
binds  the  subjects  of  this  realm,  ought  to  .be  either, 
the  common  law  and  usage  of  the  realm,  or, an  act  o£ 
parliament.  What  had  been  said  of  the  law  by  the 
King's ,  counsel,  he  considered  as  only  intended .  to 
frighten  the  Judges ;  :but  that  hf  did  notregard.it : 
for  though  he  had  all  respect  and  deference  for  that 
honourable,  body,  yet  he  sat  there  to  administer  jus-: 
tice  according  to  the  law  of  the  land  and  according  to 
his  oath,  and  that  he  should  regard  nothing  but  the 
discharge  of  hi&  duty.' 

He  was  afterwaj^  suimmcHied  to  give  his  reasons 
for, this  judgement  to  the  House  of  Peers;  and  a  Com- 
mittee, pf  which  the  Earl  of  Rochester  was  chairman,^ 
was  jippointed  to  hear  and  report  them  to  the  House. 
But  with  tljis  summons  he  refused  to  comply.  "  If 
the  record  indeed,"  he  said,  "  \^ere  removed  before 
thePieers  by  Writ  of  Error,  so  that  it  came  judicially, 
before  them,  he  would  give  his  reasons  very  wiUin^ly ; 
but,  if  he  gave  them  in  this  ci^e,  it  would  be  of  very, 
ill  consequence  ,to  all  Judges  hereafter  in  all  cases."* 
By  this  ansiwerrsome  of  th^.Pe^  were  so  highly  of- 
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fended,  that  they  would  have  committed  his  Lordship 
to  the  Tower.  But  it  was  deemed  improper  to  pro- 
ceed to  such  extremities.* 

In  1698,  a  remarkable  caus^  was '  tried '  before  his 
Lordship  at  Guildhall,  wherein  Richard  Lane  brought 
an  action  against  Sir  Robert  Cotton  and  Sir  Thomas 
Frankland  as  Joint  Postmasters  General,  for  that  ^  a 
lettar  of  the  plaintiff's  having  been  delivered  into  the 
Post-Qffice  by  the  negligence  of  the  said  defendants 
was  there  opened,  and  divers  exchequer-bills  therein 
inclosed  were  taken  away.'  In  the  course  of  the  trials 
some  difficult  points  of  law  being  started,  the  Jury 
brought  in  a  special  verdict 

This  case,  likewise,  was  several  limes  argued  at  the 
bar ;  and  three  of  the  Judges  pronounced,  that  ^judge- 
ment ought  to  be  given  against  the  plaintiff;  but 
HiAt  on  the  other  side  c<mtended,  that  ^  It  would  be 
.very  hard  on  theisubject,  if  the  action  brought  in  this 
case  was  not  a  good  one ;  for  as  the  Crown  has  a  re- 
venue of  100^000/.  per  arm.  for  the  management  of 
the  Post-Office,  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  letters 
were  safely  conveyed,  and  that  the  subjects  should  be 
secuised  in  their  properties.'  The  other  Judges,  how- 
ever, concurring^  against  him,  judgement  was  given 
£»•  .the  defendants.  Bui  a  writ  of  error  was  subse- 
quently brought  and  allowed,  on  the  reasdn  which 
had  been  advanced  by  the  Chief  Justice ;  so  that  the 
final  determination  of  this  affair  was  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiff. 

In  the  year  1700^  when  Lord  Somers  resigned  the 

*  This  dispute,  about  the  maimer  in  which  Lord  Banbury  should 
be  tried,  proved  eventually  favourable  to  that  noble«nan»  as  ht 
in  consequence  escaped  trial  altogether. 
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Gn«t  Sealf  King  William  pressed  Holt  to  acc^f  of 
it ;  but  he  replied,  *  that  he  never  had  bat  one 
Chancery  cause  in  his  life,  which  he  lost,  and  conse- 
quently be  could  not  think  himself  fitly  qualified  for 
80  great  a  trust/ 

In  1701,  upon  a  case  of  appeal  for  murther,  in 
which  the  King  cannot  pardon,  it  was  observed  by 
Judge Treby,  that  ^an  appeal  was  an  odious  revenge 
All  prosecution,  and  therefore  deserved  no  encourage- 
flMnt.'  On  this  ooeaaion,  Holt  with  great  vehemence 
exdaimedy  *  he  ipondered  that  any  Englishman  should 
Ixrand  an  appeal  with  the  name  of  ^  an  odious  pro- 
secution;" for  his  part,  he  looked  upon  it. to  be  a 
adsle  remedy,  and  a  true  bodge  of  the  English  rights 
and  liberties.'  ^ 

In  the  second  year  of  the  re%n  of  Queen  Anne, 
a  mort  important^  cnase  was  agitated  by  the  Judges 
af  whai  was  then  called  *  The  Queenls  Bench,*  rela- 
tive  to  the  right  of  election  for  members  of  pariia- 
ment ;  upon  which  occasion,  H0lt  distinguished  him- 
wnM  ae  a  steady  friend  to  the  liberties  of  the  subject. 
An  i£^n  had  been  brought  against  the  constables  of 
Aj^i^bury,  as  the  returning  officers  of  that  bon>ugh, 
at  t)»e  suit  of  a  Mr.  Ashby  one  of  it's  burgesses,  for 
having  refused  to  receive  his  vote.  This  was  tried 
at  the  assines,  and  the  defendants  were  cast  in  da* 
nagesu  But  a  motion  was  made  in  the  Queen's 
Benc]^  in  arrest  of  judgement,  it  being  alleged  that 
^  no  action  laid,  or  had  ever  been  brought  on  that 

*  His  integrity  and  uprightness  as  a  Judge  are  celebrated  in 
the  *  Tatler,'  No.  14,  under  the  character  of  Verus.  In  1708, 
lie  pvbfished  Sir  John  Key1ing*8  Reports,  with  some  notes  of  his 
owB,  and  three  modem  eases  annexed;  Armstrong  and  Lisle, 
the  King  and  Plumer,  and  the  Qaeen  and  M awgridge. 
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accoufxt*  When  the  ca^  came  to  be  drgued,  three 
of  the  Judges  (Powel,  Powis,  and  Gofuld)  gave  it  a^ 
ihebt  oftdon,  tiiat  *  no  hurt  had  been  dcme  to  the 
maa^  or  at  least  none  but  what  was  too  isconflideraMe 
to  deserve  the  notice  of  the  law  r  tl^t  the  judging  ^ 
dJeetions  bdooged  to  the  House  d  Commons ;  and 
Ihat  as  this  action  was  the  first  of  it's  kind,  so  if  it 
were  idBowed,  it  would  bring  on  an  infinity  of  suit^ 
and  involve  all  cheers  concerned  in  elections  in  great 
difficulties.' 

The  Chief  Justice,  however,  differed  totalfy  bom 
his  Inrethren  upon  the  subject,  and  expressed  lus  snr^ 
prise  at  some  of  the  arguments  which  they  had  ad- 
vanced. He  maintained,  that  *  Ashby  had  a  right  to 
give  his  vote ;  and,  if  he  was  obstructed  in  the  enjoy- 
ment or  exercise  of  that  right,  he  might  legaHy  taring 
an  action  against  the  disturber/  **  If  the  plaintiff,^ 
said  he,  *^  has  a  right,  he  must  of  necessity  have  a 
means  to  vindicate  and  maintain  it,  lind  a  remedy,  if 
he  is  injured  in  the  exercise  or  enj<^rment  of  it :  and, 
indeed,  it  is  a  vain  tfaii^  to  imagine  a  right  without 
a  remedy ;  for  want  of  right  and  want  of  remedy  are 
redprocaL"-— ^  It  is  no  objection  to  say,  that  it  will 
occasion  multiplicity  of  actions :  for,  if  men  will  mul- 
tiply injuries,  actions  must  be  multiplied  too;  fiHr 
every  man,  that  is  injured,  ought  to  have  his  recom- 
pence*  And,  if  public  officers  wiU  infringe  men's 
rights,  they  ought  to  pay  greater  damages  than  other 
men,  to  deter  and  hinder  other  oS&cets  ftom  the  Ifice 
offences."-—"  To  allow  tfiis  action  will  make  pubUe 
officers  moce  careful  to  observe  the  constitutions  of 
cities  and  boroughs,  and  not  to  be  so  partial  as  they 
eommimly  are  in  all  elections,  which  is  indeed  a  great 
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and  g^wing^npiibchid^,  and^t^nds  to  the  preju^ce  of 
the  peace  of  the  nation."— -^^  A  right  that  a  man  has 
to  give  his  vote  to  the  election  of  a.  person  to  repre* 
sent  him  in  parliatnent,  tiiere  to  concur  to  the  making 
of  laws  wljich  are  to  bind  his  liberty  and  property,  is 
a  most  transcendent  thing,  and  of  a  high  nature,  and 
the  law  takes  notice  of  it  as  such  in  divers  statutes." 
^ — "  The  right  of  vpting  is  a  right  in  the  plaintiff  by 
j^e  common  law,  and  qansequently  he  shall  maintain 
an  action  for  the  obstruction  of  it."  Many  other 
learned  and  forcible  arguments  he  adduced  on  the 
same  side ;  but,  the  majority  of  the  bench  having  pro- 
nounced a  different  opinion,  judgement  was  given  for 
the  defendants. 

.On  January  14, 1703,  this  judgement  was  reversed 
upon  appeal  in  the  House  of  Peers  by  -fifty  Lords 
against  sixteen;  Holt  still  declaring,  *  that  when*- 
ever  such  a  cause  should  come  before  him,  he  should 
direct  the  jury  to  make  the  returning  officer  pay  well 
for  depriving  an  elector  of  his  vote.'  "  It  is,"  said  he, 
*^  denying  him  his  English  right ;  and,  if  this  action 
is  not  allowed,  a  man  may  for  ever  be  deprived  of  it. 
It  is  a  great  privilege  to  choose  such  pei*sons,  as  are 
to  bind  a  man's  life  and  property  by  the  laws  they 
make." 

Here,  however,  the  affair  of  the  electors  and  the 
^turning  officers  of  Aylesbury  did  not  end.  In 
December  1704,  John  Paty  and  four  others,  who 
ha4  also  prosecuted  actions  at  common  law  against 
the  constables  of  Aylesbury,  were  committed  to 
Newgate  by  a  warrant  from  the  Speaker  for  a 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  tjie  House.  Their  coun- 
jiel  haying  moved  for  an  Habeas  Corpus,  they  wer^ 
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brought  up  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  when 
ibree  of  the  Judges  were  for .  remanding  them  to 
prison;  but  Holt  gave  his  opinion,  in  the  dearest 
and  strongest  manner,  that  thejr  ought  to  be  dis- 
charged The  foUowing  has  been  published  as  con- 
taining  the  most  remarkable  passages  of  his  speech 
upon  the  occasion : 

*^  I  am  very  sorry,  I  am  forced  to  differ  from  my 
brethren  in  opinion ;  but,  whatever  inconveniences  or 
dangers  I  may  incur,  I  think  myself  obliged  to  act 
according  to  my  conscience.  I  must  declare  it  is  my 
opinion,  that  the  prisoners  ought  to  be  discharged^ 
because  it  is  an  illegal  commitment;  and  Magna 
Charta  says,  Quddnemo  imprisonetur  nisi  per  legem 
terrtB.  And,  if  prosecuting  a  legal  action  in  a  legal 
method  can  justify  a  commitment,  then  no  English'* 
man's  freedom  is  safe. 

**  It  is  by  the  law  of  the  land,  that  the  House  of 
'  Commons  have  their  being ;  therefore,  it  can  never 
be  in  the  power  of  the  Commons  to  control  the  law. 
Sor  my  part,  I  know  no  privilege  of  parliament  that 
can  1)6  valid,  and  at  the  same  time  contradict  the  law 
of  England. 

^  It  is  by  Magna  Charta,  that  the  liberty  of  an 
Englishman  is  preserved ;  and,  without  destroying  the 
constitution  of  England,  the  liberty  of  an  Englishman 
cannot  be  taken  from  him  but  for  a  legal  cause. 

^^  It  is  pretended,  that  acting  legally  i^  a  breach 
of  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that 
we  are  not. judges  of  it.  This  is  impossible :  when 
the  law,  by  which  the  House  of  Commons  sit,  justi- 
fies the  prosecuting  of  this  action ;  and  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  the,  House  of  Commons  to  supersede 
that  power,  which  gives  them  their  essence. 
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^Jfwe  can  discluurge  a  person  committed  per  man^ 
datum  regiSf  ii  fortiori  I  think  wt  can  diischarge 
from  a  coomutment  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

^  The  House  of  ComnKms,  it  is  true,  hare  a  power 
orer  their  own  members,  and  may  commit  them :  but 
to  say  that  their  commitment  of  any  other  person 
(though  never  so  unlawful)  is  unexaminable,  will  tend 
to  make  i^i^ishmen  riaves,  which,  while  I  sit  here, 
I  can  nerer  consent  to."^ 

Hie  C3»ef  Justice  then  observing,  that  several 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  in  court, 
(Loid  Dysart,  Mr.  Bromley,  &c.)  added;  "  I  hope 
never  to  be  overawed  from  doing  justice,  and  I  think 
we  At  here  to  administer  equal  justice  to  ell  her  Ma- 
jesty's mbjects ;  and  therefore  it  is  my  judgement, 
that  tliese  prisoners  ought  to  foe  discharged." 

In  this  case,  however,  he  was  again  over-ruled  by 
the  majority  of  his  brethren  on  the  bench.  John 
Paty  and  one  of  his  feHow-prisoners  now  moved  fer  a 
Writ  of  Error,  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  House 
of  Lotds.  This  writ,  was  only  to  be  obtained  by  peti- 
tioning her  Majesty,  that  ^  the  judgement  of  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  might  be  brought  before  h» 
Majesty  is  peiiiament.'  The  Commons,  alarmed  at 
Aese  petitions,  carried  up  an  address  to  the  Queen, 
desiring  her  not  to  grant  the  writ  of  error.  The 
opinion  of  the  Judges  was  taken  upon  this ;  when 
ten  of  them,  <^  whom  H<4t  was  one,  agreed  that  in 
cml  matters  a  petition  Fot  a  Writ  c^  Error  was  a 
petition  of  right,  and  not  of  grace.  That  the  House 
of  Commons,  therefore,  should  desire  the  Queen  not 
to  gnmt  a  petition  of  right,  in  q)po^pn  to  the  very 
terms  of  her  coronation-oath,  was  to  be  regarded  as 
a  measure,  which  might  be  foflowed  by  the  siost 
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perradaas  coraequences ;  and  the  House  of  Lordly 
among  other  rotes  upon  the  occasion,  pasted  the 
following : 

*^  Hiat  ndther  Honse  of  Pariiament  has  anj  potrer^ 
by  any  rote  or  dedaration»  to  create  to  themselves 
any  new  privilege,  that  is  not  warranted  by  the  known 
laws  and  customs  of  parliament. 

^  That  eveTy  fie^nan  of  England,  who  iq>prehendi; 
himself  to  be  injured,  has  a  right  to  seek  redress  by 
action  at  law ;  and  that  the  ccHRimencing  and  prose- 
cuting of  an  action  at  conmion  law  against  any  per^ 
aon,  not  entitled  to  privilege  of  parliament,  is  legal. 

^  That  the  House  of  Commons,  in  committing  to 
Newgate  John  Paty,  &c.  for  commencing  and  prose- 
cuting an  action  at  the  common  law,  against  the  con^ 
staides  of  Aylesbury,  for  not  allowing  their  votes  lA 
dection  of  members  to  serve  in  parliament,  upon  pre- 
taoce  that  thear  so  doing  was  contrary  to  a  declara- 
tion, 3  contempt  of  the  juriscSction,  and  a  breach  of 
Ae  privilege  ci  that  House,  have  assumed  t&  them- 
selves alone  a  legislative  authority,  by  pretending  to 
attribute  the  force  of  a  law  to  tiidtr  declaration ;  have 
daimed  a  juriscUction  not  warranted  by  the  constitu** 
tion ;  and  have  assumed  a  new  privilege,  to  wh|f^ 
they  can  have  no  title  by  the  laws  and  customs  of 
parfiament :  and  have  thereby,  as  far  as  in  them  Ues^ 
subjected  the  rights  of  EngHshmen  and  the  ireedom 
of  their  persons  to  the  arbitrary  votes  of  the  House 
of  Commons.** 

This  affair  at  length  occasioned  so  violent  a  contest 
between  the  two  Houses,  that  the  Queen  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  it  disscdved  the  parliament  in  April* 
1705. 

Sir  John  Holt  held  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  for 
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.the  space  of  twenty  one  years,  with  the  highest  credit 
to  himself,  and  the  greatest  advantage  to  his  country. 
He  died  March  5, 1709)  at  his  house  in  Bedford  Row» 
iafter  a  lingering  ilhiess,  in  the  sixty  eighth  year  of  his 
age ;  and  was  interred  in  the  parish-churdi  of  Red* 
grave,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  where  a  sumptuous 
marble  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory.  He 
jtnarried  Anne,*  daughter  of  Sir  John  Cropley,  Bart., 
but  left  no  issue. 

.  He  had  a  just  sense  of  the.extreme  danger  of  calling 
in  the  military  power,  under  the  pretence  of  assisting 
the  dvil  magistrates  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and 
would  not  upon  any  occasion  give  it  his  countenance. 
While  he  held  th^  oflSce  of  Chief  Justice,  a  riot  oc- 
curred in  Holbom,  in  consequence  of  a  wicked  prac- 
tice at  that  time  prev^ent,  of  decojdng  young  persons 
of  both  sexes  to  the  plantations.  These  victims  were 
kept  prisimers  in  Holbom,  till  they  could  be  shipped 
off;  which  being  discovered,  the  enraged  populace 
were  about  to  pull  down  the  house.  A  party  of 
the  guards  were  immediately  ordered  thither.  An 
officer,  however,  was  first  despatched  to  the  Chief 
.  Justice,  apprising  him  of  the  design,  and  requesting 
the  co-operation  of  the  civil  power.  On  receiving  the 
message.  Holt  inquired,  *^  Suppose  the  populace  should 
not  disperse  at  your  appearance,  what  are  you  to  do 
then?"  "  We  have  orders,  my  Lord  (answered  the 
officer)  to  fire  upon  them.''  "  Have  you,  Sir  (replied 
the  Chief  Justice)?  then  take  notice  of  w;hat  I  say :  If 

*  If  we  may  trust  an  extract  of  a  Letter  fi'om  Arbuthnot  to 
Swifl  (quoted  by  Chalmers),  they  did  not  live  very  happDy  to- 
gether:  *^  I  took  the  same  pleasure  in  saving  him  (Gay),  as  Rad- 
cliff  did  in  preserving  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt's  wife,  whom 
be  attended  out  of  spite  to  the  husband,  who  wished  her  dead." 
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there  be  .one  man  killed,  and  you  are  tried  before  me; 
I  will  take  care  that  you  and  every  soldier  of  your 
party  shall.be  hanged.  Go  back.  Sir,  to  those  who 
sent  you,  luid  acquaint  them  that '  no  officer  of  mine 
shall  attend  soldiers ;'  and  let  them  know  at  the  same 
time,  that  ^  the  laws  of  this  kingdom  are  not  to  be 
executed  by ;  the  sword : '  these  matters  belong  to  the 
civil  power,  and  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  them." 
He  then  ordered  his  tipstaves,  with  a  few  constables, 
to  attaid  him ;  went  himsdf  in  person  into  the  midst 
of  the  tumult,  expostulated  with  the  mob,  and  as- 
sured them  that  ^justice  should  be  done  upon  the 
objects  of  their  indignation ; '  upon  which,  they  all 
quietly  dispersed. . 

Two  entertaining  incidents  of  his  life,  preserved 
in  a  collection  of  *  Anecdotes  of  Eminent  Persons,' 
though,  of  somewhat  dubious  authority,  shall  here  be' 
mserted. 

He  was  extremely  wild,  it  is  said,  in  his  youth ; 
and  being  once  engaged  with  some  of  his  raking' 
companions  in  a  trip  into  the  country,  in  which 
I2iey  had  spent  all  their  money,  it  was  resolved  that 
ihey  should  try  their  fortune  separately.  Holt  got 
to  an  inn  at  the  end  of  a  straggling  village,  and  or- 
dering his  horse  to  be  taken  care  of,  bespoke  supper 
and  a  bed.  He  then  strolled  into  the  kitchen,  and 
seeing  a  girl  about  thirteen  years  old  shivering  with 
an  agae,  inquired  of  his  landlady  '  who  she  was,  and 
how  long  she  had  been  ill  ? '  The  good  woman  told 
him,  that  *  she  was  her  only  child,  and  had  been  ill 
nearly  ^  a  year,  notwitiistanding  all  .the  ass&tance  she 
cotdd .  procure  from  physic/  He  shook  -his  head  at 
the  doctors,  and  bade  her  ^  be  under  no  farther  coii-' 
cerp,  for  th^t  her  daughter  should  ^never  have  another 
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fA*  He  then  vnrcU  a  few  umnteU^giUe  words  ik 
court-hand  on  a  scrap  of  paichment,  whicfa  had  been 
the  direction  to  a  hampeiv  and  roUii^  it  ufi^  erdered 
that  *  it  shotdd  be  bound  upon  the  girl's  wrbt,  and 
remain  there  until  she  \ras  well/  As  it  happened, 
the  ague  retiomed  no  more ;  and  Holt  after  havini^ 
remained  tiiere  a  week^  calling  £h-  his  faille  *^  God 
Ue^s  you^"  said  the  old  woman»  ^  you're  nothing  m 
py  debt,  I'm  sure ;  I  wish,  on  the  contrary,  that  I 
was  al^  to  pay  you  for  the  cure^  whidi  you  have 
performed  upon  my  daughter ;  if  I  had  had  the  hap- 
I»ness  to  see  you  ten  months  ago,  it  wosld  have 
saved  me  f<»ty  pounds."  With  pretended  reluctance 
he  accepted  his  accommodation  as  a  reoompence,  and 
ipde  away. 

Many  years  afterward,  he  went  a  circuit  as  one  of 
the  Judges  6S  the  King's  Beoch  into  the  same  county, 
when  among  other  criminals  an  old  woman  was 
brought  before  turn  charged  with  witchcraft.  To 
support  this  charge,  sevaid  witnesses  swore  that  ^  she 
had  a  spell,  with  whadi  she  could  either  cure  such 
q^ttle  as  w^:e  sock,  or  destroy  those  that  were  wdQ : 
in  the  use  of  this  spell  she  had  been  lately  detected, 
and  it  was  now  ready  to  be  produced  in  court'  Upon 
this^  the  Judge  dem-ed  it  might  be  handed  \xp  to  him. 
It  was  a  dirty  ball,  wrapped  round  with  several  ra^, 
and  bound  with  packthread :  these  coverings  he  cai^e* 
fully  removed,  and  beneath  them  found  a  {dece  of 
pefrdiment,  whicfa  he  immediately  recognised  as  his 
own  youthftil  fabrication.  For  a  few  moments  he 
remained  sdent ;  at  length,  reco&ecttng  huxiself,  be 
addressed  the  Jury  to  the  fisttowing  effect:  '^ Gentle^ 
men>  I  mwA  now  relate  a  paitkular  of  my  1^,  whie^ 
v^  iU  smts  my  preseat  cfaazacteri  and  the  statioii  in 
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which  I  sit ;  but  to  conceal  it»  would  be  to  aggravate 
tiie  folly  for  which  I  ought  to  atone^  to  endanger 
innocence^  and  ta  countenance  superstition.  This 
bauble,  whidi  you  suppose  to  have  the  power  of  life 
and  deati^  is  a  leoaetess  sorasrl  wlndi  I  wrote  with 
my  0#n  hand,  and  gave  to  this  woman,  whom  for  no 
oHier  ca^^  you  accuse  as  a  witch."  He  then  related 
the  particulars  of  the  transaction,  with  such  an  effect 
lipon  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  his  old  land- 
lady was  the  last  person  tried  for  witchcraft  in  that 
county. 

The  second  is  as  follows:  Being  once  upon  tfaf 
bench  at  the  Old  Bailey,  he  convicted  of  a  robbery 
a  feDoWy  whom  he  remembered  tp  have  been  one  of 
his  old  companions.  Moved  by  curiosity  to  ascertain 
the  fortune  of  his  early  contemporaries,  he  inquired 
'  what  was  become  of  Tom  Such-a-one,  and  Win 
Such-arone,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  to  which  they 
belonged?'  Upon  which  the  fellow,  with  a  deep 
sogh  and  a  low  bow,  replied,  **  Ah !  my  Lord,  they 
irre  all  hanged,  exc^  your  Lordship  and  L" 
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Gilbert  BUJINET  was  bom  at  Edinburgh, 
September  18,  1643.  His  father,  the  younger 
brother  of  an  ancient  family  in  Aberdeenshire,  was 
bred  to  the  civil  law ;  in  which,  though  his  modesty  f. 
too  much  depressed  his  abilities,  he  attained  so  high 
a  reputation,  that  on  the  Restoration  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Scottish  Lords  of  Session  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Cramond.     His  mother  was  sister  to 

*  Authorities.'  Judge  Burnet's  Life  of  his  Father;  J5fd-* 
graphia  Britannica  ;  and  Rapin's  History  of  England. 

t  It  was  his  fixed  practice^  **  never  to  take  a  fee  firom  the 
poor,  nor  from  a  clergyman  suing  in  the  right  of  his  church ; 
and  he  bestowed  a  great  part  of  his  profits  in  acts  of  charity  and 
friendship.  As  he  censured  the  conduct  of  the  governing 
Bishops  of  the  day,  he  was  generally  called  *  a  Paritan/  But 
when  he  saw  that  the  order  itself  was  struck  at,,  he  adhered  to 
it  with  great  zeal  and  constancy,  as  he  did  to  the  rights  of  the 
crown :  not  once  complying  with  that  party,  which  afterward 
prevailed  in  both  nations.  For  though  he  agreed  with  Barclay 
and  Grotius,  with  the  latter  of  whom  he  had  been  intimately 
acquainted,  as  to  their  notions  of  resistance  wHen  the  laws  are 
broken  through  by  a  limited  sovereign,  yet  he  did  not  think  that 
was  then  the  case  in  Scotland.''  {Chalmers.)  The  passage  re* 
ferred  to  in  Grotius  occurs  in  his  De  Jure  Bdli  ac  Pacis^  I.  iv. 
7.  d.  &c.  Dkat  aUquisj  *  rigidam  illam  obligationem,  S^c* 
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the  oAtbraJboA  fSk  Alexmddr  JobnstouHf  called  Lcffd 
yfmtstom,  wd  a  warm  is^ot  for  Ft^sbytefy. 

His  priiippl^$»  ham^Ye^,  as  be  refiiaed  to  ac- 
knowledge CriMiweU's  autiiority^  haWsg  thrown 
him  »iit  of  tea^idoymmit  dwmg  the  Interregmim, 
he  took  upoB  himadf  the  charge  of  his  son's 
^diuBtion.  Ewm  ^t  Aberdeen,  irhitiber  he  sent 
Inm  with  ^,  perfect  knowledge  of  Latin  at  ten 
ysxn  of  ag^  he  still  eontinned  his  principal  ish 
strui^iffir ;  and  hf  rousing  him  to  bis  studies  at  four 
iff^odg  every  mmningy  gave  him  the  habit  q{  earijr 
riaiiig,  wlHokheonlj  discontinued  a  few  years  be&ra 
hia  deatbi.  J^  this  University  be  acqpiiied  the  Greek 
fai^paa^,  mid  w^^^  thmiigh  the  usual  cquise  of 
Arifitoteliaa  logic  and  philosophy  with,  signal  Bfh 
fjbiisfiL  At  fourteen^  he  commenced  M.  A.  Altec 
he  had  tdken. his  degree,  his  fiather,  though  he  had 
designed  him  for  the  chnrdi,  was  unwilling  to  divert 
hiun  finm  indulging  his  passion  ft)r  the  dvi)  and 
lendal  law»  to  wULch  he  af^plied  himself  a  whole 
year;  reo^ying  fi»m  it,  as  be  was  often  heard  to 
deohuK^  ^luster  ijiptionfi  jconceming  tli^  Ibuiidations  of 
dvil  society  and  government  than  are  maintained  by 
some  divines.'  After  this,  he  altered  his  purpose, 
;a|jd  with  his  &ther^s  warm  a^robati<m  engaged  in 
the  study  of  theology. 

In  his  hours  of  amusement,  he  ran  l^hrough  many 
ypluipes  of  history ;  and,  as  be  had  a  strong  consti- 
tj^ti^  V[i$k  ^  prodjigipus  Qieinqry,  made  himself 
masttf  /of  Zfk  immense  extent  of  learning,  which  he 
thus  had  ready  for  use  upon  all  occasions. 
•  j^t  eigbtQ^n^  he  was  admitted  a  probationer^  or 
expectant  preacb^r ;  ?nd^  .^q»  afterwajcd;  received 
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.  the  offer  of  a  good  benefice  from  his  coustii  Sir  Alex* 
ander  Burnet,  which  in  consideration  of  his  youth, 
however,  he  dediiied.     On  March  29,  1663,  he  was 

'  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

In  1669»  about  two  years  after  the  death  of  life 
father,  he  visited  England;  and  after  six  months' 
stay  at  Cambridge^  and  Oxford,  and  a  visit  to  Lon-^ 
don,  returned  to  Scotland.  In  1674,  he  set  off 
upon  a  tour  of  some  months  in  Holland  and  Fram^e.; 
At  Amsterdam,  by  the  help  of  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  he 
not  only  perfected  himself  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
but  likewise  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  prindpdl 
Calvinists,  Armxnians,  Lutherans,  Anabaptists,  Brown- 
fets.  Papists,  and  Unitarians ;  among  whom  he  used 
frequently  to  affirm,  *  he  met  with  men  of  such 
piety  and  virtue,  that  he  became  fixed  in  a  strong 
principle  of  universal  charity,  and  an  invindble 
abhorrence  of  all  severities  on  account  of  differences 
of  religious  opinion.'  At  Paris  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  two  celebrated  ministers  of  Charenton^ 
Daille  and  Morus :  and  he  was  treated  with  great 
kindness  by  Lord  HoUis,  then  English  Embassador 
at  the  French  Court. 

Upon  his  return  to  Scotland  in  1665,  he  was  ad« 
mitted  into  holy  orders  by  the  Bishop  of  Edinburjgh, 
and  presented  to  the  living  of  Saltoun,  which  had 

*  At  Cambridge,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with 
Drs.  Cudwortli,  Pearson,  Thomas  Burnet,  and  Henry  More: 
and  at  Oxford,  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Councils  and  the 
Fathers  strongly  recommended  him  to  Drs.  Fell,  Pocock,  imd 
Wallis.  The  latter  giving  him  a  letter  of  intrpduotioB  to  the 
Hon.  liobert  Soyle,  he  was  introduced  in  London  to  Tillotson, 
Stillingfleet,  Patrick,  Lloyd,  Whichcot,  and  Wilkins,  of  the^ 
clergy^,-  and,  of  the  laity,  to  Sir  Robert  Murray. 
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been  kept  vacant  during  his  absence,  by  Sir  Robert 
Fletcher,*  In  1666,  the  conduct  of  the  Scottish 
Bishops  seemed  to  him  so  unworthy  of  the  episcopal 
character,  that  he  drew  up  a  memorial  of  then-  abuses. 
This,  Archbishop  Sharp  considered  as  a  high  indig- 
nity, and  proposed  his  deprivation  and  excommuni- 
cation :  but  the '  spirit,  with  which  Burnet  defended 
himself,  protected  him  firom  so  violent  a  retribution. 

During  the  five  years  which  he  spent  at  Saltoun^ 
he  preached  twice  every  Sunday,  and  once  on  one  of 
the  week-days :  he  catechised  three  times  a  week,  so 
as  to  examine  eveiy  parishioner,  old  and  younjg, 
thrice  a  year :  he  went  round  the  parish  from  house 
to  house,  imparting  instruction,  reproof,  ot  comfort 
as  occasion  reqmred :  the  sick  he  visitej^  twice  a  day: 
and  he  administered  the  sacrament  four  times 'a  year^  ' 
personally  instructing  aU  such  as  gave  notice  x>f  their 
intention  to  receive,  it.  The  surplus  of  his  income, 
after  a  very  frugal  expenditure,  he  bestowed  in' 
charity. 

In  1668,  he  was  employed,  on  the  suggestion  of 
his  friend  Sir.  Robert  Murray,  in  negotiating  a 
scheme  of  accommodation  between  the  Episcopal 
and  Presbyterian  parties :  and,  by  his  advice,  many 
of  the  latter  were  put  into  the  vacant  churches. 
That .  measure,  however,  he  himself  subsequently 
oondenmed  as  indiscreet. 


*  He  had  previously  declined  it,  probably  as  thinking  himself 
ttSl  too  young..  Though  he  was  at  this  time  the  only  clergyman 
in  Scotland,  who  read  the  Church  of  England  Liturgy,  yet  so 
exemplary  was  he  in  the  discharge  of  his  parochial  duty,  that 
he  gained  the  esteem  even  of  the  Presbyterians.  .  It  was,  indeed, 
a  radical  part  of  his  character,  to  spare  nb  pains  in  the  per- 
fonnance  of  every  function  that  devolved  upon  him. 

F  2 


Tta  ym^  lowing  ft  ho  Waa  mkide  Dnrinity  Vto^ 
$t0im  fli  QllKsgows  Qjid  continued  to  fiU  the  chair  fbr 
Imt  fttm  Md  H  b4J€  equally  hUted  by  the  ma\xM 
of  lietk  ^aHi^s*  A  wwk,  however,  which  hfe  pub- 
Ikjh^  9ifc  j^in  tini^  entitled  '  A  modest  and  b^ 
Q&s^E^mnf^  b4tiir^»  a  CtmibrmiBt  and  a  Non^pGKa- 
9mf\^-  afeqwr^  him  coHiiderable  credit  with  moie 
libdi^  gthacttcten.  In  his  frequebt  visita  taa  the 
Qiwbfiil  <tf  Haiailtoii,  he  so  fiir  gained  hisr  o^nfi- 
^vs»t  as  to  he  eetrvMted  ^fa  the  iuri^aiigeinent  nf 
tlbe,|iap0r»  retetii^  to  bar  fiitter's  and  her  unde'a 
q|imitf7«  Thai  led  him  tb  compose  his  ^Memoirs  of 
^  Pukiei  (tf  HamSt^Q^'  and  ^ecaaionad  his  being 
tefH^  t9  l4Hid<m  h$^  the  Bai^  of  Ijaitdeiidal^  who 
Qfiisfed  to  ^iiniiah  him  y^fHx  aft  vend  imixirtaiit  anee* 
^if)tf9  £>?  1^  pitfpfm^ 

Outteg  tun  stejF  m  the  Bngihli  eapital^  hb  wtt« 
oSevfd  the  cbaica  tif  four  Scottfash  Ushoprica^  ail  of 
wtn^  ho  i^sad.  U^pon  Ua  retura  to  tiUnsgi^w^  he 
married  Lady  Margaret  Kennedy,  daughter  to  tlie 
lSfiA<^  Qasciis!,  a  lady  ef  gieat  ^y  and  ^qidre- 
mentis  mA  IP  high  e^tamftticai  tsMaag  thh  ^esb^f* 
i^KWMf  to  whose  aestiments  dtt  was  stroBgAf  imj]]!^ 
Aa  Ihere  traa  some  disparity  however  in  tbdr  agts^ 
ik^%  iba  ma4»h  migh%  not  be  referred  to  SFarie^  or 
aiitl^a^  Ihe  idtay  h^Sote  their  mandage  he  gave  thte 
lady  a  deed  renouncing  all  pretensieoa  to  her  Ihi^ 
fortune,  which  must  otherwise  (as  she  had  no  wish  to 
reserve  \i)  have  cpn^e  into  his  hands. 

Under  the  influence  probably  of  his  aobte  tan* 
nexions,  Birniet,  who  certainly  was  not  unifijttitily 
consistent  in  his  political  opinions,  published  in  167$ 
^  A  Tindication  of  the  Authority,  Constitution,  and 
Laws  of  the  Chuirch  and  State  ef  ^otlaod'    Tluii 
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ckfittc*  of  tiie  prerogflihre  o£  the  C>i9M  #r 
f^pvnrt  the  t>riBC9lei  of  Buelteliaii  l«d  hfti  fdttM^itM, 
dedicated  to  the  arbitrary  Duke  of  hMAUgfMiJ^ 
was  dceoKil  at  that  juncture  of  m  mu^ii  Impdf^ce^ 
tbat  ha  was  agidn  offi»ed.  a  biiko^^  wttllt  ttif^. 
pnmm  of  the  first  ardibiskopri^  raMnt;  iKiff  As 
he  finind  that  the  gtaat  daaga  ^f  tha  «duM  W* 
Id  advance  Popeif ,  ha  aifaia  4tctimid  tiha  lyftf. 

In  l#7fti  he  took  anothat  joumef  t&LmdM\  and 
Jhating  fnachad  bafim  tha  King^  was  bf  Ms  Ma- 
jattf^  omi  AoQiiBatiott  inad«F  ana  6f  i|^  |}l»i{)iato 

Tha  foUdwin^  yaar^  he  waa  Miffid  to  vOxOm 
«to  the  aoBth)  to  justify  hima^  against'  tha  acau^- 
sations  of  Lauderdale,  ^  who  had  imputed  to  faifll 
tke  suaoaraaga  ikf  oJi  tke  eouitdBeasoiiss  itt  Scot- 
Itfld.  The  King,  ^iwlgh  at  first  he  -^oeived  lail 
^oidlf^  and.  osnteed  his  name  to  ha  stnudc  out  of 
theliat  0f  Chapbeis^  at  the  Daka  of  Yqrtr'a  istav^ 
caefieion  iconaratad  tp  hetf  what  he  caoU  4>ffi8r  itt  Us 
awn  JQitifieiitiohy  mA  v^as  apparaBlfy  satisfied  wMi 
it.  <Aa  Laudradale  howmet  k9id  not  dropped  hi$ 
s^semtmeiM^  BiatiKt,  Who  was iiifonlieii  that  Ijaa^nne* 
iodat  iatended  to  proiaBip  Ilia  In^risoiiniani^  vestgnad 
his  IProfessof'a  oiudr,^  and  aesoked  te  ai^  m  Lmdte^ 
Hexe  jia  pseocbed  in  se^caiil  fthundies^  and  would 


*  His  dedication  he  afterward  eadeAvoured  4^  ^ffftel^ 
lAfch  fivasaa  M^tic^Mit  ralii^  to  Oxe  ^pie^r  cqM^^t^g  H*  It 
wa^  fitting,  indeed,  that  he  should  do  all  he  could  to  suppress  a 
iMigjm  J»  gfo«>y  at  wfe^iaiiQe  with  the  diMratoM^  it  «hat 
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have  actually  been  chosen  minister  of  one  of  them, 
had  not  the  electors  been  deterred  from  their  purpose 
by  a  royal  letter. 

About  this  time,  the  living  of  Cripfdegate  be- 
coming vaca^Qty  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's^ 
hearing  of  his  circumstances  and  his  sufferings,  sent 
him  an  offer  of  it ;  biit,  as  he  had  been  apprised  df. 
their  .  previous  intention  of  conferring  it  upon  IM 
Fowler^  he  g^erously  declined  their  patronage. 

In  1675;  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  HolUs^ 
he  was  by  l§ir  Harix)ttle  Grimstone,  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  courts 
appointed  Preacher  of  that  ChapeL  He  was  soon 
afterward,  likewise,  cliosen  Lecturer  of  St  Qement's, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  in  the 
metropolis.  .  .  ' . 

In  the  same  year,  he  was  repeatedly  examined  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  the 
designs  of  Lauderdale,  and  was  obliged  to  disclose 
some  things  which  had  passed  between  them  in  pri* 
vate  conversation.  In  1676,  he  published  his  ^  Me* 
moirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,'  and  also  his 
'  Account  of  a  Conference  between  ^himself,  Drl 
Stillingfleet,  and  Coleman.'  He  also  first  gaVe  to 
the  world  in  the  ensuing  year,  /with  an  excellent 
preface,  Scougal's  *  invaluable  Bssay  on  the . '  LiEi 
of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man;'  which  was  subsequently 
republished,  with  a  recommendatory  Advertisement 
by  Principal  Wishart. 

In    1679,  appeared   the    first    Volume   of  his 

*  Seougal  was  the  son  of  a  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  and  after 
liaTing  successively  filled  the  chain  of  Philosophy  and  Dirinity 
in  that  UniTenity,  died  in  1679,  at  the  early  age  of  2ft  I 
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•  History  of  Hie  Reformation;'  for  which  he  re- 
cdved  the  unprecedented  honour  of  the  thanks  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  a  request  that  he 
would  prosecute  the  work.  Two  years  afterward* 
the  second  volurae,  the  composition  of  which  subse* 
qnently  to  his  arranging  the  materials*  occupied 
.  only  the  short  space  of  six  weeks,  was  honoured  with 
the  same  token  of  senatorial  approbation. 

It  was  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  January,  1680, 
Hiat  he  addressed  to  his  unprindided  Sovereign  the 
following  Letter :  , 

May  it  please  your  Majesty, 
I  have  not  presumed  to  trouble  your  Majesty  &i^ 
some  months,  not  having  any  thing  worth  your  tim^ 
to  offer;  and  now  I  choose  rather  this  way,  since  the 

*  The  third,  which  was  supplementaiy,  did  not  appear  till 
1714.  This  great  and  elaborate  work  is  usually  esteemed  the 
best  of  his  writings,  and  most  contributed  to  raise  his  reputation 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  the  fullest  account  of  the  trans- 
actions which  it  relates,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to 
the  final  establishment  of  the  Reformed  Faith  under  £li;Eabeth 
in  1559.  The  CoUecUon  of  Records,  which  he  gives  »t  the 
end  of  each  volume,  are  good  vouchers  of  his  correctness » 
end  are  more  perfect,  indeed,  than  could  reasonably  have  been 
expected,  after  the  pains  taken  by  Queen  Mary  to  suppress 
documents  of  such  a  descriptioQ.  Even  his  keenest  enemy, 
Henry  Whartim,  allows  it  to  possess  *  a  reputation  firmly  and 
deservedly  established.'  To  his  French  antagonists,  M.  Va- 
rillas  and  M.  Le  Grand,  as  well  as  to  a  domestic  adversary 
Mr.  S«  Lowth  (who  charged  him,  in  his  account  of  some  of 
Cranmer's  opinions,  with  having  *  unfaithfully  joined'  Dr.  Stil«. 
lingfleet  in  endeavouring  to  depreciate  episcopal  oifiination)  he 
himself  replied:  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Wharton,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Antony  Harmer,  and  to  Dr.  Hickes'  ^  Discourses  on 
Dr.  Burnet  and  Dr.  Tillotson.'  There  are  Frendi,  Latin,  and 
Dutch  translatiofis  of  the  first  two  parts :  and,  v\  1682,  be  him^ 
self  published  an  Abridgement  of  them  in  8vo« 
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iiifinite  dut3r  I  oi^e  yon  puts  in^  und^r  restraiiifil  In 
discourse^  which  I  cannot  so  ^asQy  oTercome.  What 
I  dlukU  now  suggest  to  yoor  Majesty,  I  do  it  as  kl 
the  presence  t)i£  Almighty  Gkid,  to  whom  I  knbw  I  - 
must  give  an  istccDunt  of  all  my  actkHiB :  I  tharefmie 
h^  you  will  be  graciously  {leased  to  accfept  thii  most 
MthM  zeal  of  your  poor  subj€k;t»  who  hath  nd  other « 
design  in  it  than  your  gobd,  and  the  discharge  of  hia 
dwn  boAisciisnc^. 

*'  I  mtlst  first,  then,  assure  your  Me^ekfy,  I  ntrit 
discovered  any  thing  like  a  design  of  rstMdg  rebeUibft 
among  all  those  with  whom  I  converse ;  btkC  I  shall 
tAdy  on  the  Other  hand,  that  most  people  grow  sUBen, 
Ate  highly  dissatisfied  with  you,  and  di^brustful  o£ 
fdih.  Foritt^iiy  your  imnisters,  or  his  Royal  Higfe- 
ness  (the  Duke  of  York)  bore  the  blame  of  things 
tiftgtateftil :  but  noW  it  Ms  tfpon  yourself;  land  liAe, 
w*hict  cures  most  other  di^t6m]f)eft5,  fiicreases  this. 
Your  last  speech  makes  many  think,  ft  will  be  eiasy 
to  fetch  up  petitions  from  all  parts  of  £kiglaiid.  This 
is  no#  ui^er  consultatidn,  and  is  not  yet  ilMa:^ 
iiiined ;  but  i  IfinA  so  many  iitcKnied  to  piferiiot6  tfeeihi 
that  as  far  as  t  can  judge,  it  will  go  that  .way.  If 
your  Majesty  call  a  new  parliament,  it  is  believed, 
tlM  th6se  who  have  ^romotM  the  petitions  wiU  W 
generdly  elected :  for  «ie  iMferi6r  ^mft  ^  feoplt  M* 
much  set  upo'fi  them,  and  make  th^tr  jtiSgei&^t  6t 
men  from  their  behaviour  in  that  matter.  The 
s6ber€^  sort  of  those,  who  aire  ill  pleased  wi4^  your 
cdn^ct,  t^kdh  that  ^thiefr  the  Mate  of  your  ^affUra 
Beyond  sea,  or  of  your  exchieqtfer  '^t  hdm^,  #ill  erfe 
long  necessitate  your  meeting  your  parliament,  ahi 
that  th^  thin^  must  be  rectified:  and*  therefore* 
they  use  their  utmost  endtevoufs  to  iceep  iitt'^|Uiet. 
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^  If  fmr  Miyestjr  hlith  a  session  in  Apitt  fyt  mp- 
porliAg  your  idties,  I  find  it  is  rtsolred  by  mtai% 
tkftt  the  mon^y  necessaiy  to  maintaiii  your  ttUiane^ 
skdil  be  pat  into  the  hrads  Af  CttmbisMiMae]^  to 
issue  it  as  they  shall  answet  it  to  the  twn  HtMiCiSt 
and  these  will  be  so  choseiiy  that  as  it  is  Ukdy  thSA 
the  |)ersons  wiU  be  tery  uilacceptable  to  ytMi^  so  thej^ 
hdn^  trasted  with  the  moMy  will  be  as  a  OounoB 
of  State  to  control  all  youi"  cooHcib*  And  as  ta 
fm^  eiicheqiie*^  I  ^  not  find  any  indination  to 
consider  your  necessity,  unless  many  things  be  done 
to  put  them  into  anotlier  diifiosilioli  tten  I  xmh  o1i« 
iserve  in  them. 

*'  Use  things  that  Wifl  be  demanded  will  not  h» 
of  s^^asy  a  di^s(ion»  as  that  I  can  inui^e  you 
tnfi  ev^  be  btongfat  to  them,  or  indeed  that  it  will 
be  reasonable  or  facftioiirable  lor  yon  to  grant  them. 
So  that,  in  this  disoid^of  affiairs,  it  is  easy  to  propose 
idiScidties^  but  not  m  easy  to  ftid  ont  tihat  whidh 

"^  Themis  one  Ihingi  ^nd  ind€^  the  only  tMng^ 
in  which  aH  ll^tMest  tnen  agree,  ds  lihM  whii^h  lAA 
easify  ^ctadcMo  yon  out  of  ^  yonr  trouble :  it  ts  fiiOf 
atte  <^tiQg«  of  a  Mifil6t^)  ct  4>t  a  Conmci,  ^  imt 
AIIiiMee,  «r  a  &^^^sm  of  J^u^amen^i  but  It  ^  («ii4 
sniferwe,  S&,  «&  ^p&6k  it  with  a  m&t^  than  oY^&ry 
€nm«ttnesi^)  a  diaHgie  hi  yotfio^  ^if^vn  HeaMi  i^d  la 
y^SliT'OOUrd^  rf  ijis.  And  notr^  Ste,  tf  y^n  do  Wt 
W^h  iijliign«Ci(»i  ^&mfW  llM  pi^r  IrMi  ydtt)  p&tMl 

me  wlih  ntt  the  hna^oSmy  of  a  ^jetit  pi^Mtate  M 
^^ocrr  lfec%  «o  tel  yon,  ihsA  m  tiie  ^tiruiA  yMnf 
pe<^  hlP^  «!*  y^,  all  ^le  neicesl^ities  ym  aire  nmr 
m^  an  the  kdi^a^ton  «f  Ife^^n  thut  ^  now 
iq^  yM  aid  sii{»pea»  iia  ^  dfsfeaftii!^  tA  your 
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councils,  flow  from  this ;  tiiat  you  hare  not  feared 
or  served  Grod,  but  have  given  yourself  up  to  so 
many  sinful  pl^usures.  Your  Majesty  may,  per- 
haps, justly  think,  that  many  of  those  that  oppose 
you  have  no  regard  to  religkm ;  but  the  body  of  your 
people  consider  it  more  than  you  imagine.  I  do  not 
desire  your  Majesty  to  jmt  on  an  hypocritical  shoiv^ 
of  religion,  as  Henry  IIL  of  France  did,  hoping  to 
have  weathered  the  storms  of  those  times.  No ! 
that  would  be  soon  seen  through ;  and,  as  it  would 
provoke  God  more,  so  it  would  increase  jealousies^ 
No,  Sir;  it  must  be  real,  and  the  evidences  of  it 
signal :  all  those  about  you  who  are  the  occasion  of 
sin,  chiefly  the  women,  must  be  removed,  and  your 
Court  reformed.  Sir,  if  you  will  turn  you  to  re-s 
ligion  sincerely  and  seriously,  you  shall  quickly  find 
a  serene  joy  of  another  nature  possess  your  mind» 
than  what  arises  from  gross  pleasures:  Gk)d  wiU  be 
at  peace  with  you,  and  direct  and  bless  all  your  coun-» 
cils :  all  good  men  would  presently  turn  to  you,  and 
ill  men  would  be  ashamed  and  have  a  thin  party. 
For  I  speak  it  knowk^ly,  there  is  nothing  haA  L 
alienated  the  body  of  your  people  from  you,  as  what 
they  have  heard  of  your  life,  which  disposes  th^n  to 
give  an  easy  belief  to  all  other  scandalo]US  reports. 

*^  Sir,  this  counsel  is  now  almost  as  necessary  for 
your  afiairs,  as  it  is  for  yo\u*  soul:  and  though  you 
have  highly  offended  that  God,  who  hath  been  in- 
finitely  merciful  to  you  in  preserving  you  at  Wor- 
cester fight  and  during  your  long  exile, .  and  who 
Inrought  you  back  so  miraculously,  yet  he  is  still  good 
and  gracious,  and  wiU  upon  your  sincere  repentance 
and  change  of  life  pardon  all  your  sins,  and  receivci 
you  into  his  &vour.    Oh !  Sir,  wh^t  if  you  shou]4 
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die  in  the  midst  of  all  your  ans  ?  At  the  great  tii* 
bimal,  where  you  musijt  appear^  thare  will  be  no 
regard  to  the  crown  you  now  wear;  but  it  wiU 
aggravate  your  punishment  that,  being  in  so  cMiaeut 
a  station,  you  have  so  much  dishonoumd  God.  Sir» 
J  hope  you  believe  there  is  a  God»  and  a  life  to  come, 
and  th^t  sm  shall  not  pass  unpunished.  If  youf 
Majesty  will  xeflect  upon  jdm  having  now  been 
twenly  years  upon  the  throne,  and  in  all  that  time 
hem  little  you  have  glorified  God,  how  much  you 
have  provoked  him,  and  tjbat  your  ill.  example  hath 
drawn  so  many  after  you  to  sin  that  men  are  not 
now  ashamed  of  their  vices ;  you  cannot  but  thinks 
that  God  is  offended  with  you :  and,  if  you  consider 
how  ill  your  councils  at  home  and  your  wars  ab;road 
have  succeeded,  and  how  much  you  have  lost  the 
hearts  of  yoip*  people,  you  may  reasonably  conclude 
this  is  of  God,  who  will  not  turn  away  his  anger 
from  you  till  you  turn  to  him  with  your  whole  heart.  • 
^*  I  am  no  enthusiast,  either  in  opinion  or  temper ; 
yet  I  acknowledge  I  have  been  so  pressed  in  my  mind 
to  make  this  address  to  you,  that  I  could  have  no 
ease  till  I  did  it ;  and  since  you  were  pleased  to  direct 
me  to  send  you  through  Mr.  Chiffinch's  hands  such* 
infomuition  as  I  thought  fit  to  convey  to  you,  I  hope 
your  Majesty  will  not  be  offended,  if  I  have  made 
this  use  of  that  liberty.  I  am  sure  I  can  have  no 
other  design  in  it,  than  your  good;  for  I  know  very 
well,  this  is  not  the  method  to  serve  any  ends  of  my 
own.  I  therefore  throw  myself  at  your  feet,  and 
once  more,  in  the  name  qf  God  whose  servant  I  am, 
do  most  humbly  beseech  your  Majesty  to  consider  of 
what  I  have  written;  and  not  to  despise  it  for.  the 
meanness  of  the  person  who  hath  sent  :it»  but  to 
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ap|)ly  yoandf  to  i^iig^n  m  oftrneA:  and  I  dm 
assurt  you  of  mimy  Uessangai  both  tetaiponl  &dA  spoU 
titaal  in  this  life,  and  of  eternal  ^ry  in  the  life  to 
eome.  But  if  you  go  on  in  yorar  smsy  the  jnigfh 
ments.  of  God  will  probaUy  piirsaie  you  in  thift  lifif^ 
»  that  you  may  be  a  proverb  to  aftef-ages:  md, 
after  this  life^  you  wiU  be  for  ever  miserable ;  tod  I^ 
your  poor  subject  that  noir  am^  shall  be  a  witoegu 
a^^st  you  in  the  great  day^  that  I  gm^  you  tMi 
ftei^  and  fakhful  wamifig.  &Sr^  n#  pesmn  aMv« 
kiiows^  that  I  have  written  to  you  to  this  pttrposer} 
UMi  I  ch<:^  thisi  evenings  hoping  ytm  ^eicAse  to^ 
morrow  (January  80»)  tnftjT  put  yoo  in  a  ^b^ic^tiliott  i» 
w«igh  it  ttiore  careftifly.  I  hope  yo«  Maj^^  wiS 
fiot  be  (tended  ^i^  tl^  sinoere  ^xp^edsioii  ci  tuy 
duty  to  you ;  for  I  do»t  not  have  irentvMd  M  it^  tf 
I  had  not  thought  mfeeH  bound  to  it  b^th^by^  Ih6 
dv^  I  owe  to  God  aftdthat  whieii  witl  ever  ^U^e 
me  to  be.  May  it  please  your  Maje&fty»  iae.* 

The  occa^on  ^  the  dbove  Ijm&tf  v/bkk  h  pre- 
served in  <be  ^  life  of  Bixrnet'  pnefisced  t6  ikt  <^^ 
tion  ctf  the  '  History  of  Ibs  own  Tin^e^'  bf  Dir^ 
MaesoBDmi,  »9st  &din  Bui«iet'ii^  «ttefidMce  at  ^Ohi 
dfeatib^ied  «6f  IkbsL  Roberts,  one  4tf  the  £^g^  mfe^ 
timses,  fyt  whom  he  drew  ^  aft  epiatle  4)f  iu^ 
tender  leatfostuIatijDii  as  k  io^*  have  %ien  fit  t$t 
her  to  addesBs  to  tiie  soyal  assoobte  itf  her  |{uiiti 
Imt  shevever  faad  the  vigour  t»  Asanacnbe  iL  XJfmi 
whid^  be  vesefered  *  te  winte  InnKclf  a  i^iy  Jtnooqf 
letter  to  HsMiyeBty.'^ 

*  It -does  not  seem  necessary,  with  Dr.  Aikia,  to  infer  from 
the  fact  of  Ch^Ies^'ibrowing  it  (after  a  second  perusal)  into  the 
Cre»  that  there  -w$BVL'vrtatt  either  bf  JH^itteiiC  or  loF  deVettcy 
ia'the  xepvoof  1  oteceit  .wouldlbe  baid  :t»>caBMiiin«aiq^  Juxamoi 
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Upon  the  mediation,  howemar,  of  Lord  HaU&x  a 
u^mmtaxf  Tecopciliation  to6k  plac^  and  the  Me»« 
tarship  of  the  Temple  was  promised  to  the  writer; 
lmt»  upon  his  revising  to  relinquish  the  sodetj  of 
Iris  friends,  the  Earl  of  Essex»  Lord  Russell,  and  Sir 
WiUiiim  Jones,  ^  he  was  (to  adopt  his  own  expression) 
where  he  was  before,' 

About  <his  time  he  attended  a  sick  person,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  an  amour  with  the  Eail  of 
Rochester,  The  manner,  in  which  he  conducted 
Mmsdf  dittixig  her  illness,  excited  in  that  nobleman 
an  attient  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  him; 
and  throughout  a  whole  winter  he  spent  one  evening 
a  week  wilii  tdm,  discussing  all  those  topics,  upon 
which  mtn  of  light  faith  and  loose  morals  attack 
Qunatanitjr  The  happy  effect  of  these  conferences 
is  recorded  in  his  in  valuable  account  of  the  life  and 
death  of  that  witty  and  rqientant  profligate;  An 
aeooiiiit»  whidi  ^as  Dr.  Johnson  has  declared,  in  his 
*  Lives  t£  Uie  Poefat')  ^  the  critic  ought  to  read  fbr 
it^  di9gaiice,  the  ^lilosopher  far  iffs  argument,  and 
the  aakit  &r  it^  piety.''  Wordsworth's  wdkrhosen 
motto,  finin  Bidiop  Taylor,  for  itihe  reprint  of  his 
fife  is^  ^  Deccnve  not  yoorsehreB :  €od's  mercy  cannot 
be  mode  la  pnliem  for  any  man's  inqsiety.  l%e 
purpart  iif  k  is,  to  iiring  us  to  repentance;  and 
God  win  do  it  by  tiie  menses  of  his  mercy,  or  by 
the  meKoes  of  his  judgements." 

Diieing  ttie  li£&ur  iDf  ibe  Pofusii  Plot,  lie  wns 
aim  caoi^ulted  isy  Oiarles  li.  upon  the  state  oi  the 
nalioa;  afd,  ^out  the  same  linie  Jie  refused  tiie 


s  hortatory  character  so  managed,  as  not  to  have  appeared 
aipeiptkieitt  and  'oBciouf  to  sueh  a  reader. 
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bishopric  of  Chichester,  which  his  Majesty  otfered 
him  *  provided  he  would  entirely  come  into  his  in- 
terest/ His  unprejudiced  conduct  at  this  period/ 
the  efforts  which  he  made  to  save  the  lives  of  Stanley 
and  Lord  Stafford  (both  zealous  Papists),  his  mode- 
rate language  relative  to  the  exclusion  of  the  t)uke 
of  York,  and  hi^  proposal  of  a  Prince  Regent  in 
his  stead,  are  suffidehtly  related  in  the  ^  History  of 
his  Own  Times/ 

In  1682,  on  the  change  of  administration  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Duke,  being  much  resorted  to  by  persons 
of  all  parties,  in  order  to  avoid  returning  visits  he 
built  a  laboratory,  and  went  through  a  course  of 
chemical  experiments.  Not  long  afterward,  he  re- 
fused a  living  of  three  hundred  pounds  per  anh.y 
offered  him  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  ofa  cohditioh  of 
his  continmng  to  reside  in  London; 

His  behaviour  oil  the  trial  of  Lord  Russell,  his 
attendance  upon  him  in  prison  and  at  his  execution, 
and  a  suspicion  of  his  being  concerned  in  drawing  up 
that  nobleman's  speech,  having  excited  against  him 
the  indignation  of  the  court;  he  took  a  short  tour  to 
Paris ;  wh^re,  by  the  express  direction  of  the  French 
monarch,  he  was  treated  with  unusual  civility,  and 
became  acquainted  with  several  eminent  persons. 
Not  thinking  it  right,  however,  to  be  longer  absent 
from  his  professional  duties,  he  returned  to  London ; 
and  was  soon  afterward,  in  pursuance  of  the  royal 
mandate,  discharged  from  his  lectureship  at  St. 
Clement's.  Having  dlsb  in  a  sermon  at  the  Roll's 
Chapel,  on  the  fifth  of  Nov^tober  1684,  severely 
inveighed  against  the  doctrines  of  Popery,  he  was 
forbidden  ta  preach  diere  any  more.  His  text,  Ps. 
xxii. 21,  Scwe  mefromthcLtoiis  mouth:  thou  Hatt 
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heard  me  from  the  horns  of  the  Unicorns^  was 
thought  i0  contain  a  bold  reference  to  the  supporters 
of  the  fojral  arms,  though  the  preacher  asserts  that 
he  intended  no  such  allusion.  The  discourse  itself 
was  deemed  equally  bold,  espedallj  in  quoting  the 
imprecation  of  James  I.  against  any  of  his  posterity, 
who  should  endeavour  to  introduce  Popery.  He 
published,  about  this  penod,  several  works  favourable 
to  liberty  and  Protestantism,  among  which  stand 
most  deservecDy  high  his  lives  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
and  Bishq^  BedelL 

'Upon  the  accession  of  the  new  Monarch,  he  ob- 
tained leave  to  quit  the  kingdom.  After  visiting 
Parisy  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  met  with  a 
most  hospitable  reception;  the  Pope  himself  (Inno- 
cent II.)  sending  him .  word  that  *  to  supersede  the 
ceremony  of  kissing  his  Holiness'  slipper,  he  would 
give  him  a  private  audience  in  bed ; '  but  fix)m  this 
Dr.  Burnet  excused  himself 

One  evening,  on  visiting  i  Cardinal  Howard,  he 
found  him  distributing  relics  to  two  French  gentle^ 
men ;  upon  which,  he  whispered  to  him  in  English 
his  surprise,  that  ^  an  English  priest  should  be  at 
Rome,  helping  them  off  with  the  ware  of  Babylon.' 
The  Cardinal  smUed  at  the  remark,  and  repeating 
it  in  French  to  his  visitors,  bade  them  teU  their 
countrymen,  ^  how  bold  the  heretics  and  how  mild 
the  cardinals  were  in  that  dty.' 

Some  disputes  however,  which  Burnet  held  during 
his  stay  concerxung  religion,  beginning  to  be  taken 
notice  of,  upon  an  intimation  received  from  Prince 
Borghese  he  pursued  his  travels  through  Switzer- 
land and  Germany.  Of  these  he  has  given  an  ac- 
count in  his  ^  Travels/  published  in  1687.    What 
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aft  GftBara»  he  wwtmty  xmommeiided  tQ  ^'a  dkai^ 
aoma  i^Iaxatioii  in  the  sufaseriplioD  required  fiir 
orders,  the  rigour  of  which  )md  caused  the  expeteiar 
tim  of  many  worthy  men  and  the  iminoofe  Qonif- 
ptiance  of  others. 

In  1686»  arriving  at  Utiecht»  with  the  intentieft 
ef  settling  in  soma  of  the  Seven  Provinaes,  he  r&f 
edved  an  invitation  fixxn  the  Prince  and  princess  o£ 
Onange  to  the  H^gue;  end  being  admitted  to  their 
aecscet  councili^  he  advisad  the  fitting  out  of  a  fleet 
in  Holland  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  tfaeiF 
£denda.*    This,  and  the  account  ef  his  Trafdp»  in 

*  <<  It  19  not  to  b^  uoderstood,'*  sa^  Mr.  Fox  (spefJung  qS 
some  exiled  conspirators)  '^  that  there  were  no  other  names 
upon  the  list  of  those  who  ited  from  tiie  tyranny  of  die  BritiE^ 
^Ternneat,  of  tiiought  Ih^nselves  vnsaHi  in  ffaeir  iialiv(^  counlrjr 
oa  foopuai  of  ^'fi  vipleap^  l^ifle  those  ^f  ihf  p«rs^n«  f^§r 
lEineation^  mdof  such  99  jpinedin  th^  bold  aq4  ba^ar^oijii^ 
enterprise.  Another  class  of  emigrants,  not  less  sensibly  prg^f 
bably  to  the  wrongs  of  their  cdmitry,  but  less  sanguine  in  their 
hopes  of  immediate  redress,  is  ennobled  by  the  names  of  Biufiiet 
the  Uslariiui  aad  Mr.  Lacke.  It  is  diffiooit  io  acfisda  a>  the 
opiw^^  wlvAhtb^$r9t<oftb^89$#«WtoeQ^(iBr^  'th<^^ 

particular  injustices  had  b^en  ci^pmitte^,  th^  misgovernmenj^ 
had  not  been  of  such  a  nature  1^  to  justify  resistapce  by  arms/ 
But  the  prudential  reasons  against  resistance,  at  that  time,  were 
eiMseedSngly  strong;  tmd  there  is  no  point  in  hamao  ^senceims^ 

wbea^n  tb^  iUc«ales  ^f  i^itm  wA  "f^si^ly  v^im^e  arr  sf^ 
identi6edt  its  in  this  ^e«t  q^u^stioo  pf  r^iance  b^  foipe  tp 
established  government.  *  Success,'  jt  has  been  ipTidiously  re- 
marked, *  constitutes  in  most  instances  the  sole  difference  between 
ihe  traitor  and  the  deliverer  of  bis  country.'  A  ratfonai  [nroba- 
fajiky  <if  aucoess,  itanay  be  truly  ^aad^  djadqgiaghes  Ae  weft* 
QPMidered  .ealerpKiso  <if  $ke  petmA  S^V9^  tb^  ^asb  sqhef^s  ^tk^ 
disturber  9f  the  public  pejRpe.  To  .^oiomond  sucpess,  is  jpipt  m 
the  power  of  jnan:  but  to  deserve  success,  by  cboosiiig  a 
proper  thne  as  well  as  a  proper  object,  by  the  prudence  of  iiis 
meaas  no  less  than  by  the  parity  pf  bk  views,  ty  a  cause  not 
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which  he  represents  Popery  and  t3rranny  as  inse- 
pajrable^  with  some  of  his  papers  reflecting  on  the 
proceedings  of  England,  induced  James  II.  to  insist 
by  his  Embassador  that  he  should  be  forbidden  the 
Dutch  Court.  He  continued,  however,  to  be  trusted 
and  employed  as  before.  And  a  report  being  circu- 
lated, that  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  married  to 
a  lady  of  considerable  fortune*  at  the  Hague,  m 
order  to  prevent  this  and  to  put  an  end  to  his  fre- 
*  quent  conferences  with  the  ministers,  a  prosecution 
for  high  treason  was  set  on  foot  agamst  him  both 
in  England  and  Scotland :  but,  by  obtaining  a  bill 
of  naturalisation  with  a  view  to  his  intended  mar- 
riage, he  avoided  the  storm. 

Being  now  legally  placed  under  the  protection  of 

Holland^  he  undertook,  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of 

Middleton,  to  answer  all  the  matters  laid  to  his 

charge ;   adfling  that  ^  he  regarded  his  allegiance^ 

'     during  his  stay  in  these  parts,  as  transferred  from  his 

* 

on]y  intrinsically  just  but  likely  to  insure  general  support,  is  the 
mdispensable  duty  of  him  who  engi^s  in  an  insurrection  against 
an  existing  government.  Upon  this  subject  the  opinion  of 
Ludlow,  who  though  often  misled  appears  to  haye  been  an 
honest  and  enlightened  man,  is  striking  and  forcibly  expressed : 
*  We  ought  (says  he)  to  be  very  careful  and  circumspect  in 
that  particular,  and  at  least  be  assured  of  very  probable  grounds, 
to  believe  the  power  under  which  we  engage  to  be  sufficiently 
able  to  protect  us  in  our  undertaking :  otherwise,  I  should  ac- 
count myself  guilty  not  only  of  my  own  blood,  bttt  also  in  some 
I  measure  of  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  all  those  that  I  should 
induce  to  engage  with  me,  though  the  cause  were  never  so 
just/ »» 

*  Mrs.  Mary  Scot,  who  to  the  advantage  of  birth  and  wealth 
united  those  of  a  fine  person  and  cultivated  understanding.  She 
was  originally  descended  from  the  Scots  of  Buccleugh,  in  Scot- 
land* 

VOL.   V.  Q 
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Majesty  to  the  States  General.'  In  another  letter^ 
likewise^  he  stated  that,  ^  if  upon  non-appearance  a 
sentence  should  be  passed  against  him,  he  should 
for  his  own  justification  be  compelled  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  share  he  had  taken  in  public  affairs,, 
in  which  he  might  be  led  to  mention  what  he 
was  afraid  would  not  be  very  satisfactory  to  Im 
Majesty.* 

These  expressions  gave  such  offence  to  the  English 
Court,  that  dropping  the  former  prosecution,  they 
proceeded  against  him  as  guilty  of  high  treason :  a 
sentence  of  outlawry  was  passed  upon  him;  and  the 
King  having  in  vain  demanded  his  person,  insisted 
subsequently  that  *  he  should  be  banished  from  the 
Seven  Provinces.'  This  the  States  refused,  aUeging, 
that  ^  he  was  become  their  subject  >  and,  if  his  Ma- 
jesty had  any  thing  to  lay  to  his  charge,  justice 
should  be  done  in  their  courts.' 

Being  thus  secured  from  all  danga*,  he  proceeded 
to  forward  the  important  affair  of  the  Revolutiozu 
He  gave  early  notice  of  it  to  the  Court  of  Hanover ; 
intimating,  that  *  it's  effectuation  might  probably  end 
in  the  succession  of  that  illustrious  House  to  the 
British  crown.'  He  wrote,  aLs(>»  several  pamphlets 
in  support  of  the  designs  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
assisted  in  drawing  up  his  Declaration  and  other 
papers,  and  when  he  set  off  upon  his  expedition,  ac- 
companied him  as  Chaplain.  Upon  his  landing  like- 
wise at  Exeter,  he  suggested  the  Association,  and 
was  of  no  small  service,  by  his  pulpit-eloquence,  in 
confirming  or  converting  proselytes  to  the  great  cause 
in  which  they  were  embarked. 

During  these  transactions  Dr.  Crewe,  Bishop  oF 
Durham,  who  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  by  his 
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conduct  in  the  High  Commission  Court,  proposed  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange  to  resign  his  bishopric  in  favour 
of  Dr.  Burnet,  on  condition  of  an  allowance  of  1000/« 
per  ann.  out  of  it's  revenues ;  but  Burnet  refused  to 
accept  it  upon  those  terms. 

His  services,  however,  did  not  long  remain  unre- 
warded ;  for  William  had  not  been  many  days  on  the 
throne,^  before  he  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Salis^ 
biiry  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Seth  Ward.  In  the  House 
of  Lords,  he  distinguished  himself  by  declaring  for 
moderate  measures  with  regard  to  those  of  the  clergy, 
who  scrupled  to  take  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary, 
and  by  exerting  his  abilities  in  promoting  a  legal  tole* 
ration  <rf  the  Protestant  Dissenters. 

In  1689»  a  passage  in  his  ^  Pastoral  Letter  to  the 
Clergy  of  his  Diocese,  concerning  the  Oaths  of  Su- 
premacy  and  Allegiance  to  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary,'  which  seemed  to  ground  their  title  to  the 
crowii  on  the  right  of  conquest,  gave  such  offence 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  that  they  ordered  it 

*  He  was  consecrated  March  31,  1689.  From  his  biogra* 
pher  we  learn,  that  *^  little  anxious  after  his  own  preferment, 
he  solicited  this  see  in  favour  of  his  old  friend  Dr.  Lloyd,  then 
Bkhop  of  St.  Asaph ;  but  William  coldly  assured  him,  *  he  had 
another  person  in  view,^  and  the  next  day  nominated  Burnet 
biiDself : ''  and  he  himself  informs  us, '  the  King  used  terms  more 
obliging  than  usually  fell  from  him,  and  the  Queen  expressed 
her  hopes  that  he  would  now  put  in  practice  those  notions  with 
which  he  had  taken  the  liberty  often  to  entertain  her! '  "Arch- 
bishop Sancroft  (he  adds)  for  some.days  seemed  determined  to 
irepture  incurring  a  pramuniref  rather  than  obey  the  mandate 
for  consecration :  but  at  last  he  granted  a  commission  to  all  the 
Bishops  of  his  province,  or  any  three  of  them,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Bishop  of  London,  to  exercise  his  meUropolittcal  authority 
during  pleasure." 

G3 
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to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hang^ 
man.* 

Upon  the  dose  of  the  session^  he  went  down  to 
his  diocese,  where  he  was  scrupulously  exact  in  the 
discharge  of  his  function ;  particularly  in  the  con- 
ferring of  orders,  and  admitting  to  livings. 

His  attendance  in  parliament  was  constant  every 
winter ;  and  during  the  summer-seasons  he  resided, 
chiefly,  at  Salisbury.  He  never  failed,  however,  to 
hold  annual  visitations  at  all  the  principal  towns  in 
his  diocese,  when  he  strictly  investigated  the  con- 
duct of  the  dergy,  and  took  great  pains  to  have  youth 
instructed  in  Christian  prindples,  looking  upon  con- 
firmation without  previous  catechising  as  an  idle  cere- 
mony. He  even  instituted  at  his  own  expense  a 
amall  seminary  for  students  of  divinity  at  Salisbury ; 
but  this  he  disfcontinued  on  the  suggestion,  that  ^  it 
might  be  deemed  a  virtual  censure  upon  the  mode  of 
religious  education  pursued  at  the  Universities.' 

To  pluralities  of  livings,  except  where  two  churdhes 
lay  near  each  other  and  were  poorly  endowed,  he 
was  a  warm  and  constant  enemy.  But  whenever 
non-residence  was  the  consequence  of  a  plurality,  he 
used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  .it^  and  in 
some  cases  even  chose  to  hazard  a  suspension,  rather 
than  give  institution.  In  his  Charges,  indeed,  he  ex- 
claimed against  pluralities,  as  a  sacrilegious  robbery 
of  the  revenues  of  the  church ;.  and  his  zeal  upon 
this  subject  is  recorded,  in  one  instance,  to  have  pro- 
duced a  signal  effect.    Upon  his  first  visitation  at 


*  One  6t  a  similar  tendencj,  by  Charles  iBlount,  was  jostly 
consigned,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  same  fiite. 
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Salisbury,  he  urged  the  authority  of  St.  Bernard^ 
who  being  consulted  by  one  of  liis  followers,  *  Whe- 
ther he  might  not  accept  of  two  benefices  ? '  replied, 
^  And  how  will  you  be  able  to  serve  them  both  ? " 
**  I  intend,''  answered  the  priest,  **  to  officiate  in 
one  of  them  by  a  deputy."  **  Will  your  deputy  be 
damned  for  you  too  ?  "  asked  the  saint.  ^'  Believe 
me,  you  may  serve  your  cure  by  proxy,  but  yoa 
must  be  damned  in  person.''  This  expression  so  af- 
fected Mr.  Kfilsey,  a  pious  clergyman  then  present, 
that  he  immediately  resigned  the  Rectory  of  Bemer- 
ton^  worth  SOO/.  per  ann.,  which  he  then  hdd  with 
ene  of  greater  value.  Nor  was  this  act  (^  adf-denial 
without  it's  reward ;  for  though  their  principles  in 
church-matters  were  totally  opposite,  Burnet  con-^ 
ceived  such  an  esteem  for  him  from  this  action,  that 
he  not  only  persuaded  the  Chapter  to  elect  him  a 
Canon,  but  likewise  made  him  Archdeacon  of  Sarum, 
and  gave  him  one  of  the  best  jH-ebends  in  tl^ediurdbu 
In  respect  to  residence,  likewise,  he  was  so  strict, 
that  he  would  not  permit  even  his  own  Chaplains  to 
attend  upon  him,  after  they  had  once  obtained  livings. 
He  considered  himself  indeed^  as  pastor  of  the  whole 
diocese,  under  the  same  obligation ;  and  would  never 
be  absent  from  it  except  during  his  attendance  on  the 
parliament,  from  which,  as  soon  as  the  principal 
business  of  the  nation  was  despatched,  he  instantly 
returned  to  the  duties  of  his  ejoseppal  office^  And 
though  his  Majesty,  upon  his  going  over  to  Irelaspd 
or  Manders,  always  injoined  him  to  attend  the  Queen, 
and  assist  her  wkh  his  counsel  in  all  emergencies ; 
he  would  not  on  sucl^  occasions  accept  of  lodj^gs  at 
"Wliiteihall,  but  hired  a  house  at  Windsor,  in-order 
^  be  within  his  own  bishopric,  and  yet  near  enough 
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ta  the  court  to  attend  twice  a-week,  or  oftener  if 
business  required  it. 

With  William  aiid  Mary,  though  the  former  is 
said  to  have  been  occasionally  offended  with  his  free- 
dom of  speech,  he  continued  in  great  favour  during 
their  whole  reign.  He  did  not,  however,  make  the 
ordinary  use.  of  court-influence ;  for  though  he  ob- 
tained many  employments  and  gratuities  for  others, 
in  no  instance,  it  is  said,  did  he  soUcit  a  favour  for 
himself  or  his  family :  on  the  contrary,  he  dedined 
offevs  of  high  preferment. 

In  169%  he  published  his  *  Pastoral  Care ; '  and  in 
169S,  upon '  doctrinal  points,  ^  Four  Discourses  to 
the  Clergy  of  his  Diocese/  The  year  following,  in 
a  Funeral  Sermon  on  Archbishop  Tillotson^  he  vin- 
dicated the  memory  of  that  illustrious  Prelate  from 
the  attack  made  upon  it :  and  the  death  of  Queen 
Mary,  in  1695,  drew  from  him  *  An  Essay  on  her 
Character,*  in  a  high  strain  of  eulogy. 

In  1698,  when  it  became  necessary  to  settle  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester's  family,  William  sent  the  Earl- 
of  Sunderland  with  a  message  to  the  Princess 
Anne,' acquainting  her,  ^  that  he  placed  the  whole 
management  of  her  son's  household  into  her  hands, 
hut  that  he  owed  the  care  of  his  education  to  him- 
self and  his  people,  and  therefore  would  name  the 
peraons  for  that  purpose.'  Accordingly,  the  Earl  of 
Marlborough  was  nominated  his  Gk)vemor,  and 
Bishop  Burnet  his  Preceptor.  The  latter,  however, 
who  had  then  retired  into  his  diocese  (having  lately 
lost  his  second  wife  by  the  small-pox*)  altiiiough 

*  He  soon  supplied  her  place  by  ai  third,  the  widow  Berkeley, 
a  lady  of  great  respectability,  and  authoress  of  a  <  Method  of 
Devotion.* 
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he  was  assured  that  ^  the  Princess  had  testified  her 
approbation  of  the  royal  choice/  entreated  the  Earl 
of  Sunderland  and  Archbishop  Tennison  to  use  their 
interest  with  the  King  deprecating  the  appointment. 
But  his  Majesty  being  extremely  solicitous  that  he 
should  accept  the  post,  and  his  friends  earnestly  press- 
ing him  not  to  refuse  a  station  in  which  he  might  ren*> 
d6r  his  country  such  signal  service,  he  waited  upon 
William  at  Windsor,  to  signify  that  *  he  was  willix^g 
to  take  upon  him  the  trust  in  question ;  but  as  the 
discharge  of  it  must  detain  him  constantly  at  court, 
he  desired  leave  to  resign  his  bishopric/  The  King 
was  much  surprised  at  this  proposal,  and  would  by 
no  means  consent  to  it.  Finding  however  that 
Burnet  persisted  in  it,  he  consented  that  <  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  should  reside  aU  the  summer  at  Wind- 
sor, and  that  the  Bishop  should  have  ten  weeks  al** 
lowed  him  every  year  to  visit  the  other  parts  of  his 
diocese.' 

In  tUs  high  office,  he  took  great  pains  with  his 
pupil's  education ;  though  the  good  effects  of  his  care 
were  unhappily  intercepted  by  the  untimely  death  of 
his  royal  pupil,  "  I  took  to  my  own  province*  (says 
he,  in  his  *  History  of  his  Own  Times ')  the  reading 
and  explaining  the  Scriptures  to  him,  and  instructing 
him  in  the  principles  of  religion  and  the  rules  of 
virtue,  and  the  giving  him  a  view  of  history,  geo- 
graphy, politics,  and  government.  I  resolved,  also,  to 
look  very  exactly  to  all  the  masters,  that  were  ap- 
pointed to  teach  him  other  things."  In  another  place, 
speaking  of  the  Duke's  death,  he  observes,  ^*  I  had 
been  trusted  with  his  education  now  for  two  years, 
and  he  had  made  an  amazing  progress,  I  had  read 
over  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Gospels  with  hiflib 
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and  had  explained  things  thal^  fell  in  my  way  very 
copiously."——"  I  went  through  geography  so  often 
with  him,  that  he  went  through  all  the  maps  very 
particularly.  I  explained  to  him  the  forms  of  go- 
vernment in  every  country,  with  the  interests  and 
trade  of  that  country,  and  what  was  both  good  and 
bad  in  it.  I  acquainted  him  with  all  the  great  revo- 
lutions that  had  been  in  the  world,  and  gave  him  a 
copious  account  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Histories, 
and  of  Plutarch's  lives.  The  last  thing  I  explained 
to  him  was,  the  Gothic  constitution,  and  the  benefi- 
ciary and  feudal  laws.  I  talked  of  these  things,  at 
different  times,  nearly  three  hours  a  day." 

In  16999  he  published  his  ^  Exposition  of  the 
Thirty  Nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,' 
\rhich  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  judicious  performances  on  the  subject-  It  was 
censured,  indeed, ,  by  the  Lower  House  of  Convo- 
cation in  1701 ;  1.  as  allowing  a  diversity  of  opi- 
nions, which  the  Articles  were  framed  to  prevent ; 
3,  as  including  many  passages  contrary  to  the  true, 
meaning  of  the  Articles,  and  to  other  received  doc- 
trines of  our  church ;  and  3.  as  maintaining  some 
things  of  pernicious  consequence  to  the  church,  and 
derogatory  from  the  honour  of  the  Reformation: 
but  that  House  refusing  to  enter  into  particulars, 
unless  they  might  at  the  same  time  offer  some  other 
matters  to  the  Upper  House  which  the  Bishops 
would  not  admit,  the  affair  was  dropped.  And  it 
was  attacked  by  various  writers :  Dr.  Binckes,  who 
was  answered  in  a  Treatise  ascribed  to  Dr.  John 
Hoadly,  Primate  of  Ireland ;  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards, 
Mr.  Burscough,  and  Mr.  Edmund  Elys.  The  scheme 
for  the  augmentation  of  poor  livings  out  of  the  First 
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Emits  and  Tenths  due  to  the  crown  was  projected 
by  him,  and  passed  into  a  law  in  1704.     In  1706^ 
he  published  a  collection  of  *  Sennons  and  Pamphlets* 
I  in  3  vols.  4<to. ;   in  1710,    an  *  Exposition  of  the 

;  Gburch  Catechism ; '  and,  in  1713,  ^  Sermons  on  se- 

veral Occasions,'   with  an  '  Essay  toward  a  New 
I  Book  of  Homilies.' 

At  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell,  in  1709,  he  made 
a  long  speech  in  the  House  of  Peers  against  that 
divine,  proving  that  *  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance 
was.  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England.* 
And. though  he  was  less  in  favour  at  court  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  than  he  had  been  in  that  of 
her  predecessor,  she  treated  him  with  sufficient  re- 
spect, to  encourage  him  to  speak  openly  to  her  con- 
cerning the  state  of  her  affairs.  In  1710,  he  told 
her,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  *  what  reports  were 
spread  of  her  throughout  the  nation,  as  if  she  fa- 
voured the  design  of  bringing  the  Pretender  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  crown,  upon  a  bargain '  that  she  should 
hold  it  during  her  life.  He  was  sure,  that  these  re- 
ports  were  spread  about  by  persons  in  the  confidence 
of  those,  who  were  believed  to  know  her  mind :  and 
that  if  she  were  capable  gf  making  such  a  bargain 
for  herself,  by  which  her  people  were  to  be  deUvered 
^p  and  sacrificed  after  her  death,  as  it  would  darken 
all  the  glory  of  her  reign,  so  it  must  set  all  her  peo- 
ple to  consider  of  the  most  proper  ways  of  securing 
themselves  by  bringing  over  the  Protestant  successors; 
in  which  he  himself  would  concur,  if  she  did  not 
take  effectual  means  to  extinguish  those  jealousies :  * 
subjoining  many  other  very  free  remarks,  aU  which 
she  heard  very  patiently,  though  she  made  him  but 
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Httle  answer*  "  Yet,"  adds  he,  "  by  what  she  said^ 
she  seemed  desirous  to  make  me  think,  she  agreed 
to  what  I  .laid  before  her ;  but  I  found  afterward,  it 
had  no  effieGt  upon  her.  Yet  I  had  great  quiet  in 
my  own  mind,  since  I  had  with  an  honest  freedom 
made  the  best  use  I  could  of  the  access  I  had  to 
her-" 

When  he  had  attained  his  seventy  second  year,  he 
was  taken  ill  of  a  violent  cold,  which  soon  changed 
to  a  pleuritic  fever.  He  was  attended  in  it  by  his 
friend  and  relation.  Dr.  Che3nie,  who  treated  him 
with  the  utmost  skill ;  but  as  the  distemper  grew 
to  a  height,  which  seemed  to  baffle  all  remedies,  he 
sent  for  Sir  Hans  Sloane  and  Dl*.  Mead,  who  quickly 
found  his  case  to  be  desperate.  When  he  perceived  his 
end  approaching,  he  employed  his  few  remaining 
hours  in  acts  of  devotion,  and  in  giving  advice  to 
hisf  family ;  of  whom  he  took  leave  in  such  a  manner, 
as  evinced  the  utmost  tenderness  accompanied  with 
the  greatest  constancy  of  mind.  Yet  while  he  was 
so  little  sensible  of  the  terrors  of  death,  as  to  meet 
it  with  joy.  He  could  not  but  express  his  concern  for 
the  grief  which  he  saw  it  caused  in  others.  .  He  died 
March  17,  1715,  and  wag  interred  in  the*  parish- 
church  of  St.  James,  Clerkenwell,*  where  a  hand- 
some marble  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory ; 
from  the  Latin  inscription  upon  which  we  learn  that, 
as  Preacher  in  the  Rolls  Chapel, 

*  On  taking  down  the  old  church  in  September  1788,  his  re- 
mains were  unaxpidably  disturbed.  Upon  this  occasion  his  body 
was  found  inclo^d  in  a  leaden  coffin,  the  outside  wooden  one 
being  decayed.  The  lead  was  broken  at  the  head,  through 
which  the  skull  and  some  hair  was  vUible. 
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donee  nimis  acriter 

fui  iiSf  qui  rerum  turn  potiebantur^  visum  est  J 
Ecclesia  Romance 

malas  artes  insectatur^ 

ah  officio  submoius  est'-^ 

«    «    .«     » 

Ti^rannidi  ef  Superstiiioni 

semper  infensum  scripta  eruditissma  demonstranii 

necnon  Libertatis  patria 

•oeraque  Religionis  strenuum 

semperque  indefessum  propugnatorem ; 

quarum  utriusque  conservanda  spem  unam 

jam  ^  longo  tempore  in  iUustrissimd  domo  Brunsvicemi 

coUocaratm 

After  his  death,  his  *  History  of  his  own  Times 
tiilh  his  Life  annexed,'  agreeably  to  his  testamentary 
direction,  was  published  by  his  son,  Thomas  Burnet, 
Esq. ;  the  first  volume  in  1724,*  and  the  second  ten 

•  Of  this  there  are  two  French  versions ;  one  by  M .  de  la  Pillo- 
niere,  printed  at  the  Hague  in  three  volumes,  12mo.  1725;  the 
other  by  an  anonymous  translator  at  the  same  place  in  the  same 
year,  in  two^ volumes  4to.  Swifb,  in  his  *  Short  Remarks '  on  this 
work  (ed.  1808,  v.  98)  says,"  This  author  is,  in  most  particulars, the 
worst  qualified  for  an  Historian  that  ever  I  met  with.  His  stile  is 
rough,  full  of  improprieties,  his  expressions  often  Scotch,  and 
often  such  as  are  used  by  the  meanest  people.  His  characters  are 
miserably  wrought,  in  many  things  mistaken,  and  all  of  them  de* 
tracting ;  except  of  those,  who  were  friends  to  the  Presbyterians/* 
Many  of  those  characters  were  struck  through  with  his  own  hand, 
but  left  legible  in  the  MS.,  which  he  ordered  in  his  last  will  **  his 
executor  to  print  faithfully  as  he  left  it,  without  adding,  sup- 
pressing, or  altering.it  in  any  particular.*'  In  the  second  vo- 
lume the  Editor  promises,  that  **  the  original  MS.  of  both  vo- 
lumes shall  be  deposited  in  the  Cotton  library.  But  this  promise 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  fulfilled ;  at  least  it  certainly  was 
not  in  .1736,  when  two  letters  were  printed  addressed  to  Thomas 
Burnet,  Esq.,  in  the  second  of  which  the  writer  asserted,  that 
he  had  in  his  own  possession  **  an  authentic  and  complete  col- 
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years  afterward.  His  other  works,  beside  those  already 
mentioned,  are,  *  A  Relation  of  the  Deaths  of  the  Pri- 

lection  of  castrated  pastages."  Of  these  a  copy  may  be  found 
in  the  European  Magazine  for  1795  and  1796  (xxvii.  37,  157, 
221,  874;  xxviii.  88,  245,  312,  392;  and  xxix.  87.)  with  MS. 
Obsenrations  on  the  History  by  Lords  Aylesbury  and  Hard* 
wicke.  Dean  Swift,  Speaker  Onslow,  Mr.  Goodwin  of  Baliol 
College,  &c.  The  Speaker's  notes,  however,  utter  a  different 
language  from  those  of  Swift,  and  their  writer  (as  the  late  Lord 
Clarendon  has  been  heard  to  mention)  used  to  state,  *  be  had 
found  many  things  in  the  Bishop's  Narrative  to  be  true,  which 
bad  been  objected  to  as  falsities ;  and  that  he  did  not  doubt, 
many  more  would  in  process  of  time  be  confirmed.'  The  same 
opinion  appears,  from  Nichols'  *  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,'  (L  562.  note)  to  have  been  entertained 
also  by  Dr.  Newcome,  Master  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
who  was  accustomed  to  declare  of  this  woi^  (in  opposition  to 
the  judgement  of  Nichols  himself,  by  whom  it  is  ranked  with 
^the  Histories  of  Oldmixon,  Kennett,  and  Macaulay')  that 
*'  however  spoken  against  at  it's  first  appearance,  it  would  gaia 
credit  by  time,  and  in  the  end  would  be  justly  valued  for  it's 
authority."  The  Editor  himself  likewise,  if  this  note  were  not 
already  too  long,  could  adduce  a  strong  illustration  of  the  Right 
Eev.  Author's  accuracy  (II.  423.)  from  the  valuable  Collection  of 
Lord  Godolphin's  Papers  in  the  possession  of  his  illustrious  de- 
scendent  the  Duke  of  Leeds.  In  a  copy  of  this  History,  also^ 
with  MS.  Notes  by  Lord  D.  Secretary  of  State  at  the  time  de- 
scribed, occurs  the  following  memorandum,  at  the  end  of  Vol.  L 
*'  So  far  I  read,  and  did  not  perceive  any  design  in  the  writer  to 
pervert  or  mislead :  but  this  (he  adds)  was  not  the  case  in  the 
succeeding  volume ; "  which,  however,  is  chiefly  a  compilation 
from  the  newspapers.  By  the  nonjurors  it  was  creditably  deno* 
minated.  Opprobrium  Historic. 

On  the  *  Memoirs  of  P.  P.  Clerk  of  this  Parish,'  by  the 
Scriblerus  Club,  Dr.  Warton  observes :  **  It  was  impossible  but 
that  such  a  History  as  Burnet's,  which  these  Memoira  are  in-' 
tended  to  ridicule,  relating  recent  events  so  near  the  time  of 
their  transaction,  should  be  variously  represented  by  the  violent 
parties  that  have  agitated  and  disgraced  this  country ;  though 
these  parties  arise  from  the  very  nature  of  our  firee  government* 
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mitive  Persecutors,  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Lac- 
tantius :  with  a  large  Preface,  in  which  the  PriQci« 
pies,  the  Spirit,  and  the  Practice  of  Persecution  are 
freely  censured  and  condemned ; '  his  ^  History  of 
the  Bights  of  Princes,  in  disposing  of  Ecclesiastical 
Benefices  and  Church-Lands ; '  his  ^  Translation  and 
Examination  of  a  Letter,  written  by  the  last  General 
Assembly  of  the  Clergy  of  France  to  the  Protestants,, 
inviting  them  to  return  to  their  Conununion,  &cc.  ;* 
and  his  '  Translation  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia,* 
preceded  by  a  Preface  concerning  the  Nature  of 
Translations,  &c.  &c. 

Distinguished  generally,  as  a  writer,  by  his  vigour 
and  the  depth  and  variety  of  his  knowledge,  as  a 

Accordingly,  this  Prelate's  *  History  of  his  own  Times'  was  as 
much  vilibfied  and  depreciated  by  the  Tories,  as  praised  and 
magnified  by  the  Whigs.  Relating  the  actions  of  a  Persecutor 
and  a  Benefactor,  he  was  accused  of  partiality,  injustice,  ma- 
lignity, flattery,  and  falsehood.  Bevil  Higgins,  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  and  others  wrote  Remarks  on  him ;  and  Lord  Peter- 
borough's animadversions  (as  his  amanuensis,  Mr.  Holloway, 
assured  Dr.  W.)  were  very  severe :  but  they  were  never  pub- 
lished. As  Burnet  was  much  trusted  and  consulted  by  King 
William,  and  had  a  great  share  in  bringing  about  the  Revolu- 
tion, his  narratives,  it  must  be  owned,  have  a  strong  tincture  of 
self-importance  and  egotism.  These  two  qualities  are  chiefly 
exposed  in  these  Memoirs*  Hume  and  Dalrymple  have  taken 
occasion  to  censure  him.  After  all,  he  was  a  man  of  great  abi- 
lities, of  much  openness  and  frankness  of  nature,  of  much  cour- 
tesy and  benevolence,  indefatigable  in  his  studies  and  in  per- 
forming constantly  the  duties  of  his  station.— Few  persons,  or 
Prelates,  would  have  had  th6  boldness  and  honesty  to  write  such 
a  remonstrance  to  Charles  IL  on  his  dissolute  life  and  manners, 
as  did  Burnet  in  the  year  1680.  We  may  easily  guess  what  the 
sycophants  of  that  profligate  court,  and  their  profligate  master^ 
said  and  thought  of  the  piety  and  freedom  of  this  letter/* 
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Hbeokoffxa  more  especially  he  stands  high  fn  tlie 
estimation  of  his  church.  Of  his  historical  pdwers 
a  modem  writer  says : 

*  Yet  Burnetts  page  may  lasting  glory  hope, 

However  insulted  by  the  spleen  of  Pope. 

Though  his  rough  hnguage  haste  and  warmth  denote. 

With  ardent  honesty  of  soul  he  wrote : 

Though  critic  censures  on  his  works  may  shower. 

Like  faith,  his  freedom  has  a  saving  power.'  * 

This  testimony  from  a  poet,  observes  Aikin,  is  the 
more  honoura][)le,  as  Burnet  was  by  nb  m'eans  partial 
to  poets,  and  has  exposed  himself  to  Just  obloquy 
for  what  he  has  said  of  Dryden  and  Prior.f  He  ap- 
pears, indeed,  to  have  been  little  conversant  with  the 
amenities  of  literature.  He  had  the  virtues  and  the 
defect  of  an  ardent,  active,  and  honest  charactei^. 
N6  man  seems  to  have  been  more  honestly  zealous  fai 
promoting  what  he  thought  conducive  to  the  public 
good ;  and  he  possessed  a  great  fond  of  benevolence, 
liberality,  and  disinterestedness.     His  failings  were 

*  Hayley's  *  Essay  on  Itistory/ 

f  The  first  he  pronounces  **  a  monster  of  immodesty,  and  at 
impurity  of  all  sorts*'  (I.  269.) ;  and  tHe  latter  he  calls  **  one 
Prior ''  (II.  280.),  which  a  friend  to  the  poet^s  memory  thuf 
i^enged: 

*  **  One  Prior!"  and  is  this,  this  all  the  fame, 
The  poet  from  th'  historian  can  claim  ? 
No :  Prior's  verse  posterity  shall  quote. 
When  'tis  forgot  •  one  Burnet '  ever  wrote.' 

r 

His  censure  also  of  Milton,  whom,  though  he  admits  he  wrote 
in  Latin  with  great  purity  and  elegancy  of  stile  against  Salman 
•ius  and  others,  he  seems  astonished  and  almost  indignant  ta 
find  pardoned  for  his  affectation  of  blank  verse  and  his  new  and 
rough  words,  is  not  very  friendly. 
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vanity,  credulity,  officidusfiess,  and  a  kind  of  gossip- 
ing garrulity.  He.  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
a  real  lover  of  truth ;  though  his  foibles  occasionally 
exposed  him  to  the  charge  of  misrepresentation.  He 
^ved  in  times,  when  it  was  impossible  that  a  conspi* 
caous  public  character  shoidd  escape  pavty-alnise ; 
but  his  n^me  l^as  lost  none  of  it's  honours  in  it's 
descent  to  posterity.  His  controversial  works,  in- 
deed, aire  nearly  forgotten ;  but  his  two  noble  Histo- 
ries, ahd  his  liveg  of  Rochester,  Bedell,  Hale,  &c. 
wiU  sustain  aikl  prolong  his^ame. 

With  regard  to  his  domestic  habits,  private  med!^ 
taticm  (we  are  told)  took  up  the  two  first  hours,  and 
(&e  last  half  hour,  of  his  day.  The  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayers  he  always  read  himself  to  his  fa- 
mily, though  his  Chaplains  were  present.  At  the 
tea-table,  he  instructed  his  children  in  religion,  and 
gave  them  his  pwii .  comment  upon  some  portion  of 
Scripture*  He  seldom  spent. less  than  six,  and  often 
eight,  hours  a  day  in  his  study.  At  his  table,  which 
was  accessible  to  every  one,  appeared  plenty  without 
luxury:  his  equipage  was  decent  and  plain ;  and  all 
his  expenses  were,  though  generous,  short  of  profu- 
sion. He  was  a  most  affectionate  husband  to  his 
wives ;  and  to  his  children  he  showed  his  love  most 
judiciously,  not  by  hoarding  up  wealth  for  them,  but 
by  giving  them  an  excellent  education.  In  his  friend- 
ships, he  was  warm,  open-hearted,  and  constant ;  and 
though  his  station  and  his  principles  raised  him  many 
en€3nies,  he  invariably  endeavoured  to  overcome  tliem 
by  returning  good  for  evil.  Kind  and  bountiful  to 
his  servants,  he  was  to  all  that  stood  in  need  most 
charitable.  He  gave  a  hundred  pounds  at  a  time 
for  the  augmentation  of  small  livings,  bestowed  pen- 
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sions  on  poor  clergymen  and  their  widows,  and  oft 
students  for  their  education  at  the  Universities ;  and 
contributed  frequent  sums  toward  the  repair  or  the 
rebuilding  of  churches  and  parsonage-houses,  to  all 
public  collections,  to  the  support  of  cHarity-schools, 
and  to  the  putting  out  of  apprentices.  Nor  were 
his  alms  confined  to  one  nation,  sect,  or  party :  want, 
and  merit  in  the  object,  were  the  only  measures  of 
his  liberality.  With  regard  to  his  episcopal  revenue, 
he  looked  upon  himself  as  a  mere  trustee  for  the 
church,  bound  to  expehd  the  whole  in  a  decent 
maintenance  of  his  station,  and  in  acts  of  hospita^ 
lity  and  charity :  and  so  faithfully  had  he  balanced 
this  account,  that  at  his  death  no  more  of  the  in- 
come of  his  bishopric  remained  to  his  family,  than 
was  barely  sufficient  to  discharge  his  debts. 

The  character  of  this  eminent  Prelate,  written  by 
his  contemporary,  the  Marqtds  of  Halifax,  has  been 
much  admired :  "  Dr.  Burnet  is,  like  all  men  who 
are  above  the  oridinary  level,  seldom  spoken  of  in  a 
mean ;  he  must  either  be  railed  at,  or  admired.  He 
has  a  swiftness  of  imagination,  that  no  other  man 
comies  up  to ;  and,  as  our  nature  hardly  allows  us  to 
have  enough  of  any  thing  without  having  too  much, 
}ie  cannot  at  all  times  so  hold-in  his  thoughts,  but 
that  at  some  time  they  may  run  away  with  him ;  as 
it  is  hard  for  a  vessel,  that  is  bnm-fuU,  when  in 
motion,  not  to  run  over :  and,  therefore,  the  variety 
of  matter  that  he  ever  carries  about  him  may  throw 
out  more  than  an  unkind  critic  would  allow  of.  His 
first  thoughts  may  sometimes  require  more  digestion, 
not  from  a  defect  in  his  judgement,  but  from  the 
abundance  of  his  fancy,  which  furnishes  too  fast  for 
faim«    His  friends  love  him  too  well  to  see  small 
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faults ;  OT,  if  they  do,  think  that  his  greater  talents 
^ve  him  a  privilege  of  straying  from  th,e  strict  rules 
of  caution,  and  exempt  him  from  the  ordinary  rules 
of  censure.  He  produces  so  fast,  that  what  is  well 
in  his  writings  calls  for  admiration,  and  what  is  in- 
correct deserves  an  excuse :  h6  may,  in  some  things, 
require  grains  of  allowance,  which  those  only  can 
deny  him  who  are  unknown  or  unjust  to  him.  He 
is  «ot  quicker  in  discerning  other  men's  faults,  than 
he  is  in  forgiving  them ;  so  ready,  or  rather  glad,  to 
acknowledge  his  own,  that  from  blemishes  they  be- 
come ornaments.  All  the  repeated  provocations  of 
his  indecent  adversaries  have  had  no  other  e£fect  than 
the  setting  his  good-nature  in  so  much  a  better  light, 
since  his  anger  never  yet  went  farther  than  to  pity 
them.  That  heat,  which  in  most  other  men  raises 
sharpness  and  satire,  in  him  glows  into  warmth  for 
his  friends,  and  compassion  for  those  in  want  and 
misery.  As  dull  men  have  quick  eyes  in  discerning 
the  smaller  faults  of  those  that  nature  has  made. su- 
perior to  them,  they  do  not  miss  one  blot  he  makes : 
and,  being  beholden  only  to  their  barrenness  for  their 
discretion,  they  fall  upon  the  errors  which  arise  out 
of  his  abundance;  and  by  a  mistake  into  which 
their  malice  betrays  them,  they  think  that,  by  find- 
ing a  mote  in  his  eye,  they  hide  the  beams  that  are 
in  their  own.  His  quickness  makes  writing  so  easy 
to  him,  that  his  spirits  are  neither  wasted  nor  soured 
by  it:  the  soil  is  not  forced:  every  thing  grows  and 
brings  forth  without  pangs ;  which  distinguishes  as 
much  what  he  does  from  that  which  smells  of  the 
lamp,  as  a  good  palate  will  discern  between  fruit 
which  comes  from  a  rich  mould,  and  that  which 
tastes  of  the  uncleanly  pains  that  have  been  bestowed 
VOL.  V.  .  H 
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vipoa  it.  He  makes  many  enemies  by  setting  an  ill- 
Mitured  example  of  living-,  whidi  they  &te  not  m- 
dined  to  follow.  His  indifiei^nce  for  prefennent,  liis 
bontempt  not  onlj  of  splendor  but  of  all  uxaieceth 
mty'  ptenty,  Im  degrading  himself  into  the  lowest; 
And  most  painful  duties  of  his  calling  «cre  sudb  nn^ 
prdaitioai  qualities,  that  iet  him  be*  never  so  ortho- 
^x  in  other  things,  in  tibese  he  must  be  a  dissenter. 
Vittues  of  such  a  i^tamp  are  so  many  heresies  in  the 
opinion  of  those  divines,  who  have  softened  the  pri- 
mitive injunctions  so  <as  to  make  them  suit  better 
^lA  the  present  frailty  of  mankind.  No  wonder 
then  Sf  they  are  angry,  since  it  is  in  their  own  de- 
Jbnee;  or  that  from  a  piindfde  of  seEf-pres^rvation 
tliegr  should  endeavote  to  suppress  a  nan,  who^ 
{Mots  me  a  shame^  and  whoBe  life  is  a  scandal  to 
liiiem." 

That  absence  ol  ffiHifid,  which  ^  Fwmh  oafl 
Etimrdericy  formed  a  striking  feature  of  ys  oharac^ 
4)er.  A'boat  tiie  year  K80,  several  ladies  of  quality 
wove  jmprii^cmed  at  Paris  'on  tospidon  of  poisoning ; 
wnotag  others,  the  Countess  of  Soissons,  snece  ^ 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  mother  of  Prince  Eogeise  ^ 
SaVoy.  In  the  latter  end  of  "Qneen  Arnie's  reign, 
w>hc$n  thatt  distinguished  warrior  visited  England, 
Burnet  witii  his  accustcttned  'curiosity  entreated  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  to  introduce  him  to  Ubs  ShiB- 
trious  ocdlegue.  With  this  request  his  Grace  oem- 
|>lied ;  only  begging,  that  ^  he  would  be  -upon  his 
^ard  against  saying  any  thing  wUcfa  m^ht  create 
cffence.'  Mindfrd  of  this  caution,  the  Bi^op  tt^ 
solved  to  sit  silent  during  the  ivhole  entertainment: 
but  the  Prince  unfortunately,  upon  learning  his  name, 
among  dther  questidns  of  civility  asked  him,  ^  W)ien 
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bewaslartat  P^ris?'  FUtttend  l^  liiii  im^^pep^ 
attentton,  hs  hastily  rallied,  ^  lie  oould  not  ineQoIl«t$ 
tbe  yeu,  hut  }t,  wdB  when  iht  Ccmntep  pf  Sf^a^ims 
was  imprisooecL'  Jtiis  eyes  at  this  momeot  iaaetdiig 
tiiose  of  Ids  Qobfe  hoq^)  h^  ingtanljly  tfipogm^l^ 
biiuidear;  «nd  deprisreidflf  aH  bb  rwmmg  4i9crBT 
tion*  douUedhis  jejror  bj  oskmg  posdra  of  Jlii^  Higfor 
aess,  stared  wildly  a]:oiiiid  bun,  and  soapg  tbe  irlpQle 
eompmy  m  a  state  of  embarraaaiiirat  wpb^  out  of 
the  room  in  the  utmost  conforion. 

This  story  is  given  by  Noble,  in  his  continuation 
of  Granger.  On  the  same  authority  we  learn,  that 
^  he  was  extravagantly  f^nd  of  tobacco  and  writing: 
to  enjoy  both  at  the  same  time,  he  perforated  the 
broad  brim  of  his  large  hat ;  and  putting  his  long 
pjfte  through  xt,  pii^td  and  mrgtis,  and  larote  and 
puffi^d  agw.'' 

9y  bis  firat  wife,  Biabop  Swnet  ibM  99  iiaua: 
but  Ins  seowd  Jboxe  him  ithpree  aona  /and  £»uf  4wg^- 
tevs.  He  had  jtwo  4:14ldiKsat  also  by  hi3  la&lt,  k^  ^ 
w3aMm  howevis*  died  in  ttoir  ii^uacy.  WiUiMPf  l(ha 
ddest,  cffiginaHy  ibred  to  the  law,  became  'Gov^roor^ 
fisst  of  Niew  York  and  the  Jerseys,  a^d  subsequeoUy 
cf  Massachiissets  and  New  HEuapsbiffe.  He  ^dd  at 
Boston  in  17S19-  Gilbeit  was  laade  JKing's  Oiaj^aia^ 
«Dd  disttngoished  InmseLf  as  a  writer  in  fayqw  if 
Hoadly,  in  the  frelebrated  Baogorian  (x>iitro^ei:8if , 
by  Us  answers  to  Law  and  Trapp.  In  171^,  ako» 
he  fiublished  an  Abridgement  of  the  third  vphime 
of  lus  t&tib^s  '  iEIistoiy  q£  the  Hefonaation/  His 
3Wungest,  Thomas,  ^iirought  up  to  the  law,  fay  his 
dissipated  youth  gave  his  father  great  uneasiness. 
He,  however,  aOied  letters  with  pleasure ;  and  wrote 
munerous  pamphlets  in  behalf  of  the  Whig  party« 
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At  length  he  reformed  his  conduct,  and  after  being 
for  some  time  Consul  at  Lisbon,  became  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  the  reign 
of  George  II.  He  was  knighted,  and  died  in  1753. 
A  clause  in  his  wiU  gave  rise  to  much  conversation 
after  his  decease,  and  to  a  very  serious  and  sensible 
pamphlet,  entitled  *  The  True  Church  of  Christ, 
which  and  where  to  be  found,  &c/  A  collection 
also  of  verses,  written  by  him  in  his  early  Hfe,  was 
published  in  4to.  in  1777. 


EXTRACTS. 

From  the  Life  of  Bishop  Bedell. 

>— ^  This  leads  me  to  another  part  of  his  character; 
that  must  represent  the  care  he  took  of  the  natives : 
he  observed,  with  much  regret,  that  the  English  had 
9II  along  neglected  the  Irish  as  a  nation,  not  only 
conquered  but  undisciplinable;  and  that  the  clergy 
had  scarcely  considered  them  as  a  part  of  their  charge, 
but  had  left  them  wholly  in  the  hands  of  their  own 
priests,  without  taking  any  other  care  of  them  but 
the  making  them  pay  their  tithes.  And,  indeed, 
their  priests  were  a  strange  sort  of  people,  that  knew 
generally  nothing  but  the  reading  their  offices,  which 
were  not  so  much  as  understood  by  many  of  them ; 
and  they  taught  the  people  nothing  but  the  saying 
their  Paters  aiid  Aves  in  Latin.  So  that  the  state 
both  of  the  clergy  and  laity  was  such,  that  it  could 
not  but  raise  great  compassion  in  a  man,  that  had  so 
tender  a  sense  of  the  value  of  those  souls  that  Christ 
had  purchased  with  his  blood :  therefore  he  resolved 
^to  set  about  that  apostolical  work,  (^converting  the 
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^mtives,  with  the  zeal  and  care  that  iso  great  under- 
standing required.     He  Jmew  the  gaining  on  some  of 
the  more  knowing  of  their  priests  was  like  to  be  the 
quickest  way :  for  by  their  means  he  hoped  to  spread 
the  knowledge  of  the  Reformed  Religion  among  the 
natives ;  or  rather  of  the  Christian  Religion,  to  speak 
more  strictly.     For  they  had  no  sort  of  notion  of 
Christianity,  but  only  knew  that  ,they  were  to  de- 
pend upon  their  priests,  and  were  to  confess  such  of 
their  actions  as  they  call  ^  sins*  to  them,  and  were  to 
pay  tiiem  tithes.     The  Bishop  prevailed  on  several 
priests  to  change,  and  he  was  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  truth  of  their  conversion,  that  he  provided  some 
of  them  to  ecclesiastical  benefices;  which  was  thought 
9  strange  thing,  and  was  censured  by  many  as  con- 
trary to  the  interest  of  the  English  nation.    For  it 
was  b^eved,  that  all  those  Irish  converts  were  still 
Papists  at  heart,  and  might  be  so  much  the  more 
dangerous  than  otherwise  by  that  disguise  which 
they  had  put  on.     But  he,  on  the  other  hand,  consi- 
dered chiefly  the  duty  of  a  Christian  Bishop :  he,  also, 
thought  the  true  interest  of  England' was  to  gain  the 
Irish  to  the  knowledge  of  religion,  and  to  bring  them, 
by  the  means  of  that  which  only  turns  the  heart,  to 
love  the  English  nation ;  and  so  he  judged  the  wis-^ 
dom  pf  that  course  was  apparent,  as  well  as  the  piety 
of  it.     Since  such  as  changed  their  religion  would 
become  thereby  so  odious  to  their  own  clergy,  that 
this  would  provoke  them  to  &rther  degrees  of  zeal 
in  gaining  others  to  come  over  after  them :  and  he 
took  great  care  to  work  in  those,  whom  he  trusted 
with. the  care  of  souls,  a  fuU  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  religion,  and  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  it. 
And  in  th^  he  was  so  happy,  that  of  alltbecait* 
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terte  that  fae  faafl  taiscd  td  ben^ces^  tibeve  was  Imt 
CM  gAj  thai  Ml  hick  when  the  RebeKiaD  fanAie 
mit ;  lind  he  iiot  odI^  apostatised^  but  both  plimda^d 
ktkd  iaOki  ibA  Ba^Mi  amdng  the  first.  But  no 
WUDder  if  one  mutthecer  was  dlnong  oar  Biehaj^i 
wavetUf  smce  there  was  a  tridtor  among  tiie  twelve 
ihat  Mbdwed  our-Sanaur;  There  was  a  convent  of 
fifiarft  v^  neftr  him,  m  whom  he  took  mudi  pains 
ttdth  very  good  success.  That  he  might  fhmish  hm 
ednvi^  with  the  means  of  instructing  oihars,  he 
hiade^  ihort  Catechism  to  be  printed  in  one  sheets 
beii%  £hg&di  on  the  one  pikge  and  Itish  on  the 
Othefr ;  wldch  contained  the  elements  and  most  tie<^ 
eesiwy  Odngs  of  the  Chrisiian  Rdigion,  together 
with  Sbme  fiotttts  o£  tMti})«r  aiid  some  of  the  most  in- 
structing and  edifying  passages  t^  Scripture^  Thi^ 
hei^ent  about  aS  over  his  diocese;  and  it  was  te^ 
cdv^  with  gieat  joy  ^y  many  of  the  Irish^  who 
seemed  to  be  ^*  hungering  and  tldrsting  iEifter  r^hte^ 
oumess)^  and  received  this  beginntng  of  knowlei^ 
so  Well  that  tt  gave  a  gbod  en^umgement  to  hope 
weU  upon  farAer  endeaVoUri. 

« Tlite  Bish6]|^  did,  ako,  iset  himBdf  to  kiarn  th^  IMfib 
tongue;  and  though  it  was  tod  la«e  fbr  a  imn  of  hi^ 
fears  to  learn  to  speak  St,  yet  he  canHe  to  undentand 
it  to  such  m  Saegret  «^  to  compose  a  tt^omplete  Giasn^ 
mar  of  it  <whteh  was  tltee  first  that  ever  was  maite,  te 
I  have  been  totd)  and  to  be  a  crit^  in  H :  hit^  alRH  iMtd 
CcMumon  Pt^fer  r^bUd  in  Iril^h  ^very  Sun^iy  kk  hit 
calttedi*al  for  the  benefit  H^f  the  cdhveMs  he  had  made^ 
tod  w«iLs«lwty«pre8eiiftfa.t  it  himself,  and  hie  engaged 
ah  Ms  clergy  1»  set  iisp<s<:lihk^  ih  their  {MAft^es;  ifexr 
th^  W€^  so  very  few  bued  to  read  or  write,  thtt 
«M^  ^toUcted  tbe  tonv^r^n  tS  Ae  million  Veiy 
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itrnqh.  The  New  Testament  and  the  l^Qck  of  C^m* 
QUM  Prater  were  abreadj  put  in  tl^,  Iiisli  tongue  \ 
*  hut  tie  fe^olired  to  have  the  whe)e  Bilde,  tbe  OM 
Testament  as  we}l  93  the  New,  put  9i»  ioio  the 
hands  (xf  the  Irish ;  and*  therefor^  he  laboured  vmvh 
to  find  out  one,  that  understmd  the  lai^age  sq  weQ 
tiiat  he  might  be  emfdoyed  in  so  sacred  a  work :  and 
by  the  advice  of  the  Primate  and  seTerat  other  ^mii 
n^nt  penfons  he  pitched  on  one  King«  that  had  heen 
converted  many  years  befcve,  and  was  beheved  to  b€ 
the  elegantest  writer  of  the  Imh  tongue  then  aUve» 
both  for  pro*?  and  poetry.  He  was  then  about 
seventy ;  but  notwithstanding  his  agej  atid  the  diaad*? 
vantages  of  his  education,  yet  the  Bishop  thought 
him  not  only  capable  of  this  employment,  but  qualit 
fied  for  an  higher  character :  thm^fore  he  put  him  in 
cnrders,  and  gave  him  a  benefice  in  his  diocese,  and  set 
him  to  work  in  order  to  the  translating  of  the  Bible; 
which  he  was  to  do  from  the  English  translation, 
since  theve  were  none  of  the  nation  to  be  found,  that 
knew  any  tlnng  of  ihe  originals.  The  Bishqp  set 
himself  so  much  to  the  revising  of  this  work,  that  al- 
ways After  dinner  or  supper  he  read  over  a  chaptar : 
wd  as  he  compared  the  Irish  translation  with  tha 
]&igtisb,  so  he  compared  the  English  with  the  Hebrew 
md  the  Seventy  Interpreters,  or  with  Diodati's  ItidiaA 
trftnslation  which  he  valued  Inghly ;  and  he  ccMreebsd 
th^  Irisb,  where  he  found  the  English  translators  had 
ittkdL  He  thought  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  was 
the  wly  wiay  ta  let  the  knowledge  of  religion  in 
ammg  th^  Irish,  as  it  had  first  let  the  Re&rmation 
into  the  oth^  parts  of  Eurppe ;  and  he  used  ta  tdl  a 
pasaa^  of  a  sermon  that  h^  heard  Eulgentlo  preach 
«t  V«Bk3e»  wMh  whieh  his  was  much  pleased:  it  waa 
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on  these  words  of  Christ,  Have  ye  not  read  ?  and 
so  he  took  occasion  to  tell  the  auditory,  that  if  Christ 
were  now  to  ask  this  question,  Have  ye  not  read  f 
All  the  answer  they  could  make  to  it  was,  *  No ; ' 
for  they  were  not  suffered  to  do  it.  Upon  which,  he 
taxed  with  great  zeal  the  restraint  put  on  the  use  of 
the  Scriptures  by  the  See  of  Rome.  This  was  not 
unlike  what  the  same  person  delivered,  in  another 
sermon,  preaching  upon  Pilate's  question,  What  is 
Truth  ?  He  told  them  that  ^  at  last  after  many 
searches  he  had  found  it  out,  and  held  out  a  New 
Testament,  and  said  there  it  was  in  his  hand : '  but 
then  he  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  said  coldly,  ^  But  the 
book  is  prohibited;'  which  was  so  suited  to  the  Italian 
genius,  that  it  took  mightily  with  the  auditory.  The 
Bishop  had  observed,  that  in  the  primitive  times  as 
soon  as  nations,  how  barbarous  soever  they  were, 
began  to  receive  the  Christian  Religion,  they,  had  the 
Scriptiupes  translated  into  their  vulgar  tongues ;  and 
that  all  people  were  exhorted  to  study  them :  there- 
fore he  not  only  undertook  and  be^fan  this  work,  but 
followed  it  wilh  so  much  indusly,  that  in  a  very 
few  years  he  finished  the  translation,  and  resolved  to 
set  about  the  printing  of  it;  for  the  bargain  was 
made  with  one,  that  engaged  to  perform  it.  And  as 
he  had  been  at  the  great  trouble  of  examiiiing  the 
translation,  so  he  resolved  tcr  run  the  venture  of  the 
impression,  and  took  that  expense  upon  himself.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  imagined,  what  could  have  obstructed 
so  great  and  so  good  a  work.  The  priests  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  had  reason  to  oppose  the  printing 
of  a  book,  that  has  been  always  so  fatal  to  them ; 
but  it  was  a  deep  fetch  to  possess  Reformed  divines 
with  a  jealousy  of  this  work,  and  with  hard  thoughts^ 
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conceming  it.  Yet  that  was  done ;  but  by  a  very  well 
disguised  method:  for  it  was  said,  that  ^  the  translator 
was  a  weak  and  conitemptible  man,  and  that  it  would 
expose  such  a  work  as  this  was  to  the  scorn  of  the 
nation,  when  it  was  known  who  was  the  author  of  it:' 
and  this  was  infiised  both  into  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
and  into  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.* 


A  Letter  Jirfm  Dr.  G.  Burnet  to  the  Marchioness  of  Wharton^  in 
it's  conclusion  contains  tjohat  he  calls  *  Conceits  smmming  in 
his  Thoiights  H»hen  he  uorote  last;*  but  *^  I  had  not  the  leisure,*' 
he  adds,  **  to  make  them  chime  right** 

*  Perhaps  the  Sisters,  moved  with  high  disdain 
To  see  themselves  outdone  by  such  a  strain^ 
Refuse  to  give  the  finishings  of  skill 
To  one,  whom  Nature  furnishes  so  well. 
Wit,  Fancy,  Judgement,  Memory  agree 
To  raise  in  you  a  perfect  harmony : 
Wit  gives  the  treble  notes,  so  brisk,  so  high  ; 
A  copious  Fancy  makes  them  gently  fly. 
And  gives  a  killing  sweetness  to  your  song ;  -\ 

The  base  is  Judgement  deep,  and  clear,  and  strong —  v 
All  fitly  set,  who  can  resist  them  long  ?  J 

The  Muses,  here«  may  well  their  labour  spare ; 
You  are  above  their  skill,  beyond  their  care : 
Or,  if  they  haunt  you,  'tis  not  to  inspire. 
But  to  take  heat  at  your  ethereal  fire ; 
From  whence  they  caipry  sparks  to  some  cold  brain. 
And  dart  a  flame  that  imitates  your  strain. 
But  flat  and  languid  is  a  forced  heat ; 
'Tis^hardly  kindled,  and  doth  feebly  beat. 

Thus  do  the  Muses,  that  about  you  fly. 
Learning  new  strains  like  those  above  the  sky. 
Come  and  reproach  all,  that  about  the  town 
The  glorious  name  of  Poets  boldly  own. 
They,  with  an  art  like  yours,  your  song  do  sing: 
The  Poets  damp'd  give  o'er,  their  harps  unstring; 
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Tbeir  ilMeaerved  titles  they  lay  down» 
And  join  their  laurels  to  adorn  your  crown« 
Thus  they,  inspired  with  your  well-guided  rage 
(Some  spite  of  all  defects,  some  spite  of  age) 
No  other  themes  they'll  any  more  pursue : 
On  yen  tbey  employ  their  art,  quI^odci  by  you«* 
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JOHN  FLAMSTEED. 


[1646—1719.] 


XHIS  celebrated  Astronomer  and  Mathematician 
was  the  son  of  Stephen  Flamsteed,  a '  substantial 
yeoihan  of  Denby,  a  village  in  Derbyshire,  where  he 
was  bom  in  the  year  1646.  From  his  infency  he 
had  a  natural  tenderness  of  constitution,  which  he 
was  never  able  to  surmount.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Free  School  of  Derby ;  and  at  fourteen  years  of  age 
was  afflicted  with  a  severe  fit  of  sickness,  which  being 
followed  by  many  other  indispositions,  prevented  his 
proceeding  (as  had  been  intended)  to  the  University. 

Within  a  short  period  of  his  leaving  school  in  1662, 
he  received  the  loan  of  John  de  Sacrobosco's  book 

*  JDe  SphcBrd^  which  he  set  himself  to  study  without 
any  instructor.  This  accident  laid  the  groundwork 
of  all  that  knowledge,  by  which  he  subsequently  be- 
came so  distinguished.  He  had  already  perused  many 
volmnes  of  history,  ecclesiastical  as  weU  as  civil ;  but 
this  subject  was  entirely  new  to  him,  and  he  was 
greatly  deUghted  with  it.    After  translating  from  his 

author  what  he  thought  necessary  into  English,  he 

•  » 

*  Authorities.  Biographia  Britannka;  Neto  General 
biographical  Dictidndtyi  British  Biography;  and  Keill's  Pre» 
hct  to  ImlnmificHm  ie  ihe  TruePhSoMphy. 
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proceeded  to  make  dials  by  the  direction  of  such 
books  as  he  could  procure ;  and  having  exchanged  ai 
piece  of  astrology,  found  among  his  father's  books, 
for  Mr.  Street's  *  Caroline  Tables/  he  set  himself  to 
compute  the  places  of  the  planets.  He  spent  some 
part  of  his  time,  indeed,  in  astrological  studies ;  but 
it  was  only  with  the  view  of  rendering  them  subser«^ 
vient  to  useful  astronomy. 

Having  calculated  by  these  tables  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  he  communicated  it  to  a  relation,  who  showed 
it  to  Emanuel  Halton,  Esq.,  of  Wingfield  Manor,  in 
Derbyshire.  This  gentleman,  who  was  a  good  ma- 
thematician (as  appears  from  some  of  his  pieces,  pub- 
lished in  the  Appendix  to  Foster's  Mathematical 
Miscellanies)  came  to  see  Mr.  Flamsteed  soon  after-r 
ward;  and  finding  him  little  acquainted  with  the 
astronomical  performances  of  others,  sent  him  Ric* 
cioU's  *  New  Almagest'  in  Latin,  and  Kepler's  *  Ru- 
dolphine  Tables,'  with  some  other  works  of  the  same 
description,  to  which  he  was  previously  a  stranger! 
From  this  time,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  equal 
vigour  and  success. 

In  1669,  he  calculated  some  remarkable  eclipses 
of  the  fixed  stars  by  the  moon  for  the  following  year, 
and  directed  them  to  Lord  Brounker,  then  President 
of  the  Royal  Society.  This  piece,  being  read  before 
the  Society,  procured  him  their  letters  of  thanks,  and 
accounts  of  all  the  mathematical  books  which  were 
published  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

In  June,  1670,  his  father,  who  had  hitherto  dis- 
countenanced his  studies,  observing  his  correspond- 
ence with  men  of  genius,  advised  him  to  take  a 
journey  to  London,  that  he  might  be  introduced  to 
their  personal  acquaintance.   He,  accordingly,  visited 
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Mr.  Oldenburgh  and  Mr.  Collins,  by  whom  he  was 
intxtnluced  to  Sir  Jonas  Moore,  the  first  English  au- 
thor of  a  System  of  Mathematics.  Sir  Jonas  received 
the  rustic  philosopher  under  his  protection,  presented 
him  with  Townley's  micrometer,  and  undertook  to 
procure  him  glasses  for  a  telescope  at  a  moderate 
rate.  Flamsteed  soon  afterward  went  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  visited  Barrow,  Roe,  and  Newton ;  and  at 
the  same  time  he  entered  himself  a  student  of  Jesus 
College,  Sir  Jonas  Moore  contributing  to  his  expenses 
for  that  purpose. 

In  the  spring,  of  1672,  he  extracted  and  translated 
into  Latin  some  observations  from  Mr.  Gascoigne's  and 
Mrl  Crabtree's  *  Letters  on  Mathematical  Subjects,' 
which  had  not  previously  been  made  public.  The 
transcript  of  Gascoigne's  papers  he  finished  in  May ; 
and  he  spent  the  ensuing  dx  months  in  making 
observations,  and  in  preparing  advertisements  of  the 
approaches  of  the  moon  and  planets  to  the  fixed  stars 
for  the  following  year.  These,  with  some  of  his  ob- 
nervations  on  the  planets,  were  published  by  Mr. 
Oldenburgh  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

In  1673,  he  drew  up  a  small  English  tract  con- 
cerning the  true  and  apparent  diameters  of  all  the 
planets,  when  at  their  nearest  or  remotest  distances 
from  the  earth ;  and  in  1674,  an  Ephemeris,  to  show 
the  falsity  of  astrology,  and  the  ignorance  of  those 
who  pretended  to  it:  adding  an  accurate  table  of 
the  moon's  rising  and  setting,  with  her  eclipses  and 
approaches  (as  weU  as  those  of  the  other  planets)  to 
the  fixed  stars.  This  he  communicated  to  Sir  Jonas 
Moore,  with  a  table  of  the  moon's  true  southing  that 
year. 

In  1674^  passing  through  London  in  his  way  to 
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CamhAdg^,  he  loaraed  fisani  that  gentleman,  that  a 
true  .accotmt  of  the  tides  wouhi  be  faighljr  acceptaUe 
|0  Charles  IL;  upon  whicfa^  he  composed  a  smaH 
^Bphemms  for  his  Majesty's  use.  Sir  Jonas  having 
i&tequentljr  beard  him  discourse  of  the  barometer,  md 
the  c^rtitiiity  of  it'$  iodications  g£  the  weather,  ser 
qpiested  him  to  supply  htm  with  a  pair,  which  he 
sjubaequratly  exhShnted  to  the  King  and  the  Ihake 
lof  York,  with  Flamsteed's  disections  fiir  intmxetiiig 
itbeiriise^faU. 

Upon  taking  the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  Camhodg^ 
jMr.  Flam^teed  resolved  to  enter  ii^o  holy  orders,  and 
to  ^etfje  upcm  a  smaU  living  near  Derby«  wMck  was 
in  the  gift  of  one  of  liis  fiatther^s  ftiends.  His  patrcm 
l:iad,  ipdeed,  oth^  views  fixrhkn;  hut,  fading  him 
&ficed  in  his  resolution,  he  did  Bot  attempt  to  d&mmit 
him  frona  it.  Even  tbe  warrant  laf  the  a9tr(noniei& 
ifihip  royal  w^  a  sab^ry  of  3.00/.  fi^  4mn*,  iBrtich  ht 
procuored  for  him  m  167£»,  did  not  induce  him  to 
i^eUnquish  his  design.  3!he  Easter  foiiowuig  lie  was 
lE^dabed  at  £3ty  House  by  il^utfa€|)  Gbmnmg,  viio  ev^er 
afterward  conversed  &edy  witii  turn  lupon  the  ioew 
pMk)&K]|ihy  and  t^pinicms,  though  lib  Lardship  oonti* 
wied  strenuoudy  to  msmtaflm  the  old. 

In  the  same  year,  was  laid  tte  foundation  of  tiie 
Royal  Observatory  at  Gnnaen«defa,  wkSdi  finm  it's 
first  p(x;upi^  is  still  caHed  IFlamsteed  House.  JDHirii^ 
the  building  of  this  edifice  he  Ibd^d  at  ijireenwich; 
where  he  observed  ihe  appulses  of  Ihe  moon  and 
planets  to  the  fined  stsu^.  bi  1681,  ihis  ^  J3ooteme 
of  the  Sphere'  was  published  in  Sir  Joims  Moore!i 
*  %stem  of  the  Mathematics:' 

About  the  year  1684,  he  was  presented,  to  *he 
Uving  of  Bardtow  ^near  fitednngly^  in  Sjun^ey.    Oi 
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the  mssxaef  m  wfakh  he  obtained  this  pixSetmeat^ 
^he  foiiowing  Moount  is  given  by  Mr«  Bager  N<»*tht 
^'  Sir  Jonas  Moore  once  invited  the  Lord  Keeper 
North  to  dine  with  him  at  the  Tower ;  and,  after 
dinner,  presented  Mr*  Hamsteed.  His  Lordship  ris 
ceived  inm  with  much  familiarity,  and  encooniged 
ium  to  come  and  see  1dm  often,  tiiat  he  might  bovie 
the  pleasure  of  his  conversi^cm.  The  star-gazer  was 
ndt  wimting  to  himself  in  dmt:  and  his  Lordiriup 
was  extpemety  delighted  with  his  aocounts  and  obseiv 
T:ntions  aboiit  the  planets,  eepedafly  those  attendant 
en  Jupiter;  showing  how  Hie  edipses  <s£  thera,  being 
Tegolar  and  oalcslaUe^  migbt  rectify  the  longitude  of 
places  upon  the  gIobe,>  and  demoostrati&g  that  light 
did  not  pass  instaxitaneMBly  but  in  time,  with  other 
gemarkaMes  in  the  heavens.  These  discaonses  alwnjps 
regaled  fais  Lordship;  and  >a  good  benefice  falfing 
T^d,  BKrt;  &r  from  the  Obsercsatory,  in  the  'gift  of  the 
Great  Seal,  his  Lord^p  ig»e  it  to  Mr.  Flaiiisteed; 
wAiidi  set  liim  at  ease  in  his  ^Nttenes,  and  eno€iuraged 
his  ^lituse  labonrs  from  winch  gveat  things  w-ere  ^ex^ 
peeled;  as  ^plying  the  Jovial  Observations  to  marbfie 
uses,  for  finding  longitudes  at  sea,  and  to  oorvect  the 
glebes,  celestial  and  teivestrial,  which  were  very  faulty. 
iAsad  in  order  to  ^e  first,  he  had  composed  taSbles  dP 
the  e(%i8es  ^^  the  satelfites,  which  showed  when  ihey 
were  to  happen,  one  after  another;  and  of  these, 
finely  painted  ixpan  nesit  board,  he  made  a  present  to 
his  Lordship.  And  -he  had  advanced  his  eCher  'de^gh 
of  rect^ng  ^niaps,  l^  having  provided  large  blank 
gldbes,  'Oil  which  he  might  inscribe  his  jdaces  cor- 
rected. IBut  plenty  and  >pains  seldcnn  dwell  together ; 
for  as  pne  waters,  the  other  gives  wsy :  and,  in  this 
ln6taneer^giM)di)iving,  pensions,  &c.  spoiled  a-geod 
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cosmographer  and  astronomer :  so  very  little  is  left 
of  Mr.  Flamsteed's  sedulous  and  judicious  appllca- 
tions  that  way." 

Here,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Flamsteed,  it  should  be 
observed,  that  there  appears  no  just  ground  for  this 
caustic  reflexion.  His  astronomical  iniquiries  might 
not  invariably  produce  all  the  consequences,  which 
were  expected ;  but  nothing  of  this  kind  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  want  of  application  in  the  observer.  The 
Philosophical  Transactions,  indeed,  afford  ample  evi^ 
dence  of  his  activity  and  diligence,  as  well  as  of  his 
penetration  and  exactness,  in  astronomical  studies, 
after  he  had  obtained  the  above  preferments,  the  only 
ones  ever  conferred  upon  him. 

In  December  1719>  he  was  seized  with  a  stran- 
gury, which  carried  him  off  on  the  last  day  of  that 
month.  He  left  a  widow  behind  him,  but  no  chiL- 
dren.  He  had'  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  his  uncommon  merit  as 
an  astronomer  was  acknowledged  by  the  ablest  of  his 
contemporaries :  particularly  at  home  by  Dr.  WalHs, 
Dr.  Halley,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton;  and,  among 
foreigners,  by  the  celebrated  Cassini. 

His  ^  Historia  Ccelesiis  Britannica*  was  published 
in  1725,  in  three  volumes  folio  by  his  widow,  and 
dedicated  to  the  King.  Great  part  of  this  work  had 
been  printed  off  before  his  death,  and  the  rest,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Prolegomena  prefixed  to  the 
third  volume,  was  left  ready  for  the  press. 

Mr.  Flamsteed,  as  Dr.  KeiU  observes,  "  with  in- 
defatigable pains  for  more  than  forty  years  watched 
the  motions  of  the  stars,  and  has  given  us  innumer- 
able observations  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets, 
which  he  made  with  very  large  instruments  exactly 
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divided  by  most  exquisite  art,  and  fitted  with  tele- 
scopical  sights.  Whence  we  are  to  rely  more  upon 
the  observations  he  has  made,  than  on  those  that 
went  before  him,  who  had  made  their  observations 
with  the  naked  eye  without  the  assistance  of  tele- 
scopes. The  said  Mr.  Flamsteed  has  likewise  com- 
posed the  British  Catalogue  of  the  Fixed  Stars,  con- 
taining about  three  thousand  (twice  the  number  con- 
tained in  the  catalogue  of  Hevelius) ;  to  each  of  which 
he  has  annexed  it's  longitude,  latitude,  right  ascen- 
aon,  and  distance  from  the  pole,  together  with  the 
variation  of  right  ascension  and  declination  while 
the  longitude  increases  a  degree.  This  catalogue, 
together  with  most  of  his  observations,  is  printed  oh 
A  fine  paper  and  character.** 
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[167^—1719.] 


r 


tl  OSEPH,  son  of  Lancelot  Addison  Dean  of  Lich- 
field, was  bom  at  Milston  near  Ambresbuiy,  in  the 
county  of  Wilts,  of  which  place  his  father  was  then 
Rector,  May  1,  1672;  and  received  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Naish.  He  was,  subsequently,  removed  to  a  school  at 
Salisbury,  and  thence  to  the  Charter  House ;  where, 
under  the  tuition  of  the  learned  Dr.  Ellis,  he  con- 
tracted an  intimacy  with  Mr.  (afterward  Sir  Richard) 
Steele,  which  lasted  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

At  fifteen,  being  entered  of  Queen's  College,  Ox- 
ford, in  which  his  father  had  studied,  he  applied 
himself  with  such  diKgence  to  classical  learning, 
that  he  speedily  acquired  an  elegant  Latin  stile :  and 
a  paper  of  his  verses  in  that  tongue,  upon  the  in- 
auguration of  William  III.  in  1689,  acddentally 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Lancaster,  he  was 
immediately  elected  a  demy  of  Magdalen  College, 
where  he  took  his  degrees  of  B.  A.  and  M.  A.f 

*  Authorities.  Tickell's  Lifcy  prefixed  to  Addison's 
Works,  quarto  1721 ;  Johnson's  and  Gibber's  Lvoes  of  the  Poets  ; 
General  Biographical  Dictionary^  and  Young's  Conjectures  on 
Original  Composition. 

f  His  rooms  are.  still  pointed  out  to  strangers,  and  a  part  of 
the  Magdalen-walks  still  bears  his  name. 
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Latin  compositions,  indeed,*  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  justly  gained  him  in  both  Univereities 
the  character  of  a  poet,  before  his  name  was  even 
known  in  London. 

At  twenty  two  appeared  his  first  English  jpublica- 
tion,  a  copy  of  verses  addressed  to  Dryden;  which 
immediately  procured  him,  from  the  best  judges  in 
that  nice  age,  a  h^h  reputation.  Not  long  after- 
ward, by  a  version  of  the  fourth  Georgic  of  Yiigil 
(with  the  exception  of  the  story  of  Aristseite)  he  won 
the  praise  of  his  aocompUshed  contemporary.  '  He 
wrote,  also,  the  discourse  upon  the  Gieo^cs,"  which 
forms  the  Preface  of  Drjrden's  translation,. and  is 
allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most  correct  pieces  of  criti- 
cism in  our.  own  or  in  any  other  language. 

Finding  his  reputation  now. established,  he  obliged 
the  world  firequenfly  with  poems  upon  different  sub- 
jects :  among  others,  he  addressed  one  in  1694  to  Mr. 
H.  S.,  subsequently  the  famous  Dr,  Sacheverell ;  with 
whom  his  fidendship  commenced  in  coUege  continued. 


*  It  is  not  exactly  known,  at  what  age  he  composed  some  of  his 
Latin  poems ;  but  they  were,  certainly,  written  very  eiarly.  They 
were  published  in  the  second  volume  of  *  Musarum  AngHcand" 
rum  Afudecta/  and  are  as  follows :  1 .  *  Pax  Gtdielmi  Auspiciis 
EuropiBredditaf  1697  ;  2.  *  Barometri  Descriptio  ;'  3.  *  Pra* 
Hum  inter  Pygmaos  et  Grues  commissum ;*  4.  *  Resurrectio  deli* 
neata  ad  Altare  Cell.  Magd.  Oxon^  (being  a  Description  of 
the  Painting  over  the  Altar  in  Magdalen  College,  Oxford); 
5.  *  Sphceristerium  ; '  6.  *  Ad  D.  D.  Hannes  insignissimum  Medi- 
cum  et  Poetamf  Ode ;'  7,  *  Machina  Gestictdantes  ;  *  and  8.  *  Ad 
insignissimum  Virum  D.  T.  Bumettum^  Sacrce  Theorice  Telluris 
AtOharemy  Ode;*  see  the  Extracts.  These  poems  have. been 
translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Sewel,  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge ; 
and  by  Newcomb  and  Amhurst,  both  of  Oxford. 
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till  it  was  dissolved  by  their  disagreement  in  political' 
principles.* 

The  following  year,  Addison  discovered  his  risings 
views  in  a  poem  upon  one  of  his  Sovereign's  cam* 
paignsy  addressed  to  the  Lord  Keeper  Sir  John 
Somers :  a  mark  of  attachment,  which  that  judicioua 
statesman  remunerated  by  giving  him  thenceforward* 
iqx)n  all  occasions,  proofs  of  his  esteem. 
•  He  had  been  importuned,  while  at  the  University, 
to  enter  into  holy  orders ;  and,  probably  fit)m  respect 
to  his  father,  he  was  at  one  period  disposed  to  com-* 
|>ly :  but  his  singular  modesty  inclining  him  to  doubt 
his  own  abilities,  he  retracted  the  concession;  and 
having  diown  an  inclination  to  travel,  obtained  from 
the  crown,  through  the  patronage  of  Somers,  an 
annual  pension  of  800/.  at  the  latter  end  of  1699^ 

In  1701,  he  transmitted  from  Italy  an  epistolary 
poem  to  Montagu,  Lord  Halifiix.t  This  was  justiy 
admired,  as  a  finished  piece  of  it's  kind ;  and^a% 
indeed,  by  some  critics  been  pronounced  the  greatest 
of  his  performances. 

Halifax  had  recently  been  impeached  by  the  Com- 
mons, for  having  procured  exorbitant  grants  from 
the  crown  to  his  own  use ;  and  was  farther  charged 
with  cutting  down  and  wasting  the  timber  in  his 
Majesty's  forests,  and  with  holding  several  offices  in 
the  Exchequer,  which  had  originally  been  designed 

*  Their  first  poetical  productions  were  inserted  in  the  <  Ex* 
amen  Poeticum  *  for  1693. 

t  See  the  Extracts.  A  Translation  of  thiS  poem  into  Italian 
verse  by  the  Abbot  Antonio  Mario  Salvini,  Greek  Professor  at 
Florence,  is  printed  with  the  original,  in  Tickell's  quarto  edition 
of  Mr,  Addison's  works.  ' 
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Us  chedks  upon  each  other.  The  poet's  address  ^ere^ 
ibre,  at  such  a  moment,  fumi^es  a  noble  proof  of 
his  gratitude. 

He  returned  to  England,  in  1703.  His  stay  abroad 
Was  protracted  by  the  circumstance  of  bis  being  re* 
garded  as  a  proper  person  to  attend  Prince  Eugene, 
then  commanding  for  the  Emperor  in  Italy ;  ati  em* 
plo3rment,  which  he  would  have  highly  valued :  but 
the  death  of  Eing  WiUiam  at  once  put  an  end  to  his 
project,  his  pension,  and  his  hopes  of  preferment. 

Some  time  elapsed  after  his  return,  his  friends 
being  then  out  of  the  ministry,  before  any  occasion 
offered  itisdf  to  him,  either  of  exertion  or  of  recom- 
pence.     To  accident  he  wais  indebted  for  both. 

In  1704,  the  Lord  Treasurer  Godolphin  complained 
to  Halifax,  that  the  victory  of  Blenheim  had  not 
been  celebrated  in  verse  as  it  deserved;  and  re- 
quested his  Lordship,  as  the  known  patron  of  poets, 
to  point  out  some  gentleman  capable  of  writing  upon 
so  elevated  a  subject.  Halifax  replied,  that  *  he  was, 
indeed,  well  acquainted  with  such  a  person,  but 
that  having  long  seen  with  indignation  men  of  no 
merit  maintained  in  pomp  and  luxury  at  the  public 
expense,  he  did  not  choose  to  mention  his  name/ 
The  Treasurer  answered,  that  *  he  was  sorry  his 
Lordship  had  occasion  to  make  such  an  observation, 
and  for  the  future  would  take  care  to  render  it's 
justice  more  disputable ;  but  that,  in  the  mean  time, 
he  would  pawn  his  honour  that  he,  whom  he  should 
recommend,  might  venture  upon  the  theme  without 
fear  of  losing  his  time.'  Upon  this,  Halifax  named 
Mr.  Addison,  but  insisted  that  the  Treasurer  himself 
should  send  to  him,  which  he  promised.  Accordingly 
he  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Boyle  (afterward  Lord  Carle^ 
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ton)  Chancellor  of  the  ExiechequoTi  to  <iommunicate 
to  him  the  business ;;  and  the  aj^licatimi  Was  made 
in  so  obliging  a  manner,  that  he  readily  uiidertodk 
the  task.  Grodolphin  saw  the  composition,  when  the 
popt  hdd  proceeded  no  farther  than  the  simile  of  the 
Aiigel;*  and  was  so  well  pleased  with  it,  that  he 
immediately  made  him  a  Coniniissioner  of  Appeals. 

This  celebrated  poem,  addressed  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough^ .  is  entitled  *  The  Campaign,'  and  con- 
tain^ a  short  view  of  the  military  transactions  in  the 
year  1704,  with  a  minjite  description  of  l3ie  two. 
great  actions  at  Schellemberg  and  Blenheim,  f 

In  170^,  Addition  pul^lished  his  i  Travels,'  dedieated 
to  Lord  Somers.  From  want  of  taste,  the  perform- 
ance was  at  first  but  indifferently  treated;  but  re- 
c^dng '  high  commendations ,  from  the  most  eminent 
literati  both  ^t  home  and  abroad,  it  rose  to  five  times 
it's  origiBal  pri«  befom  .  «c»nd  edition  «,«»  b« 
issued. 

In  these  Travels,  his  chief  objects  were  to  recom- 
mend the  study  of  the  classics,  and  to  promote  the 
cause  of  liberty;  objects,  which  he  had  previously 
pursued  in  his  Epistle  to, Lord  Halifax.  Hence 
Tickell  has  judiciously  observed,  that  *  the  prose- 
work  may  be  considered  as  a  copious  commentary 
upon  the  verse.' 

»         ,     ■  ' 

*  And  yet  upon  the  subject  of  this  simile,  for  which  see 
the  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  it  is  recorded  that  Dr. 
Ma4den  said,  ^*  If  I  had  set  ten  schoolboys  to  write  on  the 
J>att]e  of  Blenheim,  and  eight,  had  brought  me,  the  Angel,  I 
should  not  have  been  surprised/'  , 

t  Several  other  eminent  writers  employed  their  pens  on  the 
same  subject ;  particularly  Mr.  J.  Philips,  and  Mr.  Eusden,  sub^ 
sequently  Poet  Laureat.  Addison's,  however,  was  far  the  mos^ 
admired.  .        » 
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The  wme  year,  he  attended  Halifax  to  Hanover;- 
and»  in  the  year  following,  was  fq)pointed  as  Under 
Secretary  of  State  to  Sir  Charles  Hedges ;  ifi  which 
office  he  was  contuiued  by.  the  succeeding  Secretary,  . 
the  Eaii  of  Sunderland. 

Operas  being  at  this  time  much  in  vogue,  many 
persons,  of  taste  and  distinction  importuned  Mr.  Addi- 
son to  make  a  trial,  whether  sense  and  sound  were. 
leaUy  so  incopipatible,  as  by  sfome  of  the  admirers  of 
the  Italian  pieces  they  were  rqiresented*  In  compli- 
ance  with  their  reiterated  requests,  he  composed  his 
^  Rosamond.'  It  did  not,  however,  by  it*s  success  on 
the  st^pe  justify  the  hopes,  by  which  it  had  been 
suggested.^ 

About. the  same  time,  he  assibsted  Steele  in  his 
play  called  '  The  Tender  Husband,'  to  which  he 

*  From  '  Rosamond,'  says  Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  town  had 
for  a  considerable  time  conceived  a  longing  expectation,  as  well 
from  the  character  of  Addison,  as  the  supposed  abilities  of  the 
musical  composer^ Clayton).  A  criticism  on  this  wretched  per- 
formance is  niore.than  it  deserres;  but,  to.  account  for  the  bad 
reception  it  met  with,  it  is  necessary  to  mention,  that  the  music 
preponderating  against  the  elegance  and  humour  of  the  poetry, 
and  the  reputation  of  it's  author,  bore  it  down  the  third  night 
of  representation.  An  ingenious  and  sensible  writer  pronounces 
it  *  a  confused  chaos  of  music,'  and  says  it's  only  merit  is 
it's  shortness.  The  sparrows  in  the  opera  of  Rinaldo,  and  the 
lion  in  Hydaspes,  gave  occasion  to  some  of  the  most  diverting 
papers  in  *  The  Spectator;'  to  papers,  in  which  the  humour  is 
so  strong  and  poignant,  that  Mr.  Pope  on  reading  ihem  laughed 
till  his  sides  shook.  Mr.  Addison  perhaps,  from  the  bad  suc- 
cess, of  his  Rosamond,  was  led  to  think  that  only  nonsense  was 
fit  to  be  set  to  music;  and  this  error  is. farther  to  be  accounted 
for  by  that  want  of  taste  (not  to  say,  of  skill)  in  music,  which 
he  manifests  in  his  preference  of  the  French  to  the  Italian  com* 
posers,  and  in  his  general  sentiments  of  music  and  musicians,  in 
which  he  is  ever  wrong ! 
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wrote  a  humorous  prologue.  Sir  Richard,  whose 
gratitude  was  as  wann  as  his  wit,  surprised  him 
with  a  dedication,  which  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  few  monuments  of  the  kind  not  unworthy  of 
it's  subject. 

In  1709,  the  Marquis  of  Wharton,  being  appointed 
Lord  Lieutenant  ci  Ireland,  carried  Addison  with 
him  thither  as  his  Secretary.  Her  Majesty  also, 
as  a  mark  of  her  peculiar  favour,  augmented 
the  salary  annexed  to  the  place  ci  Keeper  oi  the 
Records  in  that  kingdom,  and  bestowed  it  upon 
him. 

While  he  was  ia  Ireland*  the  '  Tatler '  made  it's 
appearance.  Addison  detected  the  author  by  an  ob- 
servation on  Virgil,  which  had  originally  been  im- 
parted to  Steele  by  Imnself.  This  discovery  led  him 
to  farther  communications ;  *  so  that,  as  Steele  well 
remarked,  he  fared  '  Uke  a  distressed  prince  who 
calls  in  a  powerful  neighbour  to  his  aid,  that  is,  he 
was  undone  by  his  auxiliary.' 

On  the  termination  of  the  ^  Tatler'  in  concert  with 
his  great  ally  he  formed  the  project  of  the  '  Spectator,*f 

*  Upon  the  change  in  the  ministry,  Addison  engaged  more 
extensively  in  this  publication,  until  it's  conclusion  in  1711.  His 
papers  however  not  being  distinguislied  by  any  mark,  Steele 
at  the  request  of  Tickell  pointed  them  out,  showing  him  like- 
wise such  as  they  were  jointly  concerned  in :  and  these,  as  well 
as  his  own,  are  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  Addison's 
Works. 

f  In  these  volutnes,  the  character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
was  Addison's  particular  favourite.  He  was  so  tender  indeed  of 
his  fame,  we  are  told^  that  he  went  to  Steele  on  his  engaging 
the  Knight  in  an  intrigue,  and  would  not  part  with  him,  until 
he  had  promised  to  meddle  with  his  character  no  more.  Nay,  at 
last,  to  prevent  any  absurdities  into  which  the  authors  of  sub- 
sequent Spectators  might  fall,  he  resolved  to  remove  him  wholly 
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of  which  the  first  niomber  appeared  March  1, 1711. 
In  the  course  of  this  celebrated  publication,  Addison 
fiimished  a  considerable  part  of  the  best  papersj  dis- 
tinguished throughout  by  one  of  the  letters  in  the 
name  of  the  muse  Clio.  The  work  closed  Septem- 
ber 6,  1712. 

In  1713  and  1714  the  *  Guardian/  a  paper  written 
in  the  same  taste  and  spuit,  entertained  the  town. 
In  this,  too,  Addison  took  a  large- share,  and  his  papers 
were  particularly  admired :  he,  also,  contributed  once 
or  twice  to  the  *  Lorer,'  another  periodical  paper.  In 
1713,  his  celebrated  tragedy  of  *  Cato'  appeared. 

The  design  of  writing  a  tragedy  on  that  subject  he 
had  conceived  in  early  life ;  and  he  actually  composed 
a  considerable  portion  of  it,  while  he  was  on  his  tra« 
vels.  This  he  retouched  upon  his  return  to  England^ 
without  any  fixed  purpose  of  bringing  it  on  the  stage : 
but,  some  friends  of  his  apprehending  that  it  might 
be  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  Uberty,  he  prepared 
it  for  the  theatre  by  adding  the  greatest  part  of  the' 
last  act. 

It's  reception  was  most  honourable.  All  parties 
applauded  it ;  it  ran  thirty  five  nights  without  inter- 
ruption ;  and,  what  was  more  to  the  author^s  reputa- 
tion, the  best  judges  declared  in  it's  favour  in  the 
closet,  with  the  same  enthusiasm  with  which  it  had 
been  hailed  by  the  pit.  The  Prologue  was  written 
by  Pope,*  and  the  Epilogue  by  Garth ;  and  it  was 

out  of  the  way;  or,  as  be  pleasantly  expressed  himself  to  an  inti- 
mate friend,  to  ^*  kill  Sir  Roger,  that  nobody  else  might  murther 
him.'' 

*  The  Editor  takes  the  liberty  of  subjoining  his  own  version 
of  this  compositi6n  in  Latin  iambics,  executed  as  a  college-exer* 
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recx>inineiKled  by  many  prefatory  copies  of  verses ; 

cise  for  a  friend :  the  original  will  easily  be  referred  to,  in  the 
Works  of  Pope. 

PROLOGUS. 

Ut  senstis  tragic^  excitaret  arte, 
Moresjlngeretf  ingentque  venam 
Diiaret ;  Jbret  unde,  quod  videbaff 
Humanum  genus^  atque  rite  scenas 
Virtus  conscia  permearet  omnes  ;— 
JPrimum  smtinuit  gravi  cothumo 
Suras  Melpomene  indui,  et  ciere 
Cuhctorum  lacrymas  :  trucem  tyrannus 
Adspectum  posmt,  genasquejurtim 
Nan  suo  ohstupuit  maderejktu, 
Vulgari  re/ugit  Poeta  plectro 
Heroum  canere  arma  (quippe  tristis 
Vices  Amhitio  suas  meretur) 
Imbelli  neque  plorat  usque  questu 
Amoresjuvenumque  virginumque. 
Hie  Jons  nobUior:  Cato  ipse  quotes 
Fudit  pro  patri^  ruenie,  Noster 
Educit  lacrymas  /  Jurore  prisco 
Accenditque  animos,  genamque  guttis 
Jtomanis  docet  imbui  Britannam, 
Virtus  scilicet  hie  videndajbrmd 
Human^  I  Hie  Plato  mente  quod  creavit, 
Cato  quodjuit !  En,  quod  ipse  cceli 
Rex  spectaculum  amaverity  proceUis  . 
Luctantem  patriae  xdrum  ;  cadentemque, 
Hcec  cum  concideret  I  Suis  Catonem 
Dantemjura,  quis  haud  amorejlagrat, 
lit  viditt  patriaf  Quis  haud  agenti 
Plaudit  f  Qjtiis  simiU  et  morif  gementem  . 
Qiacunque  audiitf  haud  avet  f  Triumphat 
Dum  CiBsar  spolia  inter,  atque  victos 
Ostentat  poptdo  duces  (superba 
Heu  mentis  nimium,  impotensquejastus  /} 
Turba  td forte  sui  Catonis  ire 
Cemunt  ^giem,  dies  tenebris 
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among  which,  the  names  of  Steele  and  of  Eusden  de- 
serve to  be  distinguished.* 

Visa  horrescere^  puUicisque  pompa 
Defleri  lacrymis,     Canente  nuUd 
To  voce  Triumphef  victor  orbis 
Solus  secum  ovat :  ultimum  suorum 
MavuU  Roma  dolere  ;   Casarique, 
Minor  gloria  qiuzmjuit  Catoni. 

Hunc  tujffoeris  :  Hie  tuos,  Britanni 
Quisquis  nomine  gaudeas,  moveto 
Plausus.    Non  potuit  Cato  iUe  Mcyor 
Urbemjerre  scientid  inquinatam 
Crnsca  ;  GaUica  nos  satis  theatrOf 
Fractceque  Italico  ore  cantUeuiB 
Ceperunt ;  sapiat  sibij  atque  scena 
JEsiujam  patriojremat.   Britannis 
Jsihcecfohida  convenitj  severus 
Ctuam  non  ipse  Cato  audiens  ruberet. 

*  By  M.  Boyer  it  was  immediately/ though  very  indifferently, 
translated  into  French. .  The  Abb6  da  Bos,  also,  made  an  excel* 
lent  version  of  it ;  of  which,  however,  only  the  three  first  scenes 
were  printed.  An  Italian  translation,  by  Salvini,  was  acted  at 
Leghorn  with  greats  applause,  and  subsequently  published  at 
Florence.  Whether  the  version  by  Signer  Valetta,  a  young 
Neapolitan  nobleman,  was  ever  given  to  the  world  or  not,  is  un* 
known.  The  Jesuits  at  St;  Omer's  converted  it  into  Latin,  and 
caused  it  to  be  performed  by  their  pupils  with  great  splendor* 
They,  likewise,  sent  Mr.  Addison  a  copy  of  their  translation. 

The  following  translation  of  the  Sdiloquy— *  It  ihust  be  so,' 
&c.  which  opens  the  fifth. act,  inserted  in  the  *  Spectator,'  No* 
628,  as  a  compositioB  for  **  conciseness,  purity,  and  elegance 
of  phrase  never  to  be  sufficiently  admired,'*  was  made,  accord* 
ing  to  Mr.  Nichols,  not  by  Atterbury  (though  once  ascribed 
to  his  pen),  but  by  Bland,  successively  Master  and  Provost  of 
Eton,  and  Dean  of  Durham. 

Act  V.    Scene  1. 

Cato  solus,  S^c, 

<S/c,  ricy  se  habere  rem  necesse prorsus  est: 
Ratione  vincis;  do  htbens  manus^  Plato. 
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•    Queen  Anne  was  not  the  last  in  doing  justice  to 
the  author  and  his  performance.    She  was  pleased  to 

Quid  enim  dedisset,  qua  deditjrudra  nihilf 
Mtermtatu  inntam  cupidinem 
Naturaf    Quorsum  kac  dtdcis  expectatto, 
VUague  non  expknda  mdioris  sitisf 
Qtad  vuH  siM  aliud  iste  redeundi  in  nihil 
Horror^  stdt  imis  guemque  agens  pracordiis  f 
Cur  ierrita  in  se  refugjtt  anhna;  cur  tremii 
Attonikif  qvoties  morfe  nepereat  timet  f 
Particula  nempe  est  cuigue  nascenti  indita 
DivinioTf  qua  corpus  incolens  agit^ 
Hemimque  sucdnit, '  Tua  est  atemifcis/ 
JEtemitas  !  0  luhricum  nimis  uspid, 
Mixtumque  dtdd  gaudiumjbrmidine  I 

Qua  demigrabitur  alia  hinc  in  corpora  f 
Qua  terra  mox  incognita^  qms  orbis  novus 
Manet  incolendusf    Quanta  erit  mutatiof 
Hoc  intuenti  spatia  miki  quaqu^  patent 
Immensa  .*  sed  caUginosa  nox  premit^ 
Nee  luce  dard  vuk  xnderi  singula. 
Figendus  hie  pes  ;  certa  sunt  hac  haetemU  : 
Si  quodgubemet  numen  humanum  genus 
(At,  quodguBemet,  esse  clamant  omnia  J 
Virtute  non  gaudere  certe  non  potest  $ 
Nee  esse  non  beatOf  qu6  gaudet,  potest* 
Sed  qua  beaia  in  sede^  quaoe  tempore? 
Hac  quanta  quanta  terra  tota  est  Casaris, 
Quid  dubius  haret  animus  usque  adeof   Brevi 
Hie  nodwttf  hie  omnem  expediet.    Arma  en  induor^ 

[Ensi  manum  admoTenik 

In  vtramque  partem  facta  ;  quaque  vim  tnferant, 
Et  qua  propuhent!  Dextera  intentat  necem^ 
Vitam  sinistra  :  vulnus  hac  dabit  manus. 
Altera  medelam  wdneris  :  hie  ad  exitum 
Deducet  ictu  simplici,  hac  vetant  mori. 
Secura  ridet  anima  mucronis  minus, 
Ensesque  strictos,  interire  nescia* 
Extinguet  atas  sidera  diuturhior  : 
JEtate  languens  ipse  sol  obscurior 
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signify  BXk  incfinatioii  of  having  it  dedicated  to  her ; 
but  as  he  had  proposed  to  inscribe  it  elsewhere^  in 
order  to  avoid  offending  either  his  duty  or  his  honour^ 
he  published  it  without  any  dedication  at  alL  If  in 
the  subsequent  part  of  his  life  his  leisure  had  been 
greater^  we  are  told  he  would  have  composed  another 
tragedy,  entitled^  ^  The  Death  of  Socrates/  But  the 
honours  bestowed  upon  him,  for  what  he  had  already 
written,  deprived  posterity  of  this  projected  labour. 
He  had,  likewise,  formed  the  design  of  compiling  an 
English  Dictionary,  on  the  plan  of  that  drawn  up  in 
Italian  by  the  Academy  Delia  Crusca ;  but  bang  on 
the  death^  of  the  Queen  appointed  Secretary  to  the 
Lords  Justices,  regents  of  the  kingdom  till  the  arrival 
of  George  L,  he  laid  aside  his  intention.  The  new 
Sovereign  had  some  intention  of  again  making  him ' 
Secr^  of  State ;  but  he  prefel^  a.^  a 
second  time  (under  the  Earl  of  Sunderland)  the 
secretaryship  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
This  office,  however,  he  held  but  for  a  very  short 
period ;  for,  on  Sunderland's  removal,  he  was  made 
one  of  the  Lords  of  Trade. 

In  1715,  on  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion, 

Endttet  orbi  consenesceniijubar  : 

NaiurU  et  ipsa  sentiet  quondam  viCes 

MtaHs  :  anms  ipsa  defidet  gravis  c 

At  tibijuventus^  at  tibi  immortalitas, 

Tibi  parta  divum  est  vita,    Perimeni  mutuis 

Ekmenta  sese^  et  interibunt^  ictibus. 

Tu  permanebis  sola  semper  iittegra, 

Tu  euncta  rerum  quiusa^  cuncta  naufraga^ 

Jam  porta  in  ipso  tuta  contemplabere* 

Compage  rupta^  corruent  in  se  invicem, 

Orbesquefractisingerenturorbibus: 

lUasa  tu  scddns  extrajragmina^ 

1 
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he  published  the  *  Freeholder/  *  which  is  a  kind  of 
political  Spectator.  .     . 

These  papers  Addison  wrote  out  of  a  deare  to 
remove  prejudices,  and  from  a  strong  inclination 
to  support  the  government.  The  Secretaryship  of 
State  therefore,  to  which  he  was  appomted  in  1717, 
was  but  a  proper  recompence  for  a  service,  which 
more  than  balanced  the  deficiency  (objected  by  Mm- 
self  against  his  own  preferment)  that  he  was  no 
speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

His  health,  which  had  been  previously  impaired 
by  an  asthmatic  disorder,  suffered  exceedingly  from 
this  honourable  but  very  fatiguing  advancement.  He 
bore  it  however  with  great  patience,  till  suspecting 
that  it  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  public  business, 'he 
obtained  permission  to  resign.  Having  thus  procured 
for  himself  a  relief  fix)m  the  toils  and  anxieties  of 
pplitical  life,  he  speedily  grew  better,  and  his  friends 
Wi^  encouraged  to  hope  that  his  health  would  have 
been  thoroughly  re-established. 

In  his  leisure-moments  he  applied  himself  tQ  ,a 
work  on  the  *  Evidences .  of  Christianity,'  of  whidi 
the  first  part,  though  unfinished,  is  printed  in  his 
works.     He,  likewise,  intended  to  have  paraphrased 

*  *  The  Freeholder'  is  particularly  mentioned,  because  it  was 
a  work  written  exclusively  by  Addison,  and  upon  his  own  plan* 
Some  indeed  have  supposed,  that  he  was  assisted  in  it  by  Phil- 
lips. But  for  this  report  there  seems  to  be  no  foundation,  as 
neither  Tickell  says  any  thing  of  it,  nor  does  it  appear:  ifrom  the 
papers  themselves  that  they  were  composed  by  di^rent  hands ; 
being  the  most  uniform,  and  generally  the  most  unlike  every  stile 
except  that  of  Addison,  that  can  be  imagined,  He  published 
also,  at  this  time,  some  Verses  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  on  the 
King's  Picture,  and  a  Poetical  Address  sent  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales  with  the  Tragedy  of  Cato. 
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some  of  the  Psalms  of  David ;  but  a  long  and  painful 
relapse  intercepted  all  his  designs,  and  carried  him  off 
in  June  1719*  He  died  at  Holland  House  near  Ken- 
sington ;  leaving  behind  him  an  only  daughter  by  the 
Countess  Dowager  of  Warwick,  whom  he  had  mar-' 
lied  in  1716.* 

After  his  decease  Mr.  Tickell^  who  had  h^  instruc- 
tions, published  his  Works  in  four  vokmies  4to.  This 
edition  contains  several  pieces  kidierto  unmentionejd. 
The  first  in  date  is^  ^  The  Dissertation  upon  Medals ;' 
of  which  the  materials,  collected  in  Italy,  had  been 
digested  in  a  great  measure  into  order  at  Vienna 
in  the  year  170S. 

In  Nerember  1707,  appeared  a  pamphlet  under 
the  tide  of,  *  The  Present  State  of  the  War,  and  the 
Necessity  of  an  Augmentation  considered ;  *  which  is 
now  received  among  his  compositions.  The  spirit 
indeed  with  which  it  is  written,  it's  observations  upon 
the  strength  and  interest  of  foreign  nations,  and  the 
comprehensive  knowledge  displayed  in  it  upon  all 

* 

matters  relating  to  our  own,  evince  it  to  be  the  pro- 
duct of  no  ordinary  hand. 

The  *  Whig  Examiner '  came  out  for  the  first  time 
in  September,  1710.  Of  this,  the  five  papers  attri- 
buted to  Addison  are  the  harshest  things  he  ever 
wrote;  treating  Sacheverell,  Prior,  and  many  other 
persons  with  extreme  severity.  *  The  Examiner  * 
had  previously,  however,  done  the  same  thing  on  the 
part  of  the  Tories;  and  the  avowed  design  of  this 
publication  was  to  make  reprisals. 

*  In  a  MS.  Letter  of  Dr.  Cheyne  to  Lord  Harley,  dated 
August  9,  we  are  informed,  **  Lady  Warwick^s  marriage  with 
Mr.  Addison  is  upon  terms;  he  giving  4000/.  in  lieu  of  some 
estate,  which  she  loses  for  his  sake." 
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In  17135  a  small  fuid  bitter  pamphlet,  entitled: 
•  The  late  Trial  and  Conviction  of  Count  Tariff, 
was  published  to  expose  the  Tory  ministiT',  on  the^ 
sulyect  of  the  French  Commerce  Bill.  These  are  all^ 
that  were  included  in  Mr.  Tickell's  edition ;  no  notice 
being  taken  in  it  of  the  ^  Drummer,  or  the  Haunted 
House/  a  comedy  subsequently  published  as  Addi*- 
son's  by  Sir  Richard  Steele.* 

Prior  to  the  i^pearance  of  Pope's  lUad,  in  1715, 
the  translator  had  a  quarrel  with  Addison,  upon  the 
grounds  of  which  both  were  silent.  But  the  feelings 
of  the  nation  were  engaged  in  tracing  the  obscum 
commencement,  and  it's  secret  growth :  for  literature 
at  that  time,  as  it  has  been  remarked,  divided  with 
p<ditics  the  pubHc  interest ;  and  Blackstone  himself 
did  not  refuse  to  withdraw  a  while  from  the  severity 
of  his  professional  labours  in  order  to  scrutinise  it's 
causes.  Superior  then  as  the  statesman  was  to  the 
bard  in  age,  rank,  and  fortune,  of  established  Uterary 
&me,  and  high  in  the  list  of  successful  politicians,  he 
could  not  suppress  his  ambition  of  being  regarded  as 
a  great  poet.  His  agitation,  indeed,  on  the  first 
night  of  his  '  Cato '  was  such,  that  it  was  supposed 
it's  damnation  would  have  sensibly  affected  his  healtiv 
Hinc  nice  lacrymce.  He  was  jealous  of  Pqpe. 
Through  the  mediation  of  Steele  and  Gay,  however, 
they  were  prevailed  Upon  to  see  each  other.     They 

*  To  Addison,  likewise,  the  following  pieces  have  been  as« 
cribed;  *  Dissertatio  de  insigniorihus  Romanorum  Poetis;  or,  *  A 
Dissertation  upon  the  most  eminent  Roman  Poets,*  supposed 
to  have  been  written  about  1692;  and  ^  A  Discourse  on  An- 
cient and  Modem  Learning;'  preserved  among  the  manuscript^ 
of  Lord  Somers,  and  with  them  publicly  sold  after  the  death 
of  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl,  upon  which  it  found  it's  waytotbepreM 
in  17S9. 
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fliii  witib  coidcisflitj.  With  wine  Addiacm's  resKrve 
began  to  nclt  away.  Pope  theik  professed  Us  wilL- 
iagoes9  to  ^  fatar  his  fimlta.'  Addisott  made  a  formal 
speech  vpon  the  subject,  porticidnrly  asserting  tiie  su- 
periority cxf  TiekdtFji  first  BiHik  of  the  Iliad,  whick 
Pope  believed  to  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  cf  tibe 
pan^fyiist  himsetf.  From  this  partktk  jnc^ncnt, 
tiierefere,  he  q>peakcd  with  gSMl  vdkemence;  wbA 
tbey  sqwntfed  with  ucrtased  hostility.* 

In  thektter  end  cf  1718,  the  Peerage  Bffl  begatf 
fint  to  be  talked  of;  and,  horn  the  abnn  whkh  it  in-^ 
spind,  many  papas  were  written  with  gfeat  spirit 
agaisal  ]*;  wotong  the  rest,  one  called  the  '  Plebrian,'^ 
and  now*  knoRvn  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Sir 
Hkhard  Steele.  To  this,  seteraL  answers  were  pnb* 
Ksbed ;  but,  of  aK  the  pieces  circulated  im  sapport  eS 
the  project,  none  were  favourably  received.  At  In^b 
came  forth  the  fitst  number  of  the  *  Old  Whig,'  upon 
the  state  of  the  peerage,  containing  remarics  on  the 
Plebeian ;  a  pamphlet,  written  with  considerable 
strength  and  perspicuity.  To  this  the  author  of  the 
Plebeian  replied  with  much  asperity,  alleging  that 
*  the  work  bore  a  very  proper  title;  the  author,  if 
he  was  a  Whig,  seeming  so  old  as  to  have  foigotteix 
his  principles.' 

The  second  Old  Whig  was  written  in  support  of 
the  first.  It  is  a  judicious,  and  at  the  same  time  aii 
extremely  animated  and  humorous  production ;  fi*om 
the  very  banning  of  which,  for  the  first  tune  during^ 
the  controversy,  it  appears  that  Addison  considered 
Steele  as  his  qtponent  He  stiles  him,  a  **  perfect 
master  of  the  vocation  of  pamphlet-writing"  in  Qne 


^  See  tke  Ub  of  Popew 
VOL,  V.  K 
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place;  I  calls  him  f  Little  Dicky,"  in  another;  /teUs^ 
..  him,  ^'  he.  has  made  the  most  of  a  bad  cause  "  in  a 
third ;  and  advises  him  as  a  Mend,  in  the  close,  if  he. 
goes  on  in  his  new  vocation,  to  ^^  take  care  tiiat  he 
be.  as.  happy  in  the  choice  of  his  subject,  as  he  is  in 
the  talents  of  a  pamphleteer/'  .   , 

,  ...The  fourth  Plebeian,  containing  an  answer  to  the 
second  Old  Whig,  exceeds  in  virulence  the  rest  of  the 
papers*  It's  conclusion,  in  particular,  is  remarkable : 
?  Authors,".. he  remarks, /^  in  these  cases  are.named 
upon  suspicion ;  and  if  it  is  right  as  to  the  Old  Whig, 
I. leave  the  world  to  judge  of  this  cause  by/coniT 
pari^on  syi  this  performance  with  his  other^writings ;. 
and  I  shall  say  no  more  of  what  is .  written lin 
support. of. vassalage,  but  end  thid  paper  by  filing 
^  every  free  breast  with  that  noble  exhortation  of  the. 
tragedian, 

f  Remember,  O !  my  friends,'^  &c. 

(Addison's  dao^ 

This  may  suffice  to  show  Sir  Richard's  conjee- 
i\xre\  nor  has  any  one  que^tione(}  it's  accuracy.— < 
The  Peerage  Bill  went  off,  pot^thstanding^  for 
t}iat  session ;  and  Addison  died  before  it  came  on 
again.* 

Of  the  manner  of  his  death,  some  account  has 
been  given  by  E)r.  Young.  After  a  long  and  manly 
struggle  with  his  distemper,  he  dismissed  his  physi- 
cians, and  with  th^m  all  hopes  of  life.  With  hisi 
hopes  of  life,  however,  he  dismissed  not  his  concent 
for  the  living.    He  sent  for  the  young  Earl  of  War- 

*  It  may  not,  however,  be  amiss  to  observe,  thM  in  Decem- 
ber  1719,  on  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  it's  com- 
mittal, it  was  carried  in  tb^  n^i^tiy^  by  969  against  177. 
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wickyHhe  issue  of  his  lady  by  a  former  husband,  who 
immediately  obeyed  the  summons.  After  a  decent 
and  proper  pause,  his  Lordship  said,  >'  Dear  Sir,  you 
sent  for  me :  I  believe  and  hope  that  you  have  som^ 
commands ;  I  shall  hold  them  most  sacred.*'  Forcibly 
grasping  his  noWe  step-son's  hand,  Mr.  Addison  softly 
replied,  **  See  in  what  peace  a  Christian  can  die !  ** 
He  spoke  with  great  difficulty,  and  soon  afterward 
expired.  ' 

•  •**  His  works,  in  Latin  and  English  poetry,"  remarks 
Mr.  Gay,  **  long  since  convinced  the  woild  that  he 
was  the  greatest  master  in  Europe  of  these  two  lan- 
guages : "  and  Felton  pronounces  him  *  a  perfect  pat- 
tern of  true  poetic  writing.'  "  He  is  more  laboured 
than  Prior :  like  his  great  master  Virgil,-  he  hath 
weighed  every  word ;  nor  is  there  any  expression  in 
iall  his  lines,  that  can  be  changed  for .  any  juster  or 
more  forcible  than  itself." 

Dr:  Johnson  observes  of  him,  -  that  "  if  any  judge- 
ment hp  made' from  his  books  or  his  moral  charac- 
ter, nothing  will  be  found  but  purity  and  excel- 
lence. Knowledge  of  mankind  indeed,  less  extensive 
than  that  of  Addison,  will  show,  that  to  write  and  to 
live  are  very  different.  Many,  who  praise  virtue,  do 
no  more  than  praise  it.  Yet  it  is  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve, that  Addison's  professions  and  practice  were  at 
no  ^great  variance;  since,  amidst  that  storm  of  faction 
in  which  most  of  his  life  was  passed,  though  his  sta- 
tion made  him  conspicuous  and  his  activity  made  him 
formidable,  the  character  given  him  by  his  friends 
was  never  contradicted  by  his  enemies.  Of  those,  with 
whom  interest  or  opinion  united  him,  he  bad  not  only 
t}ie^  esteem;  but  the  kindness ;  and  of  others,  whqm  the 


noteoee  ^  ^^itioii  drevre  agaj^it  hup^  tboiigb  lie 
mght  lofse  the  lovis,  be  retained  tibie  reverence. 

It  is  justly  observed  bf  Tickell*  that  *  he  emfdoyed 
wit  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  r^iigion/  He  not  only, 
mode  the  proper  use  of  wit  himsdf»  but  he  taught  it 
to  oth^*s ;  ^  and  from  his  time  it  \km  heem,  geu^attjii 
subservient  to  the  cwse  of  reason  and  of  truth.  Hq 
has  dissipated  the  prejudice,  that  had  long  connected 
gayety  with  wit,  and  easiness  of  manners  with  laxit]; 
of  p^dples.  He  has  restored  virtue  to  it's  dignity, 
mid  taught  innocepoe  not  to  be  nsban^ed*  This  is  aH 
fiji^vation  of  literary  character, 

<  Above  ail  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fiime.' 

No  greater  felidty  can  genius  attain,  than  that  of 
having  purified  intellectual  pleasure,  separated  mirth 
from  indecency,  and  wit  from  Ucentiousfiess^,  of  hav-r 
ing  taught  a  succession  of  writers  to  bring  elegance 
and  gay ety  to  the  aid  of  goodness ;  and,  if  I  may  use 
expressions  yet  more  aweful,  of  having  turned  many 
to  righteousness.'' 


EXTRACTS. 

^  Freeholder,*  No.  54. 

'  The  general  division  of  the  British  nation  is  into 
Whigs  and  Tories,  there  being  very  few  if  any  who 
stand  neuters  in  the  dispute,  without  ranging  ihem^ 
selviis  under  one  of  these  denominations.  One  would, 
therefore  be  apt  to  think,  that  every  member  of  th/9 
ccmununity,  who  embraces  with  this  vehemence,  th^ 
prmciples  of  either  of  these  parties,  had  thoroughly 
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sifted  and  exaikiined  thein,  and  was  secretly  convinced 
of  their  preference  to  those  of  that  party  which  he  re< 
j6cts.  And  yet  it  is  certain  that  most  of  our  fellow-^ 
subjects  are  guided  in  this  particular,  either  by 
ihe  prejudice  of  education,  private  interest,  personal 
friendships,  or  a  deference  to  the  judgement  of  those^ 
who  perhaps  in  their  own  hearts  disapprove  the  opi^ 
nions  which  they  industriously  spread  among  the  mul-^ 
titude.  Nay,  there  is  nothing  more  undoubtedly  true« 
than  that  great  numbers  of  one  side  concur  in  reality 
with  the  notions  of  those  whom  they  oppose,  were 
they  able  to  exidain  their  implicit  sentiments,  and  to 
tell  their  own  meaning. 

^  However,  as  it  bwomes  every  reasonaUe  man  to 
examine  those  principles  by  which  he  acts,  I  shall  in 
this  paper  select  some  considerations,  out  of  many 
that  might  be  insisted  on,  to  show  the  preference  of 
What  is  generally  called  the  Whig  Scheme  to  that 
which  is  espoused  by  the  Tories. 

*  This  will  appear,  in  the  first  place,  if  we  reflect 
upon  the  tendency  of  their  respective  principles,  sup^ 
posing  them  carried  to  their  utmost  extremity.  For 
ii^  in  this  case,  the  worst  consequences  of  the  one  are 
more  eligible  than  the  worst  consequences  of  the  other^ 
it  is  a  plain  argument  that  those  principles  are  the 
most  eligible  6f  the  two,  whose  effects  are  the  feast 
pernicious.  Now  the  tendency  of  these  two  different: 
sets  of  principles,  as  they  are  charged  upon  each  party 
by  it's  antagonists,  is  as  follows :  The  Tories  tell  us, 
Hkst  the  Whig  ^heme  would  end  in  Presbyterianism 
and  a  Gommonwedth.  The  Whigs  tell  us,  on  the 
Qtfaer  side,  that  the  Tory  scheme  would  terminate  in 
Fi^pery  and  Arbitrary  Government*  Were  these  re*/ 
IPToadnes  mutually  true,  which  would  1^  most,  pre&fv* 
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able  to  any  man  of  common^  sensed*  Presbjrteriamstn^ 
and  a  Republican  form  of  Government,  or  Popery 
and  Tjrannj?  Both  extremes  are  indeed  dreadful, 
but  nof  equally  so ;  both  to  be  regarded  with  the  lit*^ 
most  aversion  by  the  fiiends  of  our  constitution,  and 
lovers  of  our  country :  but  if  one  of  them  were  in- 
evitable, who  would  not  rather  choose  to  live  under  a' 
state  of  excessive  liberty,  than  of  slavery,  and  riot 
prefer  a  religion  that  differs  from  our  own  in  the'  div 
cumstantials,  before  one  that  differs  from  it  in  fhees-* 
sentials  of  Christianity. 

*  Secondly,  let  us  look  into  the  history  of  EngU 
land,  and  see  under  which  of  these  two  schemes  the 
nation  hath  enjoyed  most  honour  arid  prosperity.  If 
we  observe  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth'  and  King" 
James  I.  (which  sai  impudent  Frenchmari  calls  '  the 
reigns  of  King  Elizabeth  and  Queen  James')  we 
find  the  Whig  scheme  took  place  under  the  first,  aiidr 
the  Tory  scheme  under  the  latter.  The  first,  irif 
whom  the  Whigs'  have  always  gloried,  opposed  and 
humbled  the  most  powerM  among  the  Roman  Ca^ 
tholic  Princes,  raised  and  supported  the  Dutch;  as- 
sisted the  French  Protestants,  and  made  the  Reformed 
Religion  an  over-balance  for  Popeiy  through  all  Eu- 
rope. On  the  contrary,  her  successor  aggrandised 
the  Catholic  King,  alienated  hiriiself  from  the  Dutch, 
suffered  the  French  power  to  increase  till  it  was  too 
late  to  remedy  it,  and  abandoned  the  interests  of  the 
King  of  Bohemia,  grandfather  to  his  present  Majesty, 
which  might  have  spread  the  Reformed  Religion  through 
all  Germany*  I  -need  not  describe  td  the  reader  Ihd- 
different  state  of  the  kingdom,  as  to  it's  repiitatiori^ 

4 

trade,  and  wealth,    under  these   two  VeJgns.     We 
might,  after  this^  compare  the  figfure  iri  which  thesfit 
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kiDgdQtns,  iind  the  whole  Protestant  interest  of  Eu- 
rope, were  jdaced  by  the  conduct  of  King  Charles  II. 
dnd  that  of  Kmg  William;  and  every  one  knows, 
which  of  the  schemes  prevailed  in  each  of '  tho§e 
reignSi  I  shall  not  impute  to  any  Tory  scheme  the 
administratioii  of  King  Jdmes  II4  on  condition  that 
they  do  not  repro^h  the  Whigs  with  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Oliver;  as  beiilg  satisfied  that  the  principles 
of  those  governments  are  respectively  disclaimed, 
and  aUiorred,  by  all  the  mten  of  sense  and  virtue  •  te 
both  parties,  as  they  now  stand.  But  we  have  a  fresh*  ^ 
instance,  which.  wiH  be  rememj[)ered  with  grief  by  the 
present  age  and  all  our  posterity,  of  the  influeqce  both 
joi  Whig  and  Tory  principles  in  the  late  reign. .  ^  Was 
England  ev^  so  glorious  in  the  eyes  o£  Europe,  as 
in  that  part  of  it  when  the  first  prevailed ;  or  was 
it  ever  mbre  contemptible,  than  when  the  list  to<^ 

"  ^  I  shall  add,  under  this  head,  the  prdPerence  c^  the 
Whig  scheme^  with  Regard  to  foreigners.  All  the 
•Protestant  stateis  of  Europe,  who  may  be  considered 
as  neutral  Judges  between  both  parties^  and  are  well^ 
widiers  to  us  in  general  as  to  a  Protestant  people, 
r^oice  upon  the  success  of  a  Whig  scheme;  whUst 
all  of  the  Church  of  Rome^  who  contemn,  hate,  axid 
detest  us  as  the  great  bulwark  of  heresy,  are  as  miich 
pleas^  when  the  opposite  party  triumphs  in  it's  turn. 
Axid,  faerejt  let  any  impartial  man  put  this  question  to 
his  own  heart ;  Whether  that  party  doth  not  act 
reasonably,  who  loojk  upon  the  Dutch  as  their  genuine 
friends  wd  allies :  considering  that  they  are  of  the 
^Reformed  Religion,  that  they  have  assisted  us  in  the 
greatest  times  of  necessity,  and  that  they  can  never 
ientertain  a  thought  df  reducing  us  under  their  p0\fer? 


IM  JOSSPR  ADDI80K. 

<kj  m  the  o^di^  liaAd,  k^  him  omidblftr,  W}«fi^  tibait 
•paitf  act8  wktji  more  peattm^  t^o  are  the  avowed 
firiends  of  a  nation  thsijf,  are  of  the  Roman  CathoMe 
itefigion,  that  hare  crvi^y  persecuted  our  bvethi?en  of 
the  Reformation,  that  |iave  made  attempts  &  all  i^eir 
4o  conquer  this.i£ilanf|,  and  suaported  the  interest  of 
that  Prince  who  abdicated  tha  throne,  and  had  en- 
deavoured to  subvert  our  d^  and  refigfems  liberties* 

^  Tkbdlj,  let  us  compaay  these  two  schemes  from 
tke  eierts  they  produce  among  durselTes  widiin  our 
ewn  island ;  and  these  we  may  consider,  first  with  re- 
gard to  the  King,  and  secondly  with  reg^urd  to  the 
Peo{de» 

^  1.  With  regard  to  the  King :  The  Wh%s  have  at 
Ways  professed  and  practiBed  an  cbedience,  whk^  tfaey 
conceive  agreeable  to  the  constitution :  whereas  the 
Tories  have  concurred  with  the  Whigs  in  ilieir  pvao 
tice,  though  they  differ  from  them  in  theur.  prctfes* 
«ions;  and  have  avowed  a  prind^e  of  passive  ob^- 
ence,  to  the  t^nptation,  and  afterward  to  the  de-- 
istruction,  of  those  who  have  relied  upon  it.  Nor 
must  I  here  omit  to  take  notice  of  that  firm  and  zeat* 
lOus  adherence,  which  the  Whig  party  have  shown  t6 
the  Protestant  Succession,  and  to  the  cause  of  his  pro- 
fent  Majesty.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  in  Ak 
prindple,  who  was  either  guilty  or  suspected  of  mea- 
aures  to  defeat. tins  estiAKshment,  or  to  overturn  -it 
since  it  has  taken  effect;  a <aDnsideration  whidh,  it 
is  hoped,  may  put  to  silenoe  those  v^hb  upbraid  the 
Whig  .sdiemes  dP  government  with  an  indination  to 
a  Commonwealth,  or  a  4isafifedion  to  Kings.   . 

^8.  With  r^ard  tothePeople :  Every  one  must  o#n, 
that  those  laws,  whidi  hav^  most  conduced  to  the  east 
tad  happiness  of  the  $}ibject,  have  always^  passed  ia 
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^boae  piirlmimto  wliidi  their  enemies  branded  with 
the  name  of  WMg,  «nd  during  the  time  of  a  Whig 
ministry.  And,  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  Tories 
are  now  forced  to  have  recounse  to.  those  laws  for 
shelter  and  protection;  by  wludi  they  tacitly  dp  ho« 
nour  to  the  Whig  scheme,  and  own  it  more  aocom* 
modated'to  the  happiness  of  the  people  than  that 
which  they  espouse. 

*  I  hope  I  need  not  qualify  these  reoEdoks  with 
a  supposition,  which  I  hafe  gone  upon  through  the 
whole  course  of  my  papers,  that  I  am  fiu*  fiiom  con- 
sidering a  great  part  of  those,  who  call  themselves 
Tories,  as  enemies  to  the  present  establishment ;  and 
that  by  the  Wh%s  I  always  mean  thoee,  who  are 
fiiends  to  our  constitution  both  in  Church.  and.State. 
As  we  may  look  upon  these  to  be,  in  the  main,  true 
lovers  of  their  religion  wd  country,  they  seem  rather 
to  be  divided  by  acddmital  fidendships  and  drcuin- 
stances,  than  by  any  ess^itial  distinction/ 


To  Lord  Halifax. 

*  Wima  you,  taj  L«rd,  the  rursi  shades  adaure. 
And  from  Britannift's  puhlic  posts  retire ; 
Nor  longer,  her  ungrateRiI  sons  to  please. 
For  thekr  advanti^e'  sacrifice  year  ease : 
Mfe  into  foreign  reahns  » y  ftte  eottreys, 
Through  nations  fruitful  of  immortal  lays. 
Where  the  soft  season  and  inviting  clime 
Conspire  to  trouble  your  repose  with  rhyme, 
Forwberesoe*er  I  turn  my  ravish'd  eyes. 
Gay  gilded  scenes  and  sliiiiiiig  prospects  rise. 
Poetic  fields  encompass  me  around. 
And  still  I  seem  So  tmfs4  -on  classic  ground ; 
For  here  the  Muse  so  oft  her  harp  has  strung, 
That  not  a  mountain  ireafs  il'a  h«id  aasang. 
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B^nown'd  in  vene  each  shady  thicket.grows, 
And  every  stream  in  heavenly  numbers  flows. ! 

How  am  I  pleased  to  search  the  hills  and  woods 
For  rising  springs  and  celebrated  floods ;    * 
To  view  the  Nar,  tumultuous  in  his  course. 
And  trace  the  smooth  Clitumnus  to  his  source ; 
To  see  the  Mincio  draw  his  watery  store 
Through  the  long  windings  of  a  fruitful  shore. 
And  hoary  Albtda's  infected  tide 
O'er  the  warm  bed  of  smoking  sulphur  glide. 
Fired  with  a  thousand  raptures,  I  survey  - 
Eridanus  through  flowery  meadows  stray. 
The,  king  of  floods !  that  rolling  o'er  the  plains 
The  towering  Alps  of  half  their  moisture  drains. 
And  proudly  swoln  with  a  whole  winter's  snows, 
Distributes  wealth  and^plenty  where  he  flows ! 
Sometinoes,  misguided  by  the  tuneful  throng, 
I  look  for  streams  immortalised  in  song, 
That  lost  in  silence  and  oblivion  lie 
(Dumb  are  their  fountains,  and  their  thannel^  dry) 
Yet  run  for  ever  by  the  Muse's  skill. 
And  in  the  smooth  desoription  muimur  stUL 

Sometimes  to  gentle  Tiber  I  retire. 
And  the  famed  river's  empty  shoires  admire. 
That  destitute  of  strength  derives  it*s  course 
From  thirsty  urns  and  an  unfruitful  source ; 
Yet,  sung  so  often  in  poetic  lays, . 
With  scorn  the  Danube  and  the  Nile  surveys— 
So  high  the  deathless  Muse  exalts  her  theme  I 
Such  was  the  Boyne,  a  poor  ingloriousf  sti^eam. 
That  in  Hibernian,  vales  obscurely  stray'd. 
And  unobserved  in  wild  meanders  play'd ; 
'Till  by  your  Lines  and  Nassau's  sword  renown'd. 
It's  rising  billows  through  the  world  resound, 
Where'er  the  hero's  godlike  acts  can  pierce, 
Or  where  the  fame  of  an  immortal  verse. 
Oh,  coul4  tlie  Muse  my  ravish'd  breast  inspire 
With  warmth  like  yours^  and  raise  an  equal  fire, 
Unnumber'd  b^uties  in  my  verse  should  shine, 
And  Virgil's  Italy  should  yield  to  mine !         ' ' 
See  how  the  golden  groves  around  me  smile. 
That  s^un  the  coast  of  J3ritaia's  stormy  isle  ^  . 


Ory,BJieirtr«Qqplanted.aiid  preserved  with  care. 
Curse  the  cold  clime^and starve. in  northern  air- 
Here^  kindly,  warmth;  their  mountain-juice  ferments 
To  noblertastesy  and  more  exalted  scents : . 
Even  the^roughrocks) with: tender  mjnrtle.bloom^. 
And  trodden  .wjeeds  send.out  a  rich  perfiime. 
Beairme  some.God  to^Baia's  gentle  seats^. 
Or  correr.  me; in-  Umbria's  green  retreats : 
Where  western  gales  eternally: reside,. 
And  all  the  seasons  hivish  all.  their  pride ;. 
Blossomsy  anifiruits,  and.  flowers  together  rise. 
And  the  whole-  year  in  gay  confii8i<m  lies. 
Immortal,  glories  in  my  mind  reviye. 
And  in  my  soul  a  thousand  passions  strive. 
When  Rome's  exalted  beau^es  I  descry 
Magnificent  in  piles,  of  ruin  lie. 
An  amphitheatre's  araazmg  height 
Here  fills  my  eye  with  terror  and  delight ; 
Thai;  on  it's  public  shows  unpeopled  Rome, 
And  held,,  uncrowded,  nations  ia  it's  womb :         ^ 
Rere.pillara  roi^h  with  sculpture  pierce  th^  skies. 
And  here  the  proud  triumphal  archeai  rise. 
Where  the  ol.d  Romans'  deathless  acts  display'd 
Their  base  degenerate  progeny  i^braid ; 
Wbile  rivers  here  forsake  the  fields  be)ow. 
And  wondering  at  their  height  through  fdry  channels  flow. 

Still  to  new  scenes  my  wandering  Muse  retires. 
And  the  dumb  show  of  breathing  rpcks  admires^ 
Where  the  smooth  chisel  all  i^'s  forccjt  has  shown. 
And  soft^'d  into  flesh  the  rugged  slQne. 
In  i^lemn  silence  a  majestic  bcind^ 
Herpes,  and  Gods  andJEtoman  Consul^  stand. 
Stern  Tyrants,  whom  their  cruelties  renown. 
And  ^mperprs  in  Parian  niarble  frown ; 
While  the  bright  dames,  to  whom  they  humbly  S|ied, 
Still  show  the  charms  that  their  prou4  hearts  subdued. 

Fiun  would  I  Raphael's  godlike  art  rehearse. 
And  show  the  immortal  labours  in  my  verse, 
Where^m  Ihe  mipgled  strength  o(  shade  and  light 
A-new  creation  rises  to  my  sight ;  > 

Such  heaTenly  figures  from  his  peipcil  flew^ 
.  |o  wiA  life  his  blej^d  ^oors  glog  I 
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Ffom  tfafitio  10  llieBM  with  Miaret  plcanm  tiMt,    ^ 
Amidft  th#  ioft  Turietjr  Pm  loit 

•Here  pleasnig  Bin  my  raviafa'd  soul  confemidy 
With  ctrding  notet  «id  labjrrintht  of  louad. 
Here  domes  and  templet  rise  in  distant  viewsy 
And  opening  palaces  invite  n^  Miise« 

How  has  kind  Heaven  adom'd  the  htppj  land^ 
And  scattered  Uessings  with  a  wasteful  hand } 
But  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores. 
Her  blooming  mountains,  and  her  sunny  shores. 
With  all  the  gifts  that  heaven  imd  earth  impart. 
The  smiles  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of  art ; 
While  proud  Oppression  in  her  valleys  reigns. 
And  Tyranny  usurps  her  happy  plains  ? 
The  poor  inhabitant  beholds  in  vain 
The  reddening  orange,  and  the  swelling  grain : 
Joyless  he  sees  the  growing  oils  and  wines, 
And  in  the  m3rrtle*s  fragrant  shade  repines ; 
Starvesi  in  the  midst  of  nature's  bounty  cum. 
And  ill  the  loaden  vhieyard  dies  ibr  thfa^.  ^ 
(Oh  Liberty,  thou  goddess  heavenly  bright. 
Profuse  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  dellghe  I 
Et^hud  pleasures  in  thy  presence  teign. 
And  smiling  plenty  leads  thy  wanton  train : 
Eased  of  her  load,  Subjection  grows  more  hgKt, 
And  Poverty  looks  cheerful  in  thy  sight ; 
Thou  makest  the  gloomy  ftce  of  nature  gay, 
Givest  beauty  td  the  sun  and  pleasure  to  the  day.' 

vThee,  Goddess,  thee  Britannia's  isle  adores; 
How  has  she  oft  exhausted  all  her  stores, 
How  oft  in  fieldsr  ci  death  thy  presence  sought. 
Nor  ^inks  the  mighty  prize  too  dearly  bought  I 
On  foreign  mountains  may  the  sun  refine 
The  grape's  soft  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine, 
'With  citron  groves  adorn  a  distant  soil. 
And  the  fat  olive  swell  with  floods  of  oil  s 
We  envy  not  the  warmer  clime,  that  lied 
In  ten:  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies, 
'  Nor  at  the  coarseness  of  our  heaven  repine. 
Though  o'er  ou#  heads  the  f^ossen  Pleiads  shine ; 
'Tis  Liberty  that  crowns  Biitannia''s  isle,  -^ 

And  niakesJierbftFren  rocks  and  herbleaknMuntains  smile. 
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Odien  with  ipwariny  fUm  my  pta^ic  th»  t%ht, 
And  in  tMr  proud  «0piriiig  domes  doUght;  . 
A  nicer  touch  to  the  ftvetchM  CfumM  gift. 
Or  teach  their  aiHiiMiled  focks  to  live  $ 
'Tis  Britain's  Mv^  to  watch  o'er  Eiirepe^s  ftte« 
And  hold  in  balance  each  contending  state. 
To  threaten  hold  preeiimptuoos  kings  with  war. 
And  answer  her  afflicted  ndgbbour's  prayer. 
The  Dane  and  Swede,  roused  up  by  fierce  alarms 
Bless  the  wise  conduct  of  her  pious  arms : 
Soon  as  her  fleets  appear^  their  terrors  cease. 
And  all  the  northern  world  lies  husb'd  in  peace, 
Th'  ambitious  Gaul  beholds  with  secret  drei^ 
Her  thunder  aim'd  at  his  aqpiring  bead. 
And  fain  her  godlike  sons  would  disunite  . 
By  fordgn  gold,  or  by  domestic  spite ; 
But  strives  in  Tain  to  conquer  or  diyide. 
Whom  Nassau's  arms  defend  and  counsels  guide. 

Fired  with  the  name,  which  I  so  oft  have  found 
The  distant  climes  and  different  tongues  resound^ 
I  bridle«in  my  struggling  Muse  with  paiii,   % 
That  longs  to  launch  into  a  bolder  straiot 

But  I'vetdready  troubled  you  too  long^ 
Nor  dare  attempt  a  more  adventurous  song. 
My  humble  verse  demands  a  soAer  theme*  ^ 
A  painted  meadow,  or  a  purling  stream  i 
Vn&t  for  heroes,  whom  immortal  lays. 
And  lines  like  Virgil's,  or  like  yours,  should  f^aise.* 


Ad  instgnissimum  virum 
D.  THQ.  BURNETTVM, 

*  Sacr€P  Theorue  TeUuris*  auctorenu 

NoN  udtahtm  earminis  tdiiem, 
BumeU€f  fotcU,  mm  humileM  modoi  : 
Vu^imf  plecirum,  langmdajue    . 
Respuk  qficnan  Canuetue* 
Tu  mixta  rerum  tendna  conscUu 
MoUmque  cemu  dusodaiUemf 
Terramque  amcretam,  et  iatmntem 
Ottoman  gremio  oapaci  f 
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Dum  Deritatem  qucsrere  perHnax 
Ignota'pandiSfSollicUuspariim 
UtcuHque  stet  ctmmune.  vulgi 
Arbkfium  et  popularis  error. 
Audkur  ingeHi  contmvibjragor  : 
lUapsa  telhis  luhrica  deserii  < 

Fundaminaf  et  compagejractd 
Supposiias  gravis  urget  undas, 
Impukus  erumpit  medius  liquor^ 
TetroB  aqudrum  effma  licentia 
'■  Claudit  vicissim  ;  has  inter  orhis 

Relliquiajluitant  priqris, 
Nune'et  reduso  car  cere  lucidam 
Bakena  spectat  solis  imaginem, 
SieUasque  miratur  nutantes, 
Et  tremtdce  simtdctera  lufia. 
^  QfUB  pompa  vocum  non  imitabilis, 

Quoits  calescit  spiritus  ingent; 
Ut  toUis  undaSf  utjrementem 
Diluvureprimis-tumtdtumi 
Quis  tarn  volenti pectorejerreusy    ' 
Ut  lion  tremiscens  et  timido  pede 
Tncedat,  orbis'dum  dolosi 
Detegis  ihstabiles  ruinasf 
Qjuin  hac  cadentumjragmina  mohtium 
Natura  vtdtum  sumere  simplicem 
Coget  refirigensyin  priorem 
Mox  iterum  rediturajbmiam. 
Nimhis  rubentem  stdphureis  Jovem 
Cemas  ut  udis  scevit  atrox  hyems 
Incendiis,  commune  mundo 
Et  populis  meditate  bustum  ! 
Nudus  liquentes  plorat  Athos  nives, 
Et  max  liquescens  ipse  adamantinum 
Fundit  cactmen^  dum  per  imas 
'Saxa^uunt  resoluta  vattes* 
Jamque  aUdcaii  mania  corruunt, 
Et  vestra  tandem  pagind  {proh  nefasl) 
Bumette,  vestr^i  augebit  ignes, 
Heu  socio  peritura  mundo  ! 
Mox  aqua  teUus^.moxsuhkus  viror 
Ubique  rident :  en^  teretem  ^nAmsk  i 
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En  lata  vemanUs  Faoomi 
Flamna,  perpetuosque flares  ! 
O  pectus  ingens  I  O  ammum  gravem 
Mufdi  xapucem  !  Si  bonus  augurorg  - 
Te,  nostra  quo  teUus  superbit, 
Accipiet  renovata  chem. 
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[1664—1721.] 


Jl  RIOR  is  generoBj  ranked  among  the  celebrated 
poets  of  England;  but,  as  bis  talents  for  business  in- 
troduced him  to  considerable  paiMe  emplojrments^  he 
is  also  poEticalfyeiitftled  to  a  place  in  this  work.  -  He 
wm  Ute  son  of  Mr.  George  Prior,  citizen  of  London 
nd  joiner,  and  was  bom  in  1664.  Hk;  father  dying 
when  he  was  young,  left  him  to  the  care  of  his  unde^ 
a  vintner  near  Charing  Cross;  who  discharged  the 
trust  reposed  in  him,  as  Priw  himself  always  grate* 
fiilfy  acknowledged,  with  a  tenderness  truly  paternaL 
Part  of  his  education  he  received  under  Dr.  Busby^ 
at  Westminster  School,  where  he  acquired  a  taste,, 
which  led  lum,  when  he  was  afterward  taken  home 
to  his  uncle's  employment,  to  prosecute  at  leisure^^ 
hours  his  study  of  the  classics,  and  especially  of  his 
favourite  Horace.  Hence»  he  was  speedily  noticed 
by  the  more  enlightened  company^  who  resorted  to 
the  Rummer  Tavern,  Mr.  Prior's  house.  It  hap* 
pened  one  day,  that  the  Earl  of  Dorset  being  there 
with  several  gentlemen  of  rank,  the  discourse 
turned  upon  a  passage  in  Horace's  Odes;  and,  the 

« 

*  AiTTHORiTY.    MemoirB  by   Humphreyi  prefixed  to  hli 
PeemB^  1733. 
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party  being  divided  in  their  sentiments/  one  of  them 
said,  "^  I  find  we  are  hot  likely  to  agree  in  our  criti- 
cisms; but,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  is  a~  young 
fellow  in  the  house,  who  is  able  to  set  us  all  right :" 
upon  which  Prior  was  immediately  sent  for,  and  at 
their  request  delivered  his  opinion  so  highly  to  their 
satisfaction,  that  Dorset  determined  instantly  to  re- 
move him  to  a  station  more  suited  to  his  genius.* 
He  accordingly  sent  him  to  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge,! where  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1686, 
and  afterward  became  a  Fellow  of  the  College. 

During  his  residence  in  the  University,  he  con- 
tracted an  intimate  friendship  with  Charles  Montagu^ 
Esq.  of  Trinity  College,  subsequently  Earl  of  Hali- 
fax ;  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  wrote  a  humorous 
piece,  entitled  ^  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  trans- 
versed  to  the  story  of  the  Country  Mouse  and  the 
City  Mouse,'  printed  in  1687,  in  answer  to  Dryden's 
•  Hind  and  Panther,'  which  had  been  published  the 
year  before.  This  performance  was  followed  by  more 
solid  advantages  than  the  mere  pleasure  of  fretting 
Dryden,  who  thought  it  ^  hard,  that  an  old  man 
should  be  so  treated  by  those  to  whom  he  had  always 
been  dvil ;'  for  both  it's  authors  were  speedily  pre- 

•  From  one  of  Prior*s  epistles,  kowever,  to  Fleetwood  Shep- 
pard,  Esq.  it  would  appear  that  his  earliest  benefactor  was  that 
gentleman,  and  that  it  was  probably  he  who  recommended  him 
to  Lord  Dorset: 

*  Now  as  you  took  me  up  when  little, 
Gave  me  my  learning  and  my  vittle, 
Ask'd  for  me  from  my  Lord  things  fitting,  &c* 

t  Here  he  was  recorded  by  the  President,  at  his  admission, 
as  of  Winborne  in  Middlesex;  by  himself  the  next  day,  of  Dorset* 
shire ;  and  five  years  afterward,  when  he  stood  candidate  for  a 
fellowship,  as  of  Middlesex :  in  the  last  instance,  upon  oath. 
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tetred.   Montagu  obtained  the  first  notice,  With 
degree  of  discontent,  as  it  aj^ars,  to  his  poetical 
icohfederate : 

*  My  friend  Charles  Montagu'^  preferred ; 

Nor  would  I  have  it  long  observed, 

That  one  Mouse  eats,  while  t'other's  starved.' 

Prior  gave  a  farther  proof  of  his  poetic  tafent  hjr 
an  *  Ode  to  the  Deity,'  written  in  1688  as  a  coHege- 
"exerdse.  Upon  the  Revolution,  he  was  brought  to 
court  by  Dorset,  and  through  his  interest  intro- 
duced to  public  employment ;  being  made  in  169^ 
Secretary  to  the  Eari  of  Berkeley,  the  English  Pleni- 
{)otentiary  at  the  Congress  held  at  the  Hague. 

In  this  station  he  acquitted  himself  so  well,  that  his 
Majesty,  desirous  to  retain  him  near  his  person,  nmde 
liim  Ode  of  the  Centlemen  of  his  Bedchamber.  Oa 
the  death  of  the  Queen,  when  an  emulation  of  degy 
was  universal,  he  brought  his  tribute  of  tuneful  sor-- 
row  among  the  itest,  in  an  *  Ode  presented  to  the 
King  on  his  Majesty's  arrival  in  Holland ;  *  of  which 
the  language  might  be  censured  as  encomiastic,  if 
Mary's  virtues  did  not  justify  the  most  unqualified 
praise.  In  1697,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the 
Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Jersey  and  Sir  Joseph  Wil- 
Uamson,  Embassadors  and  Plenipotentiaries  at  the 
treaty  of  Ryswick;  and  received,  fix)m  the  Lords 
Justices,  a  present  of  two  hundred  guineas  for  briiig- 
ing  it  over  to  England*  In  the  same  year,  he  1va& 
nonunated  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland ; 
and,  the  year  following.  Secretary  to  the  Earl  of 
Portland^  Embassador  at  the  court  of  France. 

While  he  was  in  that  kingdom,  one  of  the  o^cers^ 
<>f  the  royal  household,  showing  him  the  paintings  of 
Le  Brun  at  Versailles,  in  which  the  victories  of  Ix)uis 
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XIV.  UK  portrayed,  asked  him,  "  Whether  King 
W^lliaiii's  actions  were  to  be  seen  in  his  palace?'* 
^  No,  SSr,"  repKed  Prior ;  **  the  monuments  of  my 
master's  adiievements  are  to  be  seen  every  where 
but  in  his  own  house.**  In  this  station  he  continued, 
during  the  two  embassies  of  the  Earls  of  Portland 
and  Jersey. 

The  next  year  William  sent  for  him,  from  Eng- 
land, to  a  private  conference  at  his  palace  at  Loo  ui 
Holland ;  and,  upon  his  return,  he  was  made  Under 
Secretary  in  the  office  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  Secre- 
tary for  the  Northern  Provinces.  At  a  subsequent 
period,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  had  a  principal 
^are  in  negotiating  the  Partition  Treaty. 

In  1700,  he  was  created  M.  A.  by  Mandamus ; 
and  aj^inted  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioneris  of 
liade  and  plantations,  upon  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Locke.  The  same  year,  he  published  his  *  Carmen 
Secular e^  the  largest  and  most  splendid  of  his  com- 
positions. In  praise  of  King  William,  says  Ander* 
igom,  he  exhausts  all  his  powers  of  celebration.  Wil- 
liam, as  even  Dr.  Johnson  admits,  supplied  copious 
materials  for  either  verse  or  jwrose.  His  whole  life 
had  been  action,  and  he  possessed  the  high  qualities 
ckf  steady  resolution  and  personal  courage.  After 
defending  his  own  country  from  foreign  invasion,  and 
delivmng  others  from  domestic  usurpation,  he  headed 
a  confederacy  formed  by  his  wisdom  and  his  vigour 
against  Louis  XIV.,  who  wished  to  reduce  England 
imder  the  arMtraiy  sway  of  a  tyrant  depending  on 
himsdb^  and  to  subjugate  the  rest  of  Europe.  By 
kis  efforts  the  French  Monarch  was  stopped  in  his 
care^,  and  compiled  to  acknowledge  that  main  as 
CSbief  Magistrate  of  England,  on  whom  the  people 

L  a 
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were  pleased  to  confer  the  office.  Ends  more  noble/ 
or  success  more  glorious  than  his,  cannot  well  be 
imagined.  He  was  really  in  the  mind^  what  he  was 
pronounced  in  the  verses,  of  the  poet.  ,  Prior,  justly, 
considered  him,  as  a  hero;  and  was  accustomed  to 
say,  that  ^  he  praised  others  in  compliance  with  the 
fashion,  but  in  celebrating  William  he  followed  his 
inclinations.' 

In  the .  parliament,  which  met  in  1701,  he  was 
chosen  Representative  of  East  Grinstead,  in  Essex. 
His  election  was  followed  by  a  change  of  his  politics ; 
for  he  joined  the  Tories  in  voting  for  the  impeach^ 
ment  of  Lord  Spmers  and  the  other  Lords  charged 
with  having  advised  the  Partition  Treaty,  in  wliich. 
he  himself  had  been  ministerially  employed !  By  thus 
abandoning  the  Whigs,  with  whom  he  had  hitherto 
avowedly  acted  upon  principle,  and  to  whom  he  owed 
his  promotion,  he  incurred  a  charge  df  inconsistency, 
which  ingenuity  has  laboured  in  vain  to  repel.  But 
whatever  might  be  the  cause  of  his  apostasy,,  with 
the  ordinary  zeal  of  a  convert  he  stuck  at  nothing 
to  serve  his  new  friends.  So  ardent,  indeed,  was  his. 
youthful  Toryism,  that  he  did  not  willingly  associate 
with  men  of  his  ancient  party. 

After  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  he  exerted 
his  poetical  talents  in  honour  of  his  country,  in  his 
•  Letter  to  Boileau  on  the  Victory  of  Blenheim  in 
1704;'  upon  which  occasion,  he  had  two  rivals  in 
Addisqn  and  Philips. 

About  this  period,  likewise,  he  published  a  volume 
of  poems,  introduced  by  a  dedication  to  Lionel  Earl 
of  Dorset  and  Middlesex.  It  began  with  the  ^  Cd- 
lege-Exerdses,'  and  ended  with  <  Henry  and  Emma.*^ 
Am  no  prosperous  event  of  that  reign  passed  undig* 
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nified  by  poetry,  the  battle  of  Ramilies  so6n  afterward 
excited  him  to  another  poetical  effort,  in  the  stanza 
of  Spenser,  in  honour  of  his  country,  entitled  *  An 
Ode  on  the  Glorious  Success  of  her  Majesty's  Arms 
in  1706/ 

In  1710,  he  was  supposed  to  have  written  some 
papers  in  *  The  Examiner ;'  particularly,  the  criticism 
upon  a  poem  addressed  by  Dr.  Garth  to  the  Earl  of 
Godolphin.*  Grodolphin  being  now  defeated  by  Ox- 
ford, and  the  Tories  (long  eclipsed  by  the  lustre  of 
Marlborough)  beginning  again  to  show  their  heads. 
Prior  and  Garth  espibused  opposite  interests ;  the  first 
fiM*,  and  the  latter  against,  the  court.  T!lie  Doctor 
did  not  desert  his  patron  in  distress :  and  his  verses^ 
aiddressed  to  him  during  the  depression  of  his  party« 
whatever  may  be  then*  literary  character,  bear  the. 
more  honourable  stamp  of  grateful  and  persevering 
attachment. 

Thus  early  initiated  in  public  affairs,  and  in- 
volved in  their  perplexities  for  many  years,  that  Prior 
should  have  found  any  opportimities  of  cultivating  his 
poetical  talents,  is  not  a  little  surprising.  In  the  pre- 
face to  his  Poems,  he  says,  that  *  poetry  was  only  the 
product  of  his  leisure-hours ;  that  he  had  commonly 
business  enough  upon  his  hands,  and  (as  he  modestly 
adds)  that  he  was  only  a  poet  by  accident.'  f 

*  This  was  answered  by  Addison,  in  the  *  Whig  Examiner.' 
The  other  contributors  to  the  *  Examiner ' .  (stating  the  grossness 
of  ministerial  abuses,  the  avarice  of  commandos,  the  tyranny  of 
fitvourites,  and  the  genera]  danger  of  af^roaching  ruin)  were 
King,  Swift,  and  occasionally  Mrs.  Manley. 

f  From  a  Manuscript  however  lett  by  him,  containing  aa 
EfMiay  on  learning,  j;he  following  curious  passage  relating  to  him- 
self appears  to  deserve  transcription :  *^  I  remember  nothing 
£uth^r  in  Ijfe,  than  that  I  made  verses:  I  chose  Guy  Earl  of 
Warwick  for  my  first  hero,  and  killed  Colborne  the  giant,  before 
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By  Lord  Bolinghroke,  who  notwithstanding  tbe^ 
gross  imperfections  of  his  character  is  allowed  to 
have  been  an  accomplished  judge  of  fine  talents,  he 
was  always  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  in  1712,  while  he  was  resident  at. 
the  court  of  France,  this  nobleman  pays  him  the 
following  compliment :  "  For  God's  sake.  Matt,  hide 
the  nakedness  of  thy  country,  and  give  the  best  turn 
thy  fertile  brain  will  furnish  thee  with  to  the  blundert 
of  thy  countrymen,*  who  are  not  much  better  pdi-» 
ticians  than  the  French  are  poets."—"  It  is  near  three 
o^dock  in  the  morning.  I  have  been  hard  at  work 
all  day,  and  am  not  yet  enough  recovered  to  bear 
much  fatigue ;  excuse  therefore  the  conftisedness  of 
this  scroll,  which  is  only  from  Harry  to  Matt,  and 
not  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Minister.** 

Soon  afterward,  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  went  on 
a  formal  embassy  to  Paris*  By  Boyer  it  is  said,  that 
*  he  ref\ised  to  be  associated  with  Prior,  on  account  .of 

I  was  big  enough  for  Westminster  School.  But  I  had  tl^o  acci- 
dents  in  youth,  which  hindered  me  from  being  quite  possessed 
with  the  M use*  I  was  bred  in  a  college,  where  prose  was  moro 
in  fashion  than  verse ;  and  as  soon  as  I  had  taken  my  first  degree, 
I  was  sent  the  King's  Secretary  to  the  Hague.  There  I  Ijad 
enough  to  do  in  studying  French  and  Dutph,  and  altering  my 
Terentian  and  Virgilian  stile  into  that  of  articles  and  conven-* 
tions :  so  that  poetry,  which  by  the  hent  of  my  mind  might  have 
become  the  business  of  my  life,  was  by  the  happiness  of  my  edun 
cation  only  the  amusement  of  it ;  and  in  this  too,  having  the  pnMh 
pect  of  some  little  fortune  to  be  made  and  friendships  to  be  cu]«^^ 
tivated  with  the  great  men,  I  did  not  launch  much  into  Satire^ 
which  (however  agreeabje,  for  the  present,  to  the  writers  and 
encouragers  of  it)  does  in  time  do  neither  of  them  good— con-< 
sidering  the  uncertainty  of  fortune,  and  the  various  changes  of 
ministry,  and  that  every  man  as  he  resents  may  punish  in  hisi 
turn  of  greatness  and  power/' 

*  By  some  mistake  of  the  Queen's  orders,  the  court  of  FranCfii 
it  appears,  bad  been  disgusted. 
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i)ie  me^zmesa  of  his  birth.'  It  was  not^  therefor^  till 
Ills  Grace's  return  home  in  the  ensuing  ye^,  that 
^h^  latter  was  enabled  to  assume  the  stile  axi4  4^^ 
Bity  of  Embassador.  But,  while  he  continqed  iq  ^ 
p^arance  a  private  man,  he  was  treated  with  SPesA 
attention  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  pronounced  *  his  con- 
duct ve^  agreeable  to  him;'  and  M.  de  Torcy  placed 
jn  hjm  his  particul^  confidence. 

Prior  is  represented,  by  contemporary  writers,  a& 
hi^ving  united  the  elegance  of  the  courtier  with  th^ 
erudition  of  the  scholar  and  the  fancy  of  the  man  of 
^eqius.  This  representation,  in  general,  i^ay  be  just ; 
yet  is  it  frequently  true  that  they,  i^ho  have  risen 
£rom  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  stiU  retam  son^e  traces 
of  their  humble  original.  In  one  particular,  this  wa$ 
strikingly  verified  in  Prior.  The  same  woman,  who 
€X>uld  charm  the  waiter,  still  piaintained  her  dominion 
over  the  embassador*.  His  '  Chloe,'  it  seems,  was  a 
butcher's  wife,  a  woman  in  his  own  original  station ; 
and,  in  the  height  of  his  promotions,  he  never  for- 
sook her ! 

He  was  next  appointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  Court  of  France,  to  negotiate  the  peace  of 
Ujkrecht ;  and  he  remained  there  upon  it's  conclusion^ 
tinder  the  character  of  British  Embassador  (though 
attended  with  some  perplexities  and  mortifications  ^ 
from  August,  1713,  till  some  n^onths  after  the  ac- 
cession of  George  I.,  when  he  was  superseded  by 
the  Earl  of  Stair.    The  state  of  affairs  was  now 

*  He  hints  to  the  Queen,  in  an  unfinished  poem,  that  he  had 
no  service  of  plate;  and  from  the  debts,  which  he  was  compelled 
to  oontract,  and  for  ^me  time  detained  to  discharge,  we  may 
infer  that  his  rfmittancep  were  not  made  with  much  punc* 
tualitjr.  X 
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greatly  changed  at  home;  the  peace  incurred  loud 
condemnation,  and  Prior  upon  his  arrival  in  London 
March  25, 1715,  was  arrested  by  a  warrant  from  the 
House  of  Commons ;  shortly  after  which,  he  under- 
went a  strict  examination  before  a  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council.  His  political  friend  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
foreseeing  a  storm,  had  taken  shelter  in  France. 

On  the  tenth  of  June,  Mr.  Walpole  moved  the 
House  for  an  impeachment  against  him  on  a  charge 
C^f  high  treason,  for  holding  clandestine  conferences 
with  the  French  Plenipotentiary ;  and  on  the  seven- 
teenth he  was  ordered  into  close  custody,  no  person 
being  adjnitted  to  see  him  without  leave  from  the 
Speaker.* 

In  1717,  an  Act  of  Grace  was  passed  in  favour  of 
those  who  had  opposed  the  Hanoverian  Succession,  as 
well  as  of  those  who  had  openly  rebelled  against  if; 
but  Mr.  Prior  was,  by  name,  excepted  from  it's  ope- 
ration, f  At  the  close  of  the  year,  however,  he  was 
discharged  out  of  custody,  and  retired  from  ajji  public 
employment.  On  his  release,  he  rejoiced  that  he  had 
never  resigned  his  fellowship,  which  in  his  exaltation 
he  had  been  censured  for  retaining,  but  which  he 
always  said  *  he  could  live  upon  at  last.'  He  had 
too  correct  a  view  of  poUtical  contingency,  to  expect 
his  party  to  remain  permanently  triumphant ;  and  he 
was  still  less  disposed  to  anticipate  a  revenue  from 

his  rhymes. 

,*    .    .  ,     • 

*"  For  the  detail  of  this  procedure  of  the  parliament,  against 
.both  Prioi;  and  several  other  public  functionaries  of  the  preced- 
ing reign,  the  l^istories  of  the  time  must  be  consulted.  .  During 
his  confinement,  to  while  away  his  *  prison-hours,*  he  wrote 
}iis  *  Atmd.  or  the  Process  of  the  Mind.'  . 

f  His  having  anxiously  screened  Stanley,  o^  his  examination, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  this  continued  severity. 

'       5 
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The  severe  usage^  which  he  experienced  upon  this 
cx^casdon^  probably  drew  from  him  the  following  lines: 

*  From  public  noise  and  factious  strife. 

From  all  the  busy  ills  of  life. 

Take  me,  my  Chloe,  to  thy  breast, 
.  And  lull  my  wearied  soul  to  rest. 
.  For  ever  in  this  humble  cell 

Let  thou  and  I,  my  &ir  one,  dwell : 

None  enter  else,  but  Love ;.       and  he 

Shall  bar  the  door,  and  keep  the  key. 
To  painted  roofs  and  shining  spires. 

Uneasy  seats  of  high  desires. 

Let  the  unthinking  many  crowd, 

That  dare  be  covetous  and  proud: 

In  golden  bondage  let  them  wait, 
.  And  barter  happiness  for  state. 

But  oh !  my  Chloe^  when  thy  swain 

Desires  to  see  a  court  again. 

May  Heaven  around  his  destined  head 

The  chpicest  of  it's  curses  shed! 

To  sum  up  all  the  rage  of  fate 

In  the  two  things  I  dread  and  hate 

May'st  thou  be  false,  and  I  be  great 


it!»     J 


After  his  long  and  harassing  public  exertions.  Prior 
was  desirous  of  spending  the  remainder  of  his  dayt 
in  rural  tranquillity.  He  was  so  happy  as  to  suc- 
ceed in  his  wish,  having  found  id  the  retirement  of 
Downhall,  in  Essex,,  (as  he  expressed  himself)  *  a 
inore  ^olid  and  innocent  satisfaction  aimong  the  woods 
and  meadows,  than  he  had  enjoyed  in  the  hurry 
and  tumults  of  the  worlds  the  courts  of  princes»  or 
the  conducting  of  foreign  negotiations. 

f  The  remnant  of  his  days  he  safely  past. 
Nor  found  they  lagg'd  too  slow,  nor  flew  too  fast; 
He  made  his  wish  with  his  estate  comply, 
Joyful  to  live,  yet  not  afraid  to  die/ 

Having  finished  his  *  Solomon,'  a  poem  *  on  the 
Vanity  of  the  Worlds'  his  most  admired  performance. 


he  published  by  subscription  an  editicn^  (^  att  his 
poems  in  one  vohime  folio ;  ^  and,  aome  tio^e  after^ 
ward,  formed  a  design  of  writing  a'  *  History  of  his 
own  Time : '  but  he  had  made  little  progress  in  it, 
when  a  lingering  fever  put  a  period  to  his  existence. 
He  died  September  18,  1721,  at  Wimpole  (then  a 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford)  near  Cambridge,  and  his 
remains  were  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
a  monument  was  erected  to  hiif  memory,  f 

*  The  price  of  each  copy  was  two  guineas,  and  the  whole 
amount  was  four  thousand:  to  this  Lord  Harley,  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  (to  whom  he  had,  invariably,  adhered)  added 
an  equal  sum  for  the  purchase  of  Downhall,  which  Prior  was 
to  enjoy  during  his  life  and  Harley  after  his  decease.  Swift- 
obtained  many  subscriptions  for  him  in  England* 

f  For  this  purpose  he  had,  as  *  the  last  piece  of  human 
vanity,^  in  his  life-time  set  apart  500/,  The  inscription  was 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Robert  Friend,  Master  of  Westminster 
School. 

Sui  Temporis  Historian^  meditar^H 

Paulatim  obrepens  Fehris 

Operi  iimMl  ei  vitmj^in  qbrup^^ 

Sept.  18,  An.  J)om.  1721,  Mat  57. 

H.  S.  JE. 

Vir  Eximiics 

Serenissimis 

Regi  GuijsiMOf  Regfnaque  Marim 

In  Congr^one  Fce^erat^rtm 

HagiB  4nno  1690  eehhrt^  ; 

>    Ddnde  Magna  Britannia  L^gqiis^ 

Turn  iis 
Qui  anno  1697  Pacem  Rr^micMi  cmfeeerunt^ 

Turn  iis 

0jui  apud  Galloi  qnnis  prpximis  L^gcMonem  oii^runf^ 

Eodem  efiam  anno  (1697)  in  HV>&mii 

Sbcslet4rjjjs  ; 
Necnon  in  utroque  HonorabUi  ConsessUf 

EOTUfn 

Qui  anno  1700  ^rdinan^  CqmmmU  neg^Hh 
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He  hold?  a  high  rank  in  poetiy,  by  the  suffrage 
of  all  men  of  taste,  for  the  delicacy  of  his  numbef^ 
the  wittiness  of  his  turns,  the  acuteness  of  his  i^ 

Q^ique  anno  1711  dirigendU  Portorii  rebus 

Prtpsidebant, 

C0MMISSI0NAkW9  / 

Pastrmd 

ab  Anma 

PelicisnnuB  memoruB  RegimS 

M LuDOFicuM  XIV.  GatticB  Regem 

Missus  anno  1711 

De  Pace  stabUiendd 

{Pace  etiamnum  (durante, 

JXuque,  ut  bonijam  omnes  sperantf  duraturS) 

Cum  summd  potestate  Legatus"  ■ 

MATTHJEUS  PRIOR  Armiger, 

Qui 

Hos. omnes  quibus  cumvlatus  est  Htulos 

Humanitatis,  Ingenii,  Eruditionis  laude 

Superavit : 

Cui  enim  nascentiJacHes  arriserant  Musa^ 

Huncpuerum  Schola  hlc  Regia  perpotivit  s 

Juvenem  in  CoHegio  Sii,  Johannis 

CantabHgia  optimis  Scientiis  instruxitf 

Virem  denique  auxU  et  perfedt 
Muba  cum  viris  principibus  consueiudo  : 

Ita  natuSf  ita  instUuius, 

A  vatum  choro  aveUi  nunguam  poiuit ; 

Sed  solebat  sap^  rerum  cvoUium  graviMem 

Amtgniorum  literarum  tiudiis  eondire  t 

Et  cum  onme  adeo  poeHces  genus 

Haud  infeUdter  tentaret^ 

Turn  in  FaheUis  concinni' lepid^que  texendis 

Mirus  ArHfex 

Neminem  habuH  parem. 

Hoc  Uberalis  animi  oblectamenia 

Quim  nuUo  Uli  labore  consHterini, 

Facile  iiperspexere  quibus  usus  est  amMi 

Apud  quoSf  urbanitatum  et  leporum  plenus^ 

Cilm  ad  rem  qtujecwnque  forte  ineideral 

Apfi  varie  copiosique  aUuderetf 
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maifks,  and  (in  one  of  Ms  perA)nnances  more  parti- 
cularly) for  tl^e  force  of  his  sentiments.  His  stile, 
likewise,  is  extremely  pure ;  and  an  air  of  originality 
pervades  his  slightest  compositions. 

His  works,  as  Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  may  be  dis- 
tinctly considered  as  comprising  Tales,  Love-Verses, 
Occasional  Poems,  ^  Alma/  and  *  Solomon.  Of  these 
the  first  (comprising  only  four)  have  obtained  general 
approbation,  being  written  with  great  familiarity  and 
great  sprightliness ;  *  in  language  easy,  but  not  gross, 
and  in  numbers  smooth,  but  without  the  appearance 
of  care.  They  exhibit,  however,  that  incongruous 
mixture  of  light,  or  rather  indecent,  expressions  with 
grave  and  even  religious  ones,  which  thpugh  so  com- 
mon at  the  time  as  perhaps  to  exclude  the  charge  of 
immorality,  denoted  a  prevalent  defid^icy  of  taste 
and  refinement.    In  his  ^  Love- Verses,'  he  is  less 

Interea  nihil  qtuBsitum,  nihil  vi  expressum 

Videhatur  ; 

Sed  omnis  uUrb  effluere^ 

Ei  quadjugi  efonie  qffatim  exuberare  : 

Ita  suas  tandem  dubios  reliquitf 

Essetne  in  Scriptis  Poeta  elegantior. 

An  in  convictu  Comes  jucundior. 

*  Of  his  '  Thief  and  Cordelier '  Johnson  supplies  the  original  ^ 
in  the  following  epigram  from  Georgius  Sabinus,  once  the  friend 
of  Luther  and  Melancthon : 

J)e  Sacerdote  Furem  consolante. 

Quidam  Sacrificus  Furem  comitatus  euntem 

Hue  ubi  dat  sontes  carnificina  motif 
**  Ne  mmcestuSf*  ait :  "  Summi  conviva  Tonantit^ 

**  Jam  cum  cceUtUms  (si  modo  credis)  eris*^ 
JUe  gemenSf  ^*  Si  vera  mihi  solatia  prabes, 

**  Hospes  apud  Superos  sis  meus,  oro  :  "  rtferi^ 
Sacrificus  contra  ;  *^  Mihi  non  coni^foiajas  est 

Duceres  jejunus  h&c  edo  luce  nihil^ 
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happy;  for  they  are  not  dictated  by  nature,  or  by 
passion.  They  have  the  coldness  of  Cowley  without 
his  wit,  and  abound  in  mythological  fictions  which 
excite  no  tenderness.  BUt  from  this  censure  the 
dramatic  dialogue  of  ^  Henry  .  and  Emma '  (para- 
phrased from  the  *  Nut-browne  Mayde  *)  must,  not- 
withstanding the  harsh  verdict  of  Johnson,  be  ex- 
cepted. His  ^  Occasional  Poemis'  necessarily  lost  part 
of  their  value,  as  their  occasions  being  less  remem- 
bered  raised  less  emotion ;  but  some  of  them  are  pre- 
served  by  their  inherent  exceUence.  His  paraphrase 
on  St.  Paulas  Exhortation  to  Charity,*  in  particular, 
is  eminently  beautiful.  The  ^  Alma '  has  many  ad- 
mirers, and  was  the  only  piece  among  his  works,  of 
which  Pope  said  that  *  he  should  wish  to  have  been 
the  author.*  The  *  Solomon '  however  is  the  composi- 
tion to  which  the  author  himself  entrusted  the  protec- 
tion of  his  name,  and  which  he  expected  succeeding 
ages  to  regard  with  veneration.  But  though  he  had 
infiised  into  it  much  knowledge  and  much  thought, 
had  often  polished  it  to  elegance,  oft;en  dignified  it 
with  splendor,  and  sometimes  heightened  it  to  sub- 
limity, it  unhappily  wanted  the  power  of  engaging 
attention  and  alluring  curiosity. 
^  **  A  survey  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Prior  may 
exemplify  a  sentence,  which  he  doubtless  understood 
well  when  he  read  Horace  at  his'  uncle's ;  *  Thei 
vessel  long  retains  the  scent,  which  it  first  receives.* 
In  his  private  relaxation  he  revived  the  tavern,  and 
in  his  amorous  pedantries  he  exhibited  the  C9Uege ; 
but  on  higher  occasions  and  nobler  subjects,  when 
habit  was  overpowered  by  the  necessity  of  reflexion* 
he  wanted  not  wisdom  as  a  statesman  nor  elegance 
as  a  poet." 

*  See  the  Extracts. 
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j\fter  his  death,  s^treral  {)osthumous  poems  Were 
flsmibed  to  him:  and  in  1740  appeared  *  The  His- 
tory of  his  own  Time,*  saM  to  have  been  printed 
&om  his  manuscripts ;  but  it  is  a  peif (Hrmoace  tetalfy^ 
unworthy  of  Ms  pen. 


EXTRACTS, 

CHARITY; 

A  Paraphrase  on  1  Cor.  xiii, 

^  Did  sweeter  sounds  adorn  my  flowing  tongue, 
Ulan  ever  man  pronounced,  or  angels  sung ; 
Had  I  all  knowle^e,  human  and  divine. 
That  thought  ean  reach,  or  science  can  define; 
And  had  I  power  to  give  that  knowledge  birth. 
In  all  the  speeches  of  the  babblir^  earth : 
Did  Shadrach's  zeal  my  glowing  breast  inspire. 
To  weary  tortures,  and  rejoice  in  fire; 
Or  had  I  faith  like  that,  whidi  iasiel  saw. 
When  Moses  gave  them  mirades snd.  law: 
Tet,  gracious  Charity !  indulgent  guest. 
Were  not  thy  power  exerted  in  my  hrea^t,. 
Those  speeches  would  send  up  unheeded  prayer. 
That  scorn  of  life  would  be  but  wild  despair; 
A  cymbd's  sound  were  belter  than  my  voice. 
My  faith  were  form,  my  eloquence  were  n(Hse. 

Charity,  decent,  modest,  easy,  kind, 
Scrftens  the  high,  and  rears  the  abject  mind ; 
Knows  with  just  reins  and  gentle  hand  to  guide 
BetwtKt  vile  shame  and  arbitrary  pride  : 
Not  soon  provoked,  she  easily  forgives ; 
And  much  she  suffers,  as  she  much  believes. 
Soft  peace  she  brings  wherever  she  arrives : 
She  builds  our  quiet  as  she  forms  our  lives ; 
Lays  the  rough  paths  o£  peevish  nature  even. 
And  opens  in  leach  heart  a  little  heaven. 

Each  other  gift,  which  God  on  man  bestows^ 
It's  proper  bound  and  due  restriction  knows ;    . 
To  one  fixM  purpose  dedicates  it's  power. 
And  finishbg  it's  act,  exists  no  more. 
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Thus,  in  obedience  to  what  Heaven  decrees^ 

Knowledge  shall  fail  and  Prophecy  shall  eease ; 

But  lasting  Charity's  more  ample  sway» 

Kor  bound  by  time  nor  subject  to  decay, 

In  happy  triumph  shall  for  ever  live. 

And  endless  good  diiBise  and  endless  praise  receive. 

As,  through  the  artist's  intervening  glass 
Our  eye  observes  the  distant  planets  pass, 
A  little  we  discover,  but  allow 
That  more  remains  unseen  than  art  can  show : 
So,  wh&t  our  mind  it's  knowledge  wocdd  improve 
(It's  feeble  eye  intent  on  tlungs  above) 
High,  as  we  may,  we  lift  our  reason  up. 
By  faith  directed  and  confirm'd  by  hope : 
Tet  we  are  able  only  to  survey 
Dnwning  of  beams,  and  promises  of  day ; 
Heaven's  fuller  effluence  mocks  our  dashed  sight. 
Too  great  it's  swiftness,  and  too  strong  it's  light. 

But  soon  the  mediate  clouds  shall  be  dii^ll'd ; 
The  sun  shall  soon  be  face  to  face  beheld 
In  all  his  robes,  with  all  hk  glory  on. 
Seated  sublime  on  his  meridian  throne. 
Then  constant  Faith  and  holy  Hope  AaH  die. 
One  lost  in  <}ertun1y,  and  one  in  joy : 
Whilst  thou,  more  happy  power,  fair  Charity,  * 
Tritunphant  sister  greater  of  the  three, 
Hiy  office  and  thy  nature  still  the  same. 
Lasting  thy  lamp  and  unconsumed  thy  flame, 
Shalt  still  survive— 

Shalt  stand  before  the  host  of  heaven  confest. 
For  ever  blessing,  and  for  ever  blest.' 


from  the  Preface  to  ^  Solomon  on  the  Vanity  of 

the  World: 

*  It  is  hard  for  a  man  to  speak  of  himself  with 
any  tolerable  satisfaction  or  success.  He  can  be  more 
plealsed  in  blaming  himself,  than  in  reading  a  satire 
made  on  him  by  another :  and  though  he  may  justly 
desire  that  a  fidend  should  praise  him ;  yet,  if  he 
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makes  his  own  panegyric,  he  will  get  very  few  ta 
read  it.  It  is  harder  for  him  to  speak  of  his  own 
writings.  An  author  is  in  the  condition  of  a  culprit : 
the  public  are  his  judges :  by  allowing  too  much, 
and  condescending  too  far,  he  may  injure  his  own 
cause,  and  become  a  kind  of  Jtlo  de  se;  and,  by 
pleading  and  asserting  too  boldly,  he  may  displease 
the  court  that  sits  upon  him.  His  apology  may  only 
heighten  his  accusation.  I  would  avoid  these  ex- 
tremes :  and  though,  I  grant,  it  would  not  be  very 
dvil  to  trouble  the  reader  with  a  long  preface  before 
he  enters  upon  an  indifferent  poem;  I  would  say 
something  to  persuade  him  to  take  it  as  it  is,  or  to 
excuse;  it  for  not  being  better. 

*  The  noble  images  and  reflexions,  the  profound 
reasonings  upon  human  actions  and  excellent  pre- 
cepts for  the  government  of  life,  which  are  fpund  in 
the  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  other  books  com- 
monly attributed  to  Solomon,  afford  subjects  for 
finer  poems  in  every  kind,  than  have,  I  think,  as 
yet  appeared  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  or  any  modem 
language :  how  far  they  were  verse  in  their  originalf 
is  a  dissertation  not  to  be  entered  into  at  present. 

^  But  of  this  great  treasure,  which  lies  heaped  up 
together  in  a  confused  magnificence  above  all  order, 
I  had  a  mind  to  collect  and  digest  such  observations 
and  apophthegms,  as  most  particularly  tend  to  the 
proof  of  that  great  assertion,  laid  down  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Ecclesiastes,  "  All  is  vanity." 

*  Upon  the  subject  thus  chosen,  such  various 
images  present  themselves  to  a  writer's  mind,  that  h#  , 
must  find  it  easier  to  judge  what  should  be  rejected, 
than  what  ought  to  be  received.  The  difficulty  lies 
in  drawing  and  disposing,  or  (as  the  painters  term  it) 
in  grouping,  such  a  multitude  of  different  objects. 
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preserving  stall  the  justice  and  conformity  of  stile 
and  colouring,  the  '^  simplex  duntaxat  et  unumr 
which  Horace  prescribes,  as  requisite  to  niids:e  the 
whc^e  picture  beautiful  and  perfect. 

*  As  precept,  however  true  in  theory  or  useful  in 
practice,  would  be  but  dry  and  tedious  in  verse,  espe- 
cially if  the  recital  be  long,  I  found  it  necessary  to 
form  some  story,  and  give  a  kind  of  body  to  the 
poem.  Under  what  species  it  mky  be  comprehended, 
whether  Didascalic  or  Heroic,  I  leave  to  the  judge- 
ment of  the  critics ;  desiring  them  to  be  favourable 
in  their  censure,  and  not  solicitous  what  the  poem  is 
called,  provided  it  may  be  accepted. 

\  The  chief  personage,  or  character,  in  the  epic  is 
always  proportioned  to  the  design  of  the  work,  to 
carry  on  the  narration  and  the  moraL  Homer  in- 
tended to  show  us,  in  his.  ^  Iliad,'  that  dissensions 
among  'great  men  obstruct  the  execution  of  the 
noblest  enterprises,  and  tend  to  the  ruin  of  a  state 
or  a  kingdom.  His  Achilles,  therefore,  is  haughty 
and  compassionate,  impatient  of  any  restraint  by 
laws,  and  arrogant  in  arms.  In  his  *  Odyssey,'  the 
same  poet  endeavours  to  explain,  that  the  hardest 
difficulties  may  be  overcome  by  labour,  and  our  for- 
tune restored  after  the  severest  afflictions.  Ulysses, 
therefore,  is  valiant,  virtuous,  and  patient.  Virgil's 
design  was  to  tell  us  how,  from  a  small  colony  esia- 
blished  by  the  Trojans  in  Italy,  the  Roman  empire 
rose ;  and  from  what  ancient  families  Augustus,  who 
was  his  prince  and  patrop,  descended.  His  hero, 
therefore,  was  to  fight  his  way  to  the  throne,  still 
distinguished  and  protected  by  the  favour  of  the 
gods.    The  poet  to  this  end  takes  off  from  the  vices 

VOL.  V.  M 
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of  Acfailleky   atid  adds  to  the  virtues  of  Ulyssea; 
firom  both  parfectuig  a  character  proper  for  his  work. 

'  A^  Virgil  copied  after  Horner^  other  epic  poets 
have  copied  after  them  boUu  Tasso's  *  Giermakmme 
*  Uherata '  is  directly  Troy  towii  sacked ;  with  this 
difference  only,  that  the  two  chief  characters  in 
Homer,  which  the  Latin  poet  had  joined  in  one,  the 
Italian  has  separated  in  his  Godfrey  and  Binaldo : 
but  he  makes  them  both  carry  on  his  work  with  very 
gltesBt  success.  Ronsard's  ^Franciade '  (incomparably 
l^ood  as  ftr  as  it  goes)  is  again  Virgil's  JEneis.  His 
h&n  comes  frojoi  a  foreign  country,  settles  a  cdony, 
and  lays  the  foundation  of  a  future  em|Mre.  I  in*- 
staifoe  these,  as  the  greatest  Italian  and  French 
jpoets  in  the  epkr.  In  our  language,  Spenser  has  not 
contented  himself  with  this  submissive  manner  of 
imitatkm:  he  launches  out  into  veiy  flowery  paths, 
which  still  aeem  to  conduct  him  into  one  great  road. 
His  ^  JPaeiy  Queen^'  (had  it  been  finished,  must  have 
ended  in  the  account  which  every  ki^ght  was  to  give 
of  his  adventures,  and  in  ^  accumidated  praises  of 
\m  heroine  Gloriana. .  The  whde  would  have  been 
an  heroic  pooai^  but  in  another  cast  and  figm«  than 
any  that  ever  had  been  written  before.  Yet.it  is 
c^iservable^  that  every  hero  (as  far  as  we  can  judge 
by  the  books  atill  remaining)  bears  his  distingui^ed 
chiiract«r,  and  represents  some  particular  virtue  con- 
ducive to  the  whole  design/ 
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JOHN  CHURCHILL, 

DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH .• 


[1650—1722.] 


John  CHURCHILL,  who  (according  to  the 
prec^tion  of  the  Prince  De  Vaudemont)  Kved  to 
attain  the  higl^st  pitch  of  glory,  to  which  a  subject 
could  be  exalted,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Winston  ChtiN 
chill  of  Dorsetshire.  His  father  had  suffered  severely 
during  the  dva  wars  for  his  loyadty  to  Charles  I. ; 
so  that  he  was  obliged  to  live  privately  with  his  bdy^ 
the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Drake  of  Ashe  in  Devon- 
shire, at  whose  seat  Churchill  was  bom  June  24^ 
1650. 

^  Bf  a  clergyman  in  the  ne^hbourhood  he  was  in^ 
structed  in  the  first  principles  of  literature ;  and  he 
n  recorded  by  Knight,  in  his  *  Life  of  Dean  Colet,* 
amcmg  the  eminent  schdars  of  St.  Paul's  School  :;f^ 

♦Authorities.  Ledyard's  Life  of  the  Duke  of  ilarU 
borough ;  Biografhia  Britannka;  and  Smoilett*s  Hisiaiy  of 
England, 

t  The  following  Note  occurs  in  p.  483  of  the  CMAogae  of 
the  Library  of  St.  Paul's,  under  the  article  *  Vegetius  De  Re 
MUitarii* 

**  From  this  very  book  John  Churchill  scholar  of  this  school, 
afterward  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Marlborougb|  first  learned 

Ma  ' 
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but  his  father,  upon  the  Restoration,  being  appointed 
to  some  considerable  posts  under  Charles  IL,  judged 
it  prudent  to  introduce  him  early  at  court,  where 
from  his  handsome  person  and  graceful  behaviour 
he  was  at  the  age  of  twelve  made  page  of  honour 
to  the  Duke  of  Yoiic.  The  continued  kindness  of 
his  patron  was  secured  by  the  disgraceful  interven. 
tion  of  his  sister,  the  mistress  of  that  Prince.  From 
the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  the  favourite  of  Charles  II., 
he  received  at  a  subsequent  period  a  present  of 
5000/.,  with  which  he  immediately  purchased  an 
annuity  for  life. 

'  During  the  first  Dutch  war,  about  the  year  1666, 
he  was  presented  with  a  pair  of  colours  in  the  guards, 
and  subsequently  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Tangier, 
then  besieged  by  the  Moors ;  where  he  for  some  time 
cultivated  attentively  the  science  of  arms,  and  was 
personally  engaged  in  sev^id  skirmishes  with  the 
enemy.  Upon  his .  return  to  England,  he  appeared 
constantly  at  court,  and  was  greatly  respected  by^ 
both  the  royal  brothers. 

In  1672,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  commanding  a 
body  of  English  auxiliaries  in  the  service  of  France, 
Mr.  ChurchiU  attended  him,  and  was  soon  afterward 
made  a  Captain  of  Grenadiers  in  his  Grace's  own 
regiment.  He  shared  in  all  the  actions  of  that  ceLe* 
brated  campaign  against  the  Dutch:  and  at  the  siege 
of  Nimeguen,  in  particular,  he  so  much  distinguished 
himself  that  he  was  noticed  by  Turenne  himself,  and 

the  elements  of  the  art  of  war;  as  was  told  me,  George  North 
[of  Codicote]  on  St.  Paul's  Day  1724'^,  by  an  old  clergy- 
maUf  who  said  *  he  was  a -contemporary  scholar,  was  then  well 
acquainted  with  him,  and  frequently  saw  him  read  it.'  This 
I  testify  to  be  true.  G»  North." 
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from  him  >  the  name  of  ^  the  handsome 
£ngfishman;'  an  appellation,  by  which  he  was 
known  in  the  French  anny  for  many,  years.  Another 
circumstance,  while  he  was  upon  the  same  service, 
rendered  this  a  title  of  honour;  for  a  French.  lieu* 
tenant  <]!Qlonel  having  deserted  a  pass  upon  the 
approach  of  a  Dutch  detachment,  Turenne  betted  a 
wager,. that  dangerous  as  the  enterprise. was,  the 
*  Handsome  Englishman  would  retake  it  with  half 
the  number  of  men  with  which  the  other  had  lost  it 
— and  won.* 

The  next  year,  he  signalised  <  himself  so  greatly 
by  his  intrepidity  at  the  reduction  of  Maestricht, 
that  Louis  XIV.  publicly  thanked  him  for  ius.be* 
haviour  at  the  head  of  the  line,  and  assured  him 
thaf  he  would  acquaint  his  Sovereign  with  it:' 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  likewise,  on  his  return,  ac- 
knowledged, *  how  much  he  had  been  indebted  to 
Churchill's  bravery.' 

These  honourable  testimonies  procured  for  him» 
from  Charles  II.,  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Cdcmel ; 
and  from  the  Duke  of  York,  the  appointment  of 
Gentlanan  of  his  Bedchamber,  and  soon  afterward 
thatofMast^of  the  Robes.  Obliged  to  pass  his  days 
at,  court,  he  behaved  with  the  utmost  circumspection 
in  the.  &ctious  times  that  ensued.  In  the  .b^;inning 
of'  the  year  I679f  when  the  Duke  was  constrained  to 
retire  to  the  Low  Countries,  Colonel  Churchill,  ac*- 
companied  him  throughout  all  his  peregrinations,  till 
he  was  again  suffered  to  resiide  in  London.  While 
he  was  in  attendance  upon  his  Grace  in  Scotland,  he 
haid  a  regiment  of  dragoons  given  him ;  and  in  1681 
he  successfully  paid  his  addresses  to  Sarah,  daughter 
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of  Biclifjrd  Jennings,  Esq.  of  Sandridge  in  HerU 
foFdshire,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  ladies  of 
the  court,  and  then  in  the  service  of  the  Princess, 
afterward  Qaeen  Anne. 

The  first  use  made  by  his  Royal  Highness  of  his 
hdferest,  on  returning  to  court,  was  to  obtain  a 
peerage  fi>r  his  favourite,  who  by  letters  patent  dated 
December  1,  1683,  was  created  Baron  Churchill 
of  Aymouth  in  Scotland,  and  appointed  Colonel  of 
the  third  troop  of  guards.* 

At  the  commencement  of  the  new  reign,  he  was 
sent  Embassador  to  France,  to  notify  the  accession 
of  James  II. ;  and  in  the  May  following  was  created 
a  Peei?**of  England,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Churdiill, 
of  Sandridge.  In  June,  he  was  ordered  into  the  west, 
to  suppress  the  rebellion  of  Monmouth ;  and  within  a 
month  he  accomplished  his  object,  having  taken  the 
Duke  himself  prisoner.  He  quickly  discerned,  how* 
ever,  the  bad  effects  of  this  victory  upon  the  royal 
mind ;  as  it  confirmed  his  Majesty  in  an  opinion,  that 
by  means  c^a  standing  army  the  religion  and  govern* 
ment  of  England  might  easily  be  subverted.  How  fiff 
Lord  Churchill  sanctioned,  or  opposed,  this  criminal 
project,  cannot  perhaps  now  be  ascertained.  He  does 
not,  indeed,  appear  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  mean 
ecnnpliances,  or  to  hav6  had  any  concern  in  executing 
the  violences  of  that  unhappy  reign:  on  the  contrary, 
as  Bishop  Burnet  informs  us,  **  he  very  prudently 

*  la  this  year  a})30^  upon  a  shipwreck  Buffered  by  the  Duke 

of  York  on  his  passage  to  Scotland,  he  received  a  signal  proof 

of  his  master's  attachtnent  in  his  solicitude  to  save  him,  while  a 

,  great  part  of  the  crew  (120  persons,  including  several  persons 

of  quality)  were  left  to  perish. 
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dedined  metUling  much  in  tmsmesg,  spoke  little 
except  when  his  advice  was  a^ed,  and  then  ahrays 
leoommended  moderate  measures.''  It  is  even  saidy 
he  declared  very  early  to  Lord  Galway,  that  ^  if  his 
master  attempted  to  overturn  the  Establidied  Reli^on^ 
he  would  leave  his  service ;'  and  that  he  signed  the 
Memorial  transmitted  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange,  by  which  they  were  invited  to  rescue  this 
natiooi  from  popery  and  slavery.  It  is  certain,  how* 
ever,  that  he  continued  in  the  confidence  of  James  II., 
after  the  Prince  had  landed  on  the  fifth  of  November,* 
1688 ;  attended  him,  at  the  head  of  a  brigade  <^ 
5000  men,  when  he  marched  against  his  son4n4aw ; 
and  though  the  Earl  of  Feversham,  suspecting  his 
inclinations,  advised  the  KJng  to  seize  him,  was 
through  his  Majesty's  personal  regard  left  whdly  at 
liberty  to  go  over  to  the  Prince.  Of  this  fireedom  he 
availed  himself,  by  joining  him  at  Axminster,  but 
without  betraying  any  post  or  carrying  off  any  troc^. 

That  he  tock  this  step  with  great  concern,  appears 
from  the  f(dlowing  letter,  which  he  left  behind  hinii 
addressed  to  his  deserted  master : 


*^SIB,. 

^'  Since  men  are  seldom  suspected  of  sincerity, 

*  Of  this  date,  as  coincident  with  that  of  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  and  equally  with  it  commemorated  in  our  National  Liturgy, 
Bishop  Watson  in  his  *  Apology  for  the  Bible'  ingeniously 
avails  himself,  to  justify  the  double  reason  assigned  in  Scriptont 
for  the  sanctification  of*  the  Sabbath  (viz.  one,  <  that  on  that 
day  God  rested  from  the  work  of  creation,'  .£xod.  xx.  11 ;  and 
the  other,  *  that  on  that  day  God  had  given  them  rest  from  the 
servitude  of  Bgypt,'  Deut.  v.  15.)  which  had  been  criminated 
by  his  vulgar  and  violent  adTersary,  as  implying  a  contradiotioii. 
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when  they  act  contrary  to  their  interests ;  and  though 
my.dutifiil  behayiour  to  your  Majesty  in  the  worst 
of  times,  for  which  I  acknowledge  my  poor  services 
much  overpaid,  may  not  be  sufficient  to  incline  you . 
to  a  charitable  interpretation  of  my  actions ;  yet  I 
hope  .the  great  advantage  I  enjoy  under  your  Majesty, 
which  I  can  never  expect  in  any  oth^  change  of 
government,  may  reasonably  convince  your  Majesty 
and  the  world  that  I  was  actuated  by  a  higher  prin- 
ciple, when  I  offered  that  violence  to  my  inclination 
and  interest,  as  to  desert  your  Majesty  at  a  time, 
when .  your  affairs  seem  .  to  challenge  tile  strictest 
obedience  from  aU  your  subjects;  much  more  from 
one,  who  lives  under  the  greatest  obligations  ima^- 
nable  to .  your  Majesty.  This,  Sir,  could  proceed 
from  nothing  but  the  inviolable  dictates  of  my  con- 
science, and  a  necessary  concern  for  my  religion, 
which  no  good  man  can  oppose,  and  with  which  I 
am  Instructed  nothing  ought  to  come  in  competition* . 
"  Heaven  knows,  with  what  partiality  my  dutiful 
opinion  of  your  Majesty  has  hitherto  represented 
those  unhappy  designs,  which  inconsiderate  and  self- 
interested  men  have  framed  against  your  Majesty's 
true  interest  and  the  Protestant  Religion ;  but,  as  I 
can  no  longer  join  with  such  to  give  a  pretence  by 
conquest  to  bring  them  to  effect,  so  I  will  always 
with  the  hazard  of  my  life  and  fortune,  so  much 
your  Majesty's  due,  endeavour  to  preserve  yo\^•  royal 
person  and  lawful  right  with  all  the  tender  cdncera 
and  dutifiil  respect,  that  becomes 

"  Your  Majesty's,  &c." 
Lcnrd  Churchill  was  gradously  received  by  the 
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Prince  of  Orange :  and  through  his  Lordship's  soli- 
citations prindimlly,  Prince  George  of  I>enmark  is 
sujqposed  to  have  embraced  the  same  party ;  as  his 
ccmsort,  the  Princess  Anne,  did  soon  afterwavd,,by 
the  advice  of  Lady  Churchill.  In  this  critical  con- 
juncture, he  was  entrusted  by  hb  new  employer  first 
to  re-assemUe  his  troop  of  guards  in  London,  and 
subsequently  to  reduce  some  lately-raised  regiments 
and  to  new-model  the  army ;  for  which  purpose,  he 
received  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  General. 

Lord  Churchill  was,  likewise,  one  of  the  Peers,  who 
voted  thd^t  ^  the  throne  was  vacant;'  and  upon  tiie 
accession  of  William  and  Mary  was  sworn  of  their 
Privy  Council,  appointed  one  of  the  Gentlemen  of 
the  Bedchamber  to  his  Majesty,  and  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  Earl  of  Marlborough  in  the  county  of 
Wilts. 

Soon  after  the  coronation  he  was  made  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  English  forces  sent  over  to 
Holland,*  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Walcourt 
fought  in  August  1689»  and  exhibited  such  extra- 
ordinary proofs  of  military  skill  during  the  engage- 
ment, that  the  Prince  of  Waldeck  declared  to  King 
William,  *  he  saw  more  into  the  art  of  war  in  a 
day,  than  some  generals  in  many  years.' 

The  following  year  Jamesr  having  withdrawn  him- 
self from  Ireland^  Marlborough,  who  would  never 
aj^ar  in  the  field  against  that  Monarch,  accepted 
the  command  of  a  body  of  English  forces,  destined 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  German  and .  Dutch 
^siuxiliaries  in  reducing  Cork  and  some  other  places : 

*  King  WilliaiQ  commanded,  this  year,  in  Ireland. 
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of  importanee;  in  all  wMch  he  so  highly  diatinguished 
himself  that  his  royal  master  ob^rved,  upon  his 
return  to  court,  *  he  knew  no  man  so  fit  for  a  Gene* 
ral^  who  had  seen  so  few  campaigns/  The  year 
following  he  passed  with  WSIiam  on  the  Continent^ 
and  distinguished  his  sagacity  by  detecting  the 
enemy's  design  of  besieging  Mons,  in  which  the 
Dutch  deputies  were  deceived. 

All  these  services,  however,  did  not  prevent  his 
being  suddenly  disgraced  in  1692*  Having,  as  Lord 
of  the  Bedchamber  in  waiting,  introduced  Lord 
George  Hamilton  at  court,  he  was  followed  to  his 
own  house  by  that  nobleman  with  the  laconic  mes^ 
aage^  ^  that  the  King  had  no  farther  occasion  foir 
his  services.^  The  cause  of  this  dismissal  is  not, 
even  at  present,  certainly  known  ;  but  it  is  suf^sed 
to  have  proceeded  frpm  his  attachment  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  Princess  Anne,  whom  thdr  Majesties 
wished  to  retain  in  a  state  of  dependence  iipon  them- 
selves ;  and  for  whom,  in  opposition  to  that  wish,  he 
and  his  Countess  had  by  their  joint  interest  procured 
from  Parliament  a  settlement  of  50,000/.  per  mm. 

This  unexpected  blow  was  followed  by  an  event 
still  more  extraordinary :  the  Earl  and  several  other 
noblemen,  upon  a  fidse  chaige  of  high  treason,  were 
committed  to  the  Towa*.  The  accusation  was 
grounded  upon  a  paper,  said  to  have  been  an  assoda* 
tion  entered  into  by  these  Peers  against  the  govern** 
ment :  but,  upon  an  examination  of  the  documont 
and  other  evidences  at  the  Council  Board,  the  whole 
was  asserted  to  be  a  &irgery ;  the  suspected  Lords 
were  released,  and  their  false  accusers  were  set  in 
the  pillory  and  publicly  whipped* 
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Though  the  affair  however  was  enveloped  in  mjrstery 
at  the  time,  from  Maqiherson's  ^  State  Papers'  it  ap^ 
pears  highly  probable,  that  there  really  existed  a 
correspondence  between  Marlborough  and  his  con^ 
nexions  on  one  part,  and  the  exiled  King  on  th^ 
other,  which  had  for  it's  object  a  counter'-revolution : 
that  tl^  Princess  Anne  had  been  influenced  by  her 
favourite,  the  Countess  of  Marlborough,  to  feel  sin- 
cere compunction  for  her  hostility  toward  her  father, 
and  to  entreat  by  letter  his  forgiveness ;  and,  lastly, 
that  Churchill  had  betrayed  to  James  the  secret  coun- 
rils  of  King  William,  and  requested  instructions  how  he 
might  best  promote  his  service.  It  is  even  said  that^ 
by  a  base  act  of  treachery  to  his  country,  he  ^  w^ 
prised  the  Ex^monarch  in  1694  of  a  design  formed 
Uy  attack  the  harbour  of  Brest,  and  to  destroy  the 
ships  of  war  lying  in  that  port/ 

Upon  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  when  the  in* 
terests  of  the  two  courts  were  brought  to  a  better 
agreement,  WiUiam  recalled  the  Earl  of  Marlborough 
to  his  Privy  Council;  and  in  1698  appointed  him 
governor  to  the  Duke  of  Gtoucester,  saying,  **  Make 
him  but  what  you  are,  and  my  nephew  wiU  be  all  I 
wish  to  see  him/'  This  important  duty  the  Earl 
<£schdiged  in  a  manner  equally  satisfactory  to  the 
Sovereign  and  the  nation,  and  sanguine  hopes 
were  conceived  of  his  royal  pupil ;  when  in  1700  he 
was  seized  with  a  fever,  occasioned  by  over-heating 
himself  on  his  birthday,  which  in  five  days  carried 
him  off,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age.  B^ng  the 
last  surviving  child  of  the  Princess  Anne,  who  had 
previously  lost  three  others,  the  crown  upon  her 
death  by  the  Act  of  Succession  descended  to  the 
illustrious  house  of  Hanover. 
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.  Soon  afterward*  the  JBarl  of  .Miorlborotlgh  was 
appointed  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  British  forces 
in  Holland,  and  Embassador  Extraordinary  to .  the 
States  General :  this  was  the  last-  mark  of  honour 
which  he  received  from  King  William,  if  we  except 
the  recommending  of  him  to  the  Princess  Anne,  'as 
^  the  person  most  proper  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  an  army  destined  to  protect  the  liberfy 
of  Europe.' 

In  March  1702,  upon  the  accession  of  the  new 
Sovereign,  he  was  elected  Knight  of  the  Garter ; 
declared  Captain  General  of  all  her  Majesty's  forces, 
and  sent  a  second  time  to  the  Hague,  with  the  same 
diplomatic  character  as  before.  The  States  concurred 
with  him  io  all  his  proposals,  and  made  him  Captain 
General  of  their  forces,  with  an  appointment  of  one 
hundred  thousand  florins  per  ann. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  found  the  Queen's 
council  already  divided ;  some  wishing  to  carry  on 
t^e  war  merely  as  auxiliaries,  others  to  declare  im- 
mediately against  France  and  Spain  as  principals. 
The  Earl  of  Marlborough,  joining  with  the  latter, 
enabled  them  to  carry  theu*  point. 

He  now  proceeded  to  take  upon  himself  the  com- 
mand»  having  previously  secured  an  essential  p6int^ 
in  procuring  t)ie  appointment  of  his  son-in-law 
Godolphin  to  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  and  per- 
ceiving that  the  States  were  made  uneasy  by  the 
places  which  the  enemy  held  on  the  frontiers,  began 
^th  reducing  them.  A  single  campaign  made  him 
master  of  the  castles  of  Gravenbroeck  and  Waerts ; 
the  towns  of  Yenlo,  Ruremond,  and  Stevenswaert ; 
and  the  city  aiid  citadel  of  Uegei  which  last  he 
entered  sword  in  hand, 
1 
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These  advantages,  considerable  as  thej  were  ac- 
knowledged to  be  by  the  States,  were  likely  to  have 
been  of  a  very  short  duration ;  for  on  the  fourth  of 
November  he  was  taken  prisoner,  in  his  passage  by 
water,  by  a  small  party  of  thirty  men  from  the  gar- 
rison at  Gueldres :  but  offering,  with  great  presence 
of  mind,  to  the  commanding'  officer  an  old  pass,  which 
had  been  given  to  his  brother  General  Churchill,  he 
was  suffered  to  proceed,  and  arriving  safe  at  the 
Hague  relieved  his  Mends  from  their  consternation. 

The  winter  now  approaching,  he  e^ibarked  for 
England,  received  the  thanks  of  t)ie  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  was  by  her  Majesty  created  Marquis  of 
Kandford  and  Duke  of  Marlborough.  She,  like- 
wise, added  a  pension  of  5000/.  per  ann.  out  of  the 
Post  Office  during  her  own  life;  and  by  a  message  to 
the  Lower  House  signified  her  desire,  that  '  they 
would  extend  the  pension,  in  the  same  manner  as  she 
had  done  the  title,  to  him  and  his  heirs  male.'  With 
this,  however,  the  Commons  refiised  to  comply ;  ap- 
plauding indeed  her  Majesty's  manner  of  rewarding 
public  services,  but  declaring  their  determination  not 
to  create  such  a  precedent  for  alienating  the  revenue 
of  the  crown.  During  his  stay  in  England,  he  carried 
a  motion  for  augmenting  the  troops  abroad  by  taking 
10,000  foreign  soldiers  into  British  pay. 
'  In  February  1703,  he  was  on  the  point  of  return- 
ing to  Holland,  when  his  only  son,  the  Marquis  of 
Blandford,  died  at  Cambridge  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
But  this  afflictive  event  did  not  long  retard  his 
journey :  he  arrived  at  the  Hague  on  the  seventeenth 
of  March. 

The  French  had  a  great  army  this  year  in  Flanders^ 
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in  the  Low  Countries^  and  in  that  part  of  Gennany 
which  the  Mector  of  Cologne  had  surrendered  into 
their  hands,  and  prodigious  preparations  had  been 
made  under  then*  most  experienced  commanders: 
but  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  the  English  General 
baffled  them  all;  and  after  forcing  Bonne,  Hay,  Lim^ 
burgh,  and  Gueldres,  he  returned  home  in  October. 

In  the  begintttng  of  the  following  January  (1704) 
by  desire  of  the  States  General  he  passed  over  to 
the  Hague,  and  having  explained  to  the  Grand  Pen* 
sionary  the  necesidty  of  attempting  something  for  the 
relief  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VL,  whose  afiairs  at 
this  time  were  in  the  utmost  distress,  returned  to 
England  on  the  fourteenth  of  February.  In  April, 
such  was  his  activity,  be  re-embarked  for  Holland; 
and  having  adjusted  the  necessary  measures,  be^n 
his  march  toward  the  heart  c^  Germany,  unexpect^ 
edly  made  his  af^arance  befm^  the  strong  entrendi- 
ments  of  the  enemy  at  Schdlenburg  defended  by 
SOfOOO  men,  and  after  an  obstinate  engagement 
entirely  put  them  to  flight.  Upon  this  occasion,  the 
Emperor  addressed  to  him  a  letter  vmtten  with  his 
ovim  hand,  acknowledging  his  great  services,  and 
offering  him  the  title  of  a  Prince  of  the  Empiref 
which  however  he  decfined,  till  commanded  by  his 
own  Sovereign  to  accept  it. 

With  a  view  of  improving  his  success,  he  led  the 
confederate  army  within  a  league  of  Augsburg,  cmd 
by  cutting  off  the  communication  of  the  Elector  ci 
Bavaria  with  his  dopiinions,  had  actually  cmnpelled 
that  Prince  to  agree  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace,  when 
he  received  the  news  that  *  Marshal  Tallard  at  the 
head  of  the  French  army  was  cm  the  point  of  joining 
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liim.'  This  change  of  drcuixistance  brought  on  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Hochstedt*  It  was  fought  on 
the  thirteenUi  of  August,  1704,  and  ended  in  a  com- 
plete victory  on  the  part  of  the  allies.  More  than 
10»000  of  the  Gallo-Bavarian  army  were  killed 
in  the  action;,  nearly  an  equal  number  wounded, 
or  drowned  in  the  Danube ;  and  Marshal  Tallard,  the 
French  Commander  in  Chief,  who  had  lost  his  only 
«oa  in  the  conflict,  with  seven  Generals,  1,S00  otfaar 
cheers,  and  13,000  of  his  followers  taken  prisoners* 
A  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  24  mortars,  129  co- 
lours, 171  standards,  17  pair  of  kettle  drums,  3,600 
tents,  34  coaches,  300  mules  laden  with  provisions, 
ammimition,  and  baggage,  two  bridges  of  boats,  and 
fifteen  barrels  and  eight  casks  of  silver,  composed 
the  i^ils  of  the  day.  But,  what  is  still  more  re-^ 
maikable,  the  victors  lost  only  4,500  men  kiUed^ 
and  about  8^000  wounded  or  taken  prisoners. 

Continuing  his  piu^uit/  he  now  fcnrced  the  Frendi 
to  repass  the  Rhine.  Landau  was  taken,  and  tibe 
enemy  trembled  for  their  own  safety.  He  paid  a 
visit,  also,  to  Berlin,  to  solicit  that  8,000  Prussians 
might  be  sent  into  Italy ;  and  rapidly  negotiated  a 
suspension  of  the  disputes  between  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  the  Dutch,  by  which  he  gained  the  good 
will  of  both  parties.  On  the  fourteenth  of  ^December, 
he  arrived  iu  England,  bringing  over  with  him  Mar- 
thai  Tallard,  and  twenty  six  other  officers  of  dis- 
tinction, with  the  colours  of  the  enemy ;  whidi,  by 

*  This  battle  is,  generally,  stiled  in  history  *  The  Battle  of 
Blenheim,'  from  the  proximity  of  tha(  village  to  the  field  of 
action.  It's  result  was,  the  preservation  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  icdbjagatton  of  the  Electorate  of  Bavaria. 
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her  Majesty's  direction,  were  hung  up  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall. 

The  highest  marks  of  esteem  were  now  showered 
upon  him  from  all  quarters.  He  received  the 
solemn  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament :  * 
the  Commons  addressed  her  Majesty  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  this  victory,  by  granting  Woodr 
stock  with  the  Hundred  of  Wotton  to  him  and 
his  heirs  for  ever :  f  and  the  Comptroller  of  her 

*  This  honour  was  conferred  upon  him  six  times  in  the  course 
of  his  military  career.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  can  boast 
a  still  prouder  series  of  national  acknowledgements. 

t  This  was  confirmed  by  a  subsequent  Act  containing  this  re« 
markable  clause,  *^  that  they  should  be  held  by  the  Duke  and 
his  heirs,  on  condition  of  tendering  to  the  Queen,  her  heirs  and 
successors,  on  the  second  of  August  every  year  for  ever,  at  the 
castle  of  Windsor,  a  standard  with  three  Jleurs  de  lys^  the  arms 
of  France,  painted  thereon/'  *  '         ' 

Upon  this  victory,  likewise,  Addison  vnrote  his  <  Campaign ; ' 
which,  as  Voltaire  (no  great  English  criiic,  indeed)  has  ob* 
served,  will  survive  the  palace  of  Blenheim.  One  of  it's  pas^ 
sages  has  often  been  quoted,  with  deserved  admiration : 

*  'Twas  then  great  Marlbro's  mighty  soul  was  proved, 
That  in  the  shock  of  charging  hosts  unmoved, 
Amidst  confusion,  horror,  and  despair 
Examined  all  the  dreadful  scenes  of  war; 
In  peaceful  thought  the  field  of  death  surveyed. 
To  fainting  squadrons  sent  the  timely  aid. 
Inspired  repulsed  battalions  to  engage. 
And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  where  to  rage. 

So  when  an  Angel  by  divine  command 
With  rising  tempests  shakes  a  guilty  land. 
Such  as  of  late  o'er  pale  Britannia  past. 
Calm  and  serene  he  drives  the  furious  blast ; 
And,  pleased  th'  Almighty's  orders  to  perform. 
Rides  in  jthe  whirlwind  and  directs,  the  storm.' 

Addison's  excellent  mottoes^   likewise,   may  now  qpproprir 
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Majest/s  Wori^  was  ordered^  to  build  a  magnificent 
palace  upon  his  new  domain,  called  Blenheim  House» 
which  still  stands  a  proud  memorial  at  once  of  in- 
dividual prowess  and  national  gratitude.  Medals, 
also,  were  struck  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
victory.  -     -  .      ^ 

'the  next  year,  1705,  he  passed  again  into  Hol- 
land, with  the  despign  of  forwarding  some  magnifi- 
cent schemes,  which  he  had  projected  during  the 
winter.  But  though  he  relieved  liege,  retook  Hay, 
and  forced  the  French  Hnes  (defended  by  76,000 
men,  under  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  Marshal  Vil- 
leroy)  before  Tirlemont,  which  were  deemed  impreg- 
nable; from  some  impediments  thrown  in  his  way  by 
the  allies,  he  fdOied  in  efiecdng  his  principal  objects. 

The  season  for  action  being  over,  he  made  a  tour 
to  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Hanover.i  No 
mad,  it  has  been  observed,  ever  displayed  happier 
powers  -  in  condUating  different  tempers  and  in^- 
rests;  to  which  a  perfect  command  of  himself,  and 
an  habitual  practice  of  M  the  arts^  of :  good-breeding, 
greatly  contributed.    At  the  first  of  these,  he  ac- 

atelj  be  cited,  with  refer«pce  to  Engkmd  aujd  her  illustrious 
General : 

Omnis  in  hoc  uno  varm  discardia  cemt 
Qrdinibus;  keiatur  EgueSf  plauditque  Senator , 
Vataque  Patricio  certant  Plebeia  Jwoori. 

(Claud,  de  Laud.  Stilic.) 

fsse  aliquam  interris  gentem  qtue  su&  impensS^  stto  labore  ac 
periculof  bella  gerai  pro  Ubertate  aUorum,  Nee  hoc  Jinitimis, 
and  propinqtuB  vicinitatis  hominibuSf  aut  terris  jcontineitti  junctis 
prastet  ••  maria  trajidat;  tie  quod  toto^  orbe  terrarum  injtutum 
iimperium  sit,  et  ubiquejwtjas,  lex  potentimma  sini. 

(Liv.  Hist*  xx^iii.) 

TOL.  V^  ^ 


qiiifed  tlie  entiHe  oonfldmee  of  ^e  natr  Bmperar« 
JoBCfih  Lf  who  had  pmsented  Jam  with  the  PniMiiNt* 
Utjr  of  Miadelbelm;  at  the  newnd^  he  renewed  the 
pctnbract  for  the  Prosiiaii  &ree9;  ^ndL  M  the  h^  fa» 
wflfcov^  perfect  harmoDf*  tod  «dJH^ed  eYctjr  thing 
to  the  Elector's  satisfaction.  He  then  returned  t# 
tbd  H8|gtte»  and  Rhout  tb«  clone  of  the  jew  mrived 
lafe  itt  EoglAnd* 

In  the  id&mit^  c^npai^,  .afiter  sev^apal  infevior 
;^antai|^^  he  gained  a  oomidete  viclcwy'cm  ihe 
(Tirelftti  of  Mqr  <heing  Whit$wd<iy)  orer  the  TMgie 
43ff  Bw^tttw  aid  JMmdial  ViJIeroyt  at  the  vJUage  ef 
SantiHe^.  In  ihe  owdtse  of  thia  actioo^  he  wa^  twice 
w  the  «itmo9t  dmger ;  <e»ee  hf  «  f^  ^om  Us  hfitm, 
and  A  «eeood  time  by  n  tofumoK^^boti  whic^  t9&  itxff 
'Aeheadctf  OdomL Bingfiel^  »s he ma^ holding tbir 
(itirrup  Aor  life  Grace  io  dP^aioiuMt 

The  tiFO  .tinmea»  ptemmfy  to  the  6iig^genie»t, 
^xnudiAed  nmdj  0f  tfft^OD  men  each.  Tim  aetjao, 
3ioweTBr^  whidb  CHBt  Urn  allies  enljr  fii»lrOD  mra^  whife 
the  enmy  wstaiattl  s  Iqbi  ef  ««000  Jdtted*  4t0ap 
«oimd^  0nd  6,000  itakfiD  prbmere^  eomjietelf 

destroyed  their  equality  of  numbers. 

The  advantsges  of  tiiis  triumph  were  eo  judeiousljr 
improved  by  his  vigilance  and  activity,  that  Louvain, 
Brussels,  MechHii,  <aid  eren  iaheiit  and  Boniges  sub- 
mitted to  Charles  HI.  without  a  strode ;  and  Oude- 
nard  suiyendered  upon  the  first  summons.  The  dty 
of  Antwerp  followed  the  example.  He  subsequently 
ireduiaad  the  towns  of  Ost^Mi*  Menia^  Dendermoifide, 
and  AbUl  firabant  and  Flanden  weve  recovered, 
iKnd  had  the  Dutch  supported  the  conqueror,  fie 
*  might  have  invested  the  capital  of  France. 

Uffxn  Jt^  arrw^al  in  London,  though  there  was  a 
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psurty  BOW  foroaed  against  iiipi  at  courts  Im  grcat  sw^ 
vices,  ^d  the  personal  esteem  entertained  ^r  higi 
by  the  Queen  ^ei^df,  procured  hia^  univ;era9],ly  ^ 
good  reception.  Tbe  two  Houses  of  Parliament  not 
,^>nl7  voted  hioi  tbeir  j^hanks,  but  also  addi^essed  her 
Majesty  for  leave  to  bring  m  a  bill,  to  Seattle  hfe 
titles  upon  the  male  and  female  issue  of  his  daugh- 
ters; and  in  extension  joi  their  request,  ]^leQheim 
'  House  with  the  Manor  of  Woodstock  w^  e^a^ed  jlp 
the  same  manner  with  the  personal  honours.* 

Two  days  afterward,  the  standards  and  colouis 
^akep  9t  Ramilies  were  carried  ii^  state  through  th^ 
dty,  in  order  if>  be  hung  up  in  Gioldh^;  and  .oni^e 
lost  day  of  the  year,  a  day  appoivljed  lojr  a  gepeta^ 
dianksgivjng,  ^er  Majesty  wenjt  m  staJbe  to  %. 
Paul's-t 

He  ne9$;t  pa»l «  visit  to  ^hwles  XII.  of  Swqde^» 
at  ^ist  time  in  Saxony ;  and^  though  his  rec^ptbn 
was  cold  and  reserved,  he  quiddy  discovered  tha^t 
the  projects  of  that  Prince  did  not  interfere  with 
those  of  the  confederated  powers. 

^nbe  cainpai^  of  the^  year  1707,  from  the  tarr 
dif^sfs  cf  the  allies  and  the  talents  of  his  antar- 
gonist  General,  the  celebrated  Duke  4?f  yendome, 
proved  cpniparatively  barren  of  trophies.  Nor  did 
things  go  on  more  to  his  satisfSu^tion  at  hom^. 
The  Queen  had  a  fanale  favourite,  who  was  xm  the 

*  Shortly  afterward  likewise,  the  grant  of  ihe  pensioa  of 
BfiOOt.  per  ann.  from  the  Post  Office,  which  had  been  refused 
by  a  preceding  parliament^  was  continued  in  conformity  to  her 
Majesty's  fishes, 

t  This,  k  niay.be  remarked  as  a  ungular  occuixeiioe»  was  tha 
4ffQoai^  thaaJbigiyipg  wit]|in  the  year. 

N  2 
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point  of  supplanting  his  Duchess ;  and  her  ear  wbs 
open  to  the  insinuations  of  a  statesman,  who  was  no 
£nend  to  his  interests.  All  thi^,  however,  he  bore 
with  a  degree  of  philosophical  firmness,  though  he 
distinctly  perceived  to  what  it  tended ;  and  passed 
into  Holland,  as  usual,  early  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  1708. 

During  the  ensuing  campaign  the  French^  under 
the  Duke  of  Vendome  and  the  Princes  of  the  Blood, 
having  marched  to  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  Marl- 
borough in  conjunction  with  Prince  Eugene  passed 
that  riv^  in  their  sight,  and  on  the  eleventh  of 
July  defeated  their  whole  army  at  Oudenard  with 
comparatively  little  loss.  Lisle,  the  bulwark  of 
the  French  barrier,  was  invested;  and  though  the 
eoemj  by  a  new  effort  interrupted  the  communica- 
tion  with  Holland,  it  was  dextrously  re-opened  by 
the  Duke,  and  the  necessary  convoys  reached  his 
camp  in  safety.  The  French,  who  marched  with  aH 
their  forces  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  arrived  only  in 
time  to  be  spectators  of  it's  fall.  He  then  re-^crossed 
the  Scheldt,  relieved  Brussels,  which  was  besieged  by 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  in  the  midst  of  very 
severe  weather  compelled  Ghent  to  surrender.  The 
French  Monarch  now  thought  fit,  in  the  beginning 
of  1709,  to  set  on  foot  a  negotiation  for  peace.  Upon 
this  occasion,  exchanging  the  sword  for  the  pen,  he 
was  appointed  Plenipotentiary  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land ;  which  not  a  little  contributed  to  the  enemy's 
disappointment,  by  defeating  all  their  projects. 

In  the  campaign  of  1709,  the  French  army  wi^ 
^commanded  by  Marshal  Villars;.  of  whom  Lewis 
XIY.  sanguindy  pronounced^  ^^  Yillars  was  never  con- 
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quered."  It  remained  for  the  siege  of  Toumayj  and 
the  field  of  Malplaquet,  to  convince  him  that  Villars 
was  not  invincible. 

Toumay  surrendered  on  the  thirtieth  of  July,  and 
on  the  eleventh  of  September  following  was  fought 
the  battle  of  (BlaregQies,  or)  Malplaquet.  In  this 
engagement  the  allies  were  commanded  by  the  Duke 

*  ■  _  _ 

of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene,  and  the  French 
by  their  celebrated  Marshals,  Villars  and  Boufflers. 
Each  army  consisted  of  about  100,000  of  the  best 
troops  ever  seen  in  Europe;  and  after  a  most  obsi- 
jiate  conflict,  the  allies  penetrated  the  entrenchments 
of  the  enemy,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat :  but 
the  victory  was  dearly  purchased  at  the  price  of 
20,000  men. 

On  his  Grace's  return  home,  though  her  Majesty, 
with  an  apparent  anxiety  to  show  him  every 
mark  of  royal  kindness,  appointed  him  Lord  lieute- 
nant and  Gustos  Rotulorum  of  the  county  of  Ox- 
ford, he  perceived  that  foreign  intrigues  were  daily 
gainii^g  ground.  The  affair  of  Dr.  Sacheyerell  had 
thrown  the  nation  into  a  ferment ;  and  the  Queen 
had  taken  such  a  dislike  to  his  Duchess,  that  she 
seldom  appeared  at  court. 

,  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1710,  the  French 
proposed  a  new  negotiation,  commonly  distinguished 
|)y  the  title  of  the  *  Treaty  of  Gertruydenberg,* 
Upon. this  occasion,  Marlborough  at  the  request  of 
the  House  of  Gonunons  was  again  sent  to  the 
Hague,  where  he  met  Prince  !^!ugene,  and  soon  af-^ 
terward  set  out  with  him  for  the  army,  then  as- 
sembled in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toumay.  But  not- 
withstanding a  successM  campaign,  in  which  the 
Duke  by  the  capture  of  Douay,  Bethune,  St.  Venai]it, 
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dUd  Air  cfpened  himself  a  passsige  into  the  heart  of 
t*raiice,  he  found  on  his  return  his  interest  still  more 
rapidly  declining,  and  his  services  wholly  disregarded. 
The  negotiations  for  peace  were  carried  on  during  a 
great  part  of  the  summer ;  but  in  July  they  broke 
off:  the  Dutch  insisting,  that  *  the  French  Monarch 
should  cdmpd  his  grandson  Philip  to  cede  the  throng 
of  Spain  to  Ciiai*les  Hi./  and  the  French  utterly  rfe- 
fttsing  to  listen  to  the  proposition. 

ih  AugUst,  the  Queen  began  the  great  change  in 
her  fninistry,  by  removing  Sunderland  from  the  Se- 
cretaryship  df  State,  and  Godolphin  from  the  head 
of  the  Treasury. 

Upon  the  ilieetifig  of  parliamelit,  no  notice  wai 
taken  in  the  addresses  of  his  Grace's  recent  victories : 
an  attempt,  indeed,  was  made  to  procure  him  the 
thaiiks  of  the  House  of  Peers,  but  it  was  strenuously 
apposed  by  the  thike  of  Argyle.  He  was  kindly  re- 
ceirecl,  howevei*,  by  the  Queen,  who  seeiiied  desirous 
that  he  should  (iotltintie  tipon  good  terms  with  her 
net^  ministry ;  but,  as  that  was  thought  impractica- 
ble, it  was  daily  expected  that  he  Would  lay  down 
Ms  cdihhiissien.  This  he  did  not  do :  he  only  car- 
ried the  golden  key,  the  ensign  of  his  wife's  dignity, 
to  the  Qiiefen,  and  reagned  all  her  entploym^ts. 
tlfe  then  calmly  proceeded  to  concert  the  neces- 
sary  measufes  for  the  ensuing  spriiig  with  those 
whom  he  knew  to  be  his  private  enemies;  and 
il'eated  dll  pdlties  with  the  utmost  candor  atid 
fespetrt. 

Ah  exteiior  civility  (in  coUrt-language,  a  good  un- 
derstanding) beiiig  thus  established  between  them,  hfe 
went  over  io  the  tiague,  to  prepare  fer  what  hii 
knew  would  be  his  last  campaign.    He  everted  hiun-^ 
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eommDn  mtamer,  and  with  hi»  MCitttoiiied  soeceni. 

Among  other  exploited  he  eitteml  the  Hues  of  ItjEtf  ^ 
idial  Villars,  who  had  boasted  thct^^  ^  tfae^  were  im^^ 
pK^oaUe/  withoitt  lodng  a  tnan ;  and  in  sight  itf  a 
superior  French  army  reduced  the  strong  fortt«8S  of 
Bouchfiin,  maldng  it*s  garrison  of  60|000  men  pri- 
soners of  war. 

Upon  his  return,  he  interchanged  visits  with  the 
ministry ;  but  he  did  not  attend  the  Conndl  Board, 
because  a  negotiation  for  peace  was  then  on  the  carpet^ 
npoi^  a  basis  which  he  by  no  means  approved. 

In  the  audience  which  he  had  at  his  aiiiva!,  he 
told  her  Majesty  that  ^  as  he  could  not  concur  in  the 
measures  of  those  who  directed  her  councils,  so  he 
would  hot  distract  them  by  a  fruitless  opposition : ' 
yet,  finding  himself  calumniated  in  the  Mouse  of 
Lords  with  the  imputation  of  having  protracted  the 
war,  he  vindicated  his  character  with  gredt  dignity 
and  spirit ;  pathetically  appealing  to  his  royal  mistress, 
then  present  incognita,  for  the  falsehood  of  the 
chai^;  and  declaring  that  *  he  was'  as  much  for 
peace  as  any  man^  provided  it  were  such  a  peace  as 
might  reasonably  be  expected  from  a  war  undertaken 
On  just  motives,  and  carried  on  with  uninterrupted 
success.^ 

.  This  speech,  which  produced  a  powerfiil  effect  \ipon 
that  august  assembly,  and  probably  made  some  im-* 
pression  on  the  Queen  herself,  gave  such  an  edge 
to  the  resentment  of  his  enemies,  that  they  resolved 
at  aU  events  to  remove  him  from  his  high  office*  To  give 
some  colour  to  their  hostility,  an  inqniry  was  promoted 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  tending  to  fix  a  deep  staitt^ 
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upon  his  character,  by  impljring  that  he  had  pocketed 
lajTge  sums  of  thepuMic  money.  A  question  to  this 
purport  having  been  carriied,  her  Majesty,  by  a  letter 
conceived  in  ver^N^bscure  terms,  acquainted  hini  that 
Vshe  had  no  farther  occasion  for  his  services/  and  dis- 
missed him  from  all  his  employments. 

Thus  was  discharged  from  the  service  of  his  country 
a  General,  who  (according  to  Voltaire)  did  France  as 

much  mischief  by  his  understanding  as  by  his  arms, 

was  at  St  James'  a  perfect  courtier,  the  head  of  a  party 

in  parUament,  and  in  foreign  countries  the  most  ^ble 

negotiator  of  his  time.     His  address,  -  as  we  *  ^re  as-^ 

sured  by  Fagel  (Secretary  to  the  States  General)  wus 

such,  that  though  their  High  Mightinesses  had  fre- 

rquently  resolved  to  oppose  whatever  he  should  lay 

before  them,  he  invariably  subdued  their  piupose.* 

From  this  time,  forward,  he  was  exposed  to  a  most 

paipfrd  persecution.     On  one  hand,  he.  was  attacked 

Jby  the  clamors  of  the  populace,  and  the  licentious- 

*  J^.  most  remarkable  instance  of  his  Grace's  penetration  oc- 
curred  lu  his  mission,  above  mentioned,  to  the  court  of  Sweden. 
Apprehensive  that  Charles  XII.  would  take  part  with  France  in  or- 
der to  depres^  the  House  of  Austria,  the  allies  despatched  MarU 
borough  to  fathom  that  Prince's  inteptionf.  On  his  introduction, 
after  telling  his  Majesty  that  *  h^,  s^pul4  be  happy  to  l^am  under  bis 
tuition  what  he  yet  wanted  to  know  in  the  art  of  war,'  be  turned 
his  discourse  upon  the  existing  state  of  Europe,  fixing  his  eyes 
attentively  on  Charles  throughout  the  whole  interview :  and  find- 
iBg  th^t  as  he  spoke  of  the  victories  or,  the  reverfeig  of  the  allies, 
1^  Majesty 's,.cpupteDf|nce  was  altprpatc^y  lighted  pp  or  over- 
cast, and  thajb  bis, countenance  constantly  kindled  at  the  .very 
inenUon  of  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  of  which  country  a  map  lay 
spread  before  him  on  the  table,  he  was  fully  satisfied  of  the 
nature  pf  his  projects^  nM' returned  witiippt  m^kipghim  any 
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ness  of  venal  scribblers,  always  ready  to  e^use  the 
quarrels  of  a  miiiistry,  and  to  insult  without  mercy 
those  whom ;  they  can  insult  with  impunity :  on  the 
other^  a  prosecution  was  commraced  against  him  by 
the  Attorney  General,  for  having  applied  the  national 
treasures  to  his  private  use ; ;  and  the  very  workmen 
employed  in  building  ^laaheim  House,  though  en- 
gaged by  the  crown,  were  encouraged  to  prOsecute^ 
him  for  the  amount  of  their  contracts ! 

These  uneasinesses,  joined  to  his  grief  for  the 
death  of  the  Earl  of  Godolphin,  induced  him  to  elude 
the  malice  of  his  enemies  by  a  voluntary  exile.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  November  1712,  he  embarked  at  Dover; 
and  by  Ostend  and  Antwerp  passed  to  Aix  la  Cha^ 
pelle,  every  where  treated  with  those  honours  which 
had  been  ungratefully  withheld  from  him  by  his  own 
countrymen. 

The  peace,  however,  having  filled  to  restore  har- 
mony in  the  public  councils,  some  of  the  principal  states- 
men are  said  to  have  secretly  invited  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough back  to  England.  He  reached  London  three 
days  aft^r  the  Queen's  death,  in  August  1714;  was 
received  with  all  posi^ble  demonstrations  of  joy  by 
those  who,  upon  her  Majesty's  demise,  were  entnisted 
with  the  fimctions  of  the  government ;  and  upon  the 
arrival  of  George  I.  was  particularly  distinguished  by 
marks  of  royal  favour :  being  immediately  re-appointed 
Captain  General  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  all  his 
Majesty's  land-forces.  Colonel  of  the  first  regiment 
of  Foot  Guards,  and  Master  of  the  Ordnance. 

His  advice  was  of  signal  use  in  concertii^  those 
measures,  by  Which  the  Rebellion  of  1715  was 
flushed :  and  this  was  his  last  public  effort ;  for  I^ 
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tefirfiiB^^  inetemin^  with  Us  y^m,*  he  tetked  &ma 
bd^esd^  tttid  spent  the  gteatedt  pott  of  hiii  remam* 
big  life,  in  a  fitftte  of  absolute  dotage^  At  one  or  ocheif 
Af  his  coutitry^hoases^ 

His  death  hsqppei&ed  on  the  nixtei^nth  of  Jim^,  172$^ 
iA  Windsor  liodge;  and  his  corpse,  upon  the  ninth 
dT  Aitgiist  follot^g,  was  intin^ed  with  the  highest 
Sdlemnity  in  Westminster  Abbey.f 

His  understanding  does  not  af^fear  to  have  been 

*  ^  From  Marlborough's  eyes  the  steams  of  dotage  flow; 
And  Swifl  expires,  a  driveller  and  a  show/ 

(Jdhnsoti's  *  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes /) 

f  l*fae  Duchess  hatidg  ofiered  a  premium  of  500^.  for  the  best 
p6i«k  otk  her  cotitorft's  a^ieyenasnts,  the  fbllowiAg  qpigrsto  tip* 
peered  upon  the  occasion ; 

<  Five  hundred  pounds!  too  small  a  boon 
To  put  the  poet's  Muse  in  tune. 

That  nothing  might  escape  her : 
iShould  she  attempt  th'  heroic  story 
Of  the  illustrious  Cfaarehill's  gloty. 

It  scarce  would  buy  the  pi^r ! ' 

At  her  death,  she  bequeathed  10002.  to  Glover  imd  MaU^t,  on 
ecmdition  of  their  jointly  wriUng  memoirs  of  the  Duke  witbotti 
any  veffees*  Gloter  rejected  his  portion  of  the  legacy  with  di»> 
i^in,  and  left  the  whole  afiair  to  his  vain  and  petulant  associate* 
**  I  cannot,**  he  observes  with  dignified  concern,  "  refrain  from 
regret,  thcu;  the  capricious  restrictions  in  the  DucHess  of  Marl- 
b6rough's  wOl,  appointing  me  to  write  the  life  of  her  illustrious 
Inuibandi  compdled  me  to  rcgect  the  undertaking.  Tbere^  can* 
duct,  valour,  and  success  ^road ;  prudence,  perseverance,  learn* 
iDg,  and  science  at  home,  would  have  shed  some  portion  of  their 
graces  on  the  historian's  page.  A  mediocrity  of  talent  would 
have  felt  an  unmerited  elevation  in  the  bare  attempt  of  transmit* 
ting  00  splendid  a  periord  to  succeeding  ages."  tt  femains  for 
fhe  highly  respectable  biographer  of  the  Walpoles  and  the 
Spanish  Bourbons,  to  supply  the  desideratum^  His  labours,  al- 
ways eminently  useful,  are  now  employed  upon  the  subject  (l8l6). 
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of  that  rank^  which  rises  to  the  character  of  genius  { 
but  rather  seems  to  have  been  marked  by  plain  good 
sense,  and  a  natural  sagacity  always  ready  to  b6f 
brought  into  action  through  the  benefit  of  extraordi' 
neary  coolness  of  temper  and  i^lf-possession.  His 
want  of  even  common  Kterature  may  be  excused, 
from  his  early  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  worid 
and  the  courtly  arts  of  preferment ;  and  these  ^n^ed 
bim  so  well,  that  he  was  at  no  loss  in  conducting  the 
jtmmerous  and  delicate  negotiations  with  which  he 
was  charged.  His  success  in  these  is  by  Lord  Ches- 
teitield  attributed,  in  a  great  degree,  to  hLs  exquisite 
proficiency  in '  the  graces/  which  rendered  him  in*esis-» 
tible  both  to  man  and  woman.  It  may  be  added^  that 
the  mercenary  politics  of  courts  are  best  managed  by 
the  obvious  arguments  of  interest,  and  do  not  require 
the  superior  abilities  of  an  orator,  or  a  legislator. 
His  military  talents  are  those,  on  which  his  fame 
is  most  solidly  founded.  They  are,  perhaps,  rated 
higher  by  his  countrymen,  than  by  the  r&st  of  Europe : 
though  the  general  who,  when  matched  during  ten 
eventful  campaigns  against  the  first  warrior  of  his 
age,  won  every  battle  he  fought,  and  took  every 
town  he  besi^ed^  cannot  be  denied  to  have  give6 
pjhicticdl  proof  of  ilttasteiy  in  his  profeslrfott.*  Tht 
<;6-operatibh,  indeed,  of  Prince  Eu^etie  must  doubt- 

*  iiis  comprehensive  and  varioils  capacity,  bbseiireiS  k  laM 
historian,  was  equally  adapted  to  coihplictiited  atid  t6  detadhed 
objects.  In  the  several  departments  of  plan  and  stratagetti,  Atki 
ot  enterprise  and  action,  he  was  alike  iftuccessfuL  The  general 
^rangement  of  the  campaign  and  th^  dispositions  which  he  bladd 
in  the  day  of  battle,  the  choice  of  ground,  his  Composure  bA^ 
j^^esehce  of  mind  hi  the  heat  of  an  ehgag^meflt,  his  iniprovement 
df  victory  and  his  ready  expedients  under  bad  fortune— -were  tSt 
evidences  of  a  stupendous  pitch  of  military  genius. 
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less  have  been  of  great  service  to  him ;  nor  is  it 
in  their  joint  exploits,  accurately  to  distinguish  the 
precise  share  of  praise  due  to  each.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  his  poem  .on  the  '  Art 
of  War '  (whether  from  envy  and  dislike  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  or  from  under-rating  their  General)  never 
mentions  the  Duke  of  Marlborough* 

His  moral  character  was  that  of  a  man  of  the 
world,  who  made  interest  his  chief  guide.  His  con- 
nexion with  the  Whigs  was,  probably,  no  more  than 
an  interested  association ;  and,  if  Macpherson  may 
be  credited,  he  maintained  a  correspondence  with 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  with  a  view  to  recover  his  power 
through  favour  of  a  part  of  Queen  Anne*s  Tory 
ministry.  That  avarice,  for  which  he  was  more 
notorious  than  even  for  ambition,  could  scarcely  fail 
to  warp  him  from  the  path  of  real  patriotism :  yet 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  during  the  height 
of  his  influence  he  ever  sacrificed  to  it  the  interests 
of  his  country.*    After  this  free  display  of  his  de^ 

*  Even  his  avarice  might,  perhaps,  correctly  be  referred  to* 
his  Duchess,  to  whom  Swift  says  *  he  owed  both  his  greatness 
and  fall.^  No  woman  was  ever  less  formed  for  a  court,  yet  her 
Sovereign  was  but  the  second  person  in  it.  Of  a  disposition 
totally  the  reverse  of  that  of  Queen  Anne,  she  had  the  art  to  put 
her  royal  miistress  at  the  head  of  a  party,  and  thus  m^de  her  the 
vehicle  of  her  sentiment^  and  the  minister  of  her  covetousness. 
Few  European  princes  could,  from  their  own  revenues,  command 
such  sums  as  this  lady,  during  the  last  thirty  five  years  of  her 
life,  possessed.  Conscious,  at  length,  that  she  had  incurred  the 
contempt  of  the  nation,  she  employed  Hooke,  the  historian  of 
Rome,  at  the  price  of  5000/.  to  write  her  Defence ;  which  was 
published,  in  1742,  under  the  title  of  <  An  Account  of  the  CQn-> 
duct  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Marlborough  from  her  firs^ 
coming  to  court  to  the  year  1710.  In  a  Letter  from  herself  to  my 
Lord  -— — /    Interesting  from  the  ease  and  elegance  of  it's  stile^i 
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feds,  it  would  be  unjust  to  suppress  the  brief  but 
expressive  eulogy  bestowed  upon  him  by  .his  political 
enemj,  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Peterborough :  **  He 
was  so  great  a  man,  that  I  have  forgotten  his  faults.** 


it's  anecdotes,  and  it's  original  communications,  this  Volume  gave 
rise  to  considerable  controversy;  while  from  the  pride  and  preju- 
dice displayed  in  it,  and  more  particularly  the  malignity  with  which 
it  treats  the  memories  of  William  and  Mary,  it  added  very  little 
to  the  respectability  of  it's  subject.  **  It  is  seldom  (observes 
Lord  Orford,  in  his  <  Royal  and  Noble  Authors')  the  public 
receives  information  on.princes  and  favourites  from  tlie  fountain- 
head  :  flattery,  or  invective,  is  apt  to  pervert  the  relations  of 
others.  It  is  from  their  own  pens  alone,  whenever  they  are  so 
gracious  (like  the  lady  in  question)  as  to  have  a  *  passion  for 
&me  and  approbation,'  that  we  learn  exactly  how  trifling  and 
foolish  and  ridiculous  their  views  and  actions  were,  and  how 
often  the  mischief  they  did  proceeded  from  the  most  inadequate 
causes." 

When  Pope's  character  of  *  Atossa,'  which  was  meant  for  her* 
s^,  was  read  to  her  as  a  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Bucking- 
ham, she  quickly  exclaimed,  **  I  cannot  be  so  imposed  upon ;  L 
see,  plainly  enough,  for  whom  they  are  designed:"  and  abused 
Pope  for  the  attack,  though  she  subsequently  courted  his  friend* 
ship. 

Such  was  her  violence  of  temper  that,  during  her  husband's 
last  illness,  when  Dr.  Mead  left  his  chamber,  she  followed  him 
down  stairs,  ^wore  at  him  bitterly  for  his  advice,  and  was  about 
to  tear  off  his  periwig.  Bishop  Hoadly  was  present  at  this  in- 
decent scene.  Rendered  peevish  by  disappointed  ambition,  im- 
mense wealth,  and  increasing  years,  '^  she  hated  courts  (says 
Lord  Hailes)  over  which  she  had  no  influence,  and  became  at 
length  the  most  ferocious  animal  that  is  suffered  to  go  loose— a 
violent  party-woman.  In  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  she  became 
bed-ridden.  Paper,  pens,  and  ink  were  placed  by  her  side,  and 
she  occasionaUy  wrote  down  her  recollections  on  loose  papers, 
from  which  Lord  Hailes  published  a  selection  in  12mo.  in  1788, 
entitled  *  The  Opinions  of  Sarah  Duchess  of  Marlborough.' 
These  Mr.  Park  properly  characterises,  as  *  the  effusions  of 
caprice  and  arrogance.'    She  died  October  18, 1744. 
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Hi3  Grape  lejEt  four  daughters,  wJw  njamed  iii<o 
the  faest  fa^xuUes  of  the  kingdom.  Heii;rietta  the 
el4^t  i^^iTJed  Francis  Earl  of  Godolphiii»  pn  the 
decease  q£  her  father  became  Duchess  of  Mar}.bp* 
rough,  and  died  in  1733  without  male  issue :  Anne 
married  Charles  Earl  of  Sunderland,  from  whom  are 
descended  the  present  Duke  of  Marlborough  and 
iEar)  SpeQcer:  EHizabeth  married  Scroop,  Duke  of 
Bridgewatar,  and  died  in  1714 ;  and  Marjr  married 
J<^n  Duke  of  Montagu,  by  whom  she  had  Isabella 
(thje  viffe  successively,  of  William  Duke  of  Man- 
chester, a;n4  Edward  Earl  BeanUeu)  and  Mary,  t)ie 
wife  of  Gearge  Ead  of  €ar4]ga2i»  subfieciueotly  Dufce 
of  Montagu,  whose  daii^hter,  the  Duoiiess  of  Mov-^ 
tag!|,  died  witSiout  piale  issue  in  1775» 
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This  etmneot  architect  was  the  only  son  ci  J>. 
Qluistopber  Wren,  Rector  of  Eiwt  Knoylf  m  Wiit- 
;ibiie  md  De^u  of  Windsors  ^nd  brother  of  Afjutthew 
Wnea  Bishc^  of  EI7,  where  Im  son  was  born  on  the 
twentieth  of  October,  1632.  The  latter  part  pf  his 
early  educalion  he  received  under  the  cdebrated  .1^. 
Busby,  at  Westminster  School ;  whenq^  hr  was  sept 
to  Oxford^  and  adsoitted  a  gentlenmn  commoner  at 
Wadham  College^  al  the  age  of  fcmrteen.  In  the 
year  peMedeog;  he  had  given  an  extraordinary  speci- 
iBen  of  his  genius  by  inventing  an  astronomical  in* 
jstrument,  wMch  he  dedicated  to  his  father  in  a  copy 
pf  i^l^aot  Latin  verses,  together  with  an  ex^erd^e 
^  De  Ortu  Flummum :  *  about  the  same  time,  like- 
wise, he  contrived  a  curious  pneumatic  machine.  The 
.{nogress,  which  he  made  in  mathematical  knowledge 
during  the  firsit  two  years  of  his  acad^nic^  resi^ 
dence,  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Oughtred  as  extraordinary. 
His  uncc^amon  abilities  excited  the  admiration  of 
J)rr  Wflkins,  then  Wardien  of  Wadham  CoUege,  and 

*  Authorities^    W|ird*s  Li^es  of  the  Gresham  PrqfessorSf 
ijlenerid  Biograpkical  Dictionary f  British  Biographt/f  mid  Critical 
View  of  the  Public  Buildings  in  London  and  Wtsimmter*^ 
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of  Dr.  Seth  Ward  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy. 
By  the  former  of  these  distiiiguished  scholars  he  was 
introduced  to  the  notice  and  favour  of  Charles,  the 
Elector  Palatine,  to  whom  he  presented  several  me^ 
chanical  instruments  of  his  own  invention. 

In  1647»  he  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Charles 
Scarborough,  at  whose  request  he  understook  the 
translation  of  Oughtred's  '  Geometrical  Dialling '  into 
Latin ;  and  the  same  year,  likewise,  he  drew  up  a 
new  system  of  Spherical  Trigonometry.  He  took  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  in  1650 ;  and  in  1651,  he  published 
a  short  algebraical  tract,  relating  to  the  Julian  Period. 
He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College  in  the 
beginning  6f  November,  1653,  and  after  graduating 
as  B.  A.  became  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Phi- 
los(^hical  Society  at  Oxford ;  at  whose  assemblies  in 
Wadham  CoUege,  he  exhibited  many  ingenious  ex- 
periments  and  mechanical  inventions. 

In  1657,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Astronomy 
'  in  Gresham  College;  where  his  lectures  were  attended 
*  by  many  eminent  characters.  One  subject  of  them 
was  the  telesc(jpe,  to  the  improvement  of  which  he 
had  greatly  contributed.  In  1658,  he  solved  the 
problem  proposed  by  Pascal,  under  the  feigned  name 
of  Jean  de  Montfert,  to  all  the  English  mathemati-* 
cians ;  and  transmitted  another  in  return  to  the  ma- 
thematicians of  France  (formerly  proposed  by  Kepler, 
and  at  that  time  answered  by  Wren)  of  which  they 
never  gave  any  solution. 

In  February  1661,  he  was  chosen  Savilian  Profes- 
sor of  Astronomy  at  Oxford,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Seth 
Ward;  upon  which  he  resigned  his  Gresham  Pro- 
fessorship :  and,  in  the  September  following,  he  was 
created  LLD> 
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Among  his  other  eminent  accomplishments.  Dr. 
Wren  kad  abeady  acquired  so  considerable  a  skaA 
in  architecture,  that  he  was  requested  by  order  of 
Chaa-les  IL  to  assdst  Sir  John  Denham,  Surveyor 
General  of  his  Majestjr^s  works*  A  commissioD  alsa 
was  offered  to  faiin^  upon  admntageoua  terms,  to 
superintend  the  fortifications  at  Tangier:  but  iAai 
serrice^  on  account  of  his  health,  he  reqaeited  per^ 
ndstion  to  decUne.  He  was»  nect-,  oardered  to  prepare 
designs  for  the  general  repair  of  St  Paul's  Cathedrak> 
In  May  1663,  he  was  chosen  a  FeUow  of,  the  Bx>jat 
Society,  being  one  ci  those  who  were  first  appointed 
by  the  Council  after  the  grant  of  their  diarter^ 
And  not  long  afterward,  when  it  was  expected  that 
the  King  would  make  them  a  visits  Lard  Bronnckec 
tile  President  solicited  Wten's  advice,  tqpon  the 
sabject  of  the  exhihiti(H»  most  proper  for  his  Ma^: 
jestji^  entertainment.  The  doctor,  in  his  rc^^  id^ 
commended  {mndpally  the  Torsicellian  expeemKnt^ 
snd  the  Weather^Needle,.  as  being  not  merely  anniuH 
ing.  but  useful,  neat  in  the  operatioii,  and  attended 
with  Uttle  incumbrance.'!' 

The  credit  of  the  new  Institution  he  greatly  pco^ 
moted  by  many  curious  discoveries  in  astronomy, 
Bstund  philosophy,  and  oth^  sciences ;  of  which  Dr.. 
Thomas  Sprat,  afterward  Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  faas^ 
^  History  of  the  Royal  Society,'  has  given  the  foUcnr^ 
ing  accoimt : 

'^  The  first  instance  that  I  shafl  mention,  to  whmh 
Br.  Wren  may  lay  peeuUar  claim,  i&  the  doctrine  of 
Moti(»i,  which  is  the  most  ccmsiderable  of  all  othetn 
ftr  estafaM^ng  the  fibrst  fmnciples  of  phUosopby  hf 
geometrical  deuMHistrations.    This  Des.  Cartes  ha<| 

♦  See  the  Extracts. 
VOL.  V.  O 
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before  begxin,  having  taken  up  some  experhnents  of 
this  kind  upon  conjecture,  and  made  them  the  first 
foundation  of  his  whole  system  of  nature.  But  sonie 
of  his  conclusions  seeming  very  questionable,  because 
they  were  only  derived  from  the  gross  trials  of  balls 
meeting  one  another  at  tennis  and  billiards ;  Dr* 
Wren  produced  before  the  society  an  instrument  to 
represent  the  effects  of  aU  sorts  of  impulses,,. made 
between  two  hard  globous  bodies,  ather  of  equal  or 
of  difibrent  bigness  and  swiftness,  foUowing  ormeet- 
ing  each  other,  or  the.  one  moving  and  the  other  at 
rest.  From  these  varieties  arose  many .  unexpecb^ 
effects ;  •  of  aU  which  he  demonstrated  the  true  theo- 
ries, after  they  had  been  confirmed  by  many  hundreds 
of  experiments  with  that  instrument.  These  he  pro- 
posed, as  the  principles  of  all  demonstrations  rm 
natural  philosophy.  Nor  can  it  seem  strange,  thut 
&ese  elements  should  be  of  such  universal:  use ;  i£w^ 
consider  that  generation,  r  corruption,  alteration,  and 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  nature  are  nothing  else  but  the 
effects  arising  from  the  meeting  of  little  bodies.pf 
different  figures,  magnitudes,  and  velocities. 
•  >^  The  second  work,  which  he  has  advanced,  is 
the  history  of  the  Seasons;  which  will. be  of  admira* 
ble  benefit  to  mankind,  if  it  shall  be  constantiy  pmv 
\ued  and  derived  down  to  posterity.  His  pn^x>sai 
therefore  was,  to  comprehend  a  Diary  of  wind^ 
weather,  and  other  conditions  of  the  air,*  as  to  heat, 
cold,  and  weight ;  and  also  a  general  description  of 
the  year,  whether  contagious  or  healthful  to  men.  or 
beasts :  with  an:  account  of  epidemical  dieases,^.of 
blasts,  mildews,  and  other  accidents,  belonging  :to 
grain,  cattle,  fish,  fowl,  ^nd  insects.  And  because 
the  difficulty  of  a  constant  observation  of  the  air 
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by  night  and  day  seemed  invincible,  he  therefore 
'devised  a  dock  to  be  annexed  to  a  weathercock, 
which  moved  a  rundle  covered  with  paper,  upon 
which  the  clock  moved  a  black-lead  pencil ;  so  that 
the  observer,  by  the  traces  of  the  pencil  on  the  paper, 
'might  certainly  conclude,  what  winds  had  blown  in 
his  absence  for  twelve  hours'  space.  After  a  like 
manner,  he  contrived  a  thermometer  to  be  it*s  own 
register.  And  because  the  usual  thermometers  were 
not  found  to  give  a  true  measure  of  the  extension  of 
the  air,  by  reason  that  the  accidental  gravity  of  the 
liquor,  as  it  lay  higher  or  lower  in  the  glass,  weighed 
unequally  on  the  air,  and  gave  it  a  farther  contrac- 
tion or  extension  over  and  above  that  T^hich  was  pro- 
duced by  heat  and  cold ;  therefore  he  invented  a 
drcular  thermometer,  jn  which  the  Uquor  occasions 
no  fallacy,  but  remains  always  in  one  height,  movii^ 
the  whole  instrument,  like  a  wheel  on  it's  axis. 
'^  ^  He  has  contrived  an  instrument  to  measure  the 
quantities  of  tlain  that  falls.  This,  as  soon  as  it  is 
full,  will  pour  out  itself,  and  at  the  year's  end  (Hs- 
cover  how  much  rain  has  faUen  on  such  a  space  of 
land,  or  other  hard  superficies ;  in  order  to  the  theory 
of  vapours,  rivers,  seas,  &c.»  ^ 

•*  He  l^is  devisied  many  subtile  ways  for  the  easier 
finding  of  the  gravity  of  the  Atmosphere,  the  degrees' 
of  drought  and  moisture,  and  many  of  it's  other  acci- 
dents. Among  these  instruments  there  are  balances, 
which  are  usefiil  to  other  purposes,  that  show  the 
weight  of  the  air  by  their  spontaneous  inclination. 
'  **  Among  the  new  discoveries  of  the  Pendulum, 
these  are  to  be  attributed  to  him :  that  the  pendulum 
in  it^s  ttiotion  from  rest  to  rest  (that  is,  in  one  de9cent 
and  ascent)  moves  unequally  in  equal  times,  accoi^- 

o  2 
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IPg  i0  A  li^e  of  lines  {  tjiat  it  would  eoptinue  to  move 
jsHh^m  .ci]f^ii}ar  or  ejliptjisal  motipns,  and  such  vibr;|r 
liops  wpul4  hftv^  the  pnme  penods  w)th  those  that 
jpe  p^eiprppp} ;  tod  th^t  jby  a  complication  of  seveml 
peiididuntsi  depending  poe  upon  another,  there  might 
be  represented  motions  Jik^  tb@  planeta^  heliacal 
moticms,  or  mof^  intricate ;  ^nd  yet  that  tlies^  p^it- 
dulums  would  discover  without  confusion  (w  th? 
planets  do)  :three  or  &ur  several  motions,  gbting  upas 
ane  body  with  differing  periods ;  and  that  there  maj 
iie  produced  a  natural  standard  for  measuirc^  from  the 
p^4uluiu  fiir  vulgar  use. 

^  He  has  invented  many  way^  to  make  Astretiar 
micai  obsenfadons  nu)i»  aommte  ond  easy.  He  hi 
fitted  and  hung  quadrants,  sextants,  tod  radii,  moire 
eommodiously  than  formerly.  He  has  made  tw(^ 
tdeseopes,  to  open  with  a  jomt  like  a  a^ctor,  fay 
which  observeis  may  infSallihly  take  a  ^stance  to  half 
minutes,  and  find  no  difference  in  the  same  ebserva* 
&oik  leiterated  several  times ;  nor  can  any  warping 
«r  luxation,  of  the  instrument  hinder  the  t^th  of  it, 

^  If  e  has  added  many  sorts  of  retes^  screws,  andt 
^ther  devices  to  telescopes,  for  taking  small  dbtpnces 
and  apparent  diameters  to  seconds.  He  has  maide 
apertures  to  talce  in  mare  or  less  light,  as  the  observer 
pleq.ses,  by  opening  and  shutting  like  the  pupi)  of  the 
eye,  the  better  to  fit  glasse3  to  crepnsculine  phsevvar 
tioBS.  He  has  added  much  to  the  theory  of  Hiaj^ 
iaAcSf  much  to  the  manufacture  itself  of  grinding  good 
glasses.  He  has  attempt;ed,  and  not  without  success^ 
the  making  of  glassea  of  oth^  forms  than  i^hericaL 
He  has  exactly  measured  and  delineated  the  spheres 
«f  tb^Iuimoui;  rn  the  eye,  whose  p>opartioiis^  to 
another  w^e  onty  guess^  at  before.    T^  accoMte 
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Saanma  ptodaeed  the  Kosm^  why  we  fs&t  tfciUgs 
arect ;  and  that  refle:)tioii  con6(M^e9  ns  mach  i€f  xisk(m^ 
sA  refira^tion. 

^  He  (Hseoiu<sed  to  thetri  d  natural  and  easy  theory 
of  RefmctioD,  whklx  exactly  answered  every  erxpsii^ 
wetsi^  He  {\My  demonstrated  a(U  (fioptrics  in  an  few' 
peGpfmtkft&9  showiiig  not  ofily,  a^  in  Ke]pWs  dkp- 
ifk^t  the  eovmion  properties  of  passes,  but  tte  pto^ 
pdt^ns  by  Whkb  the  individiid  fsys  <hit  the  ai^ftk 
And  each  othef ;  npon  which  the  eha^i^es  ^as  they 
dre  usUatfy  ckfled)  el*  telescopes,  6t  the  ^rofj^rtJoffs  of 
th^  eye-glfiisses  and  aperttires^^  are  defiMnstf  a^jr  dSfr^ 
eefe:ifed. 

'^  He  had  made  eonstdxtt  observatiofis  on  S«tumv 
add  ^  theory  of  that  planet ,  truly  answerii^g  stil  eb^ 
serrdtion^,  before  the  prsated  dSbcourde'  ef  Huygetim 
M  that  subjeel  ^pe^ed. 

^  Nk  h«i^  essayed  to  make  ^  true  Selenography  hf 
meastrre ;  the  woild  barring  nothing  yet  but  picti!ii^ 
Mlhfer  tbaa^  surveys  or  mapsy  of  the  moon.  He  h^ 
stated  the  theory  of  the  moon^s  Hbratien,-  as  fab*  as^ 
iS»  olM9erv^tiM»  could  carry  him.  tie  has  composed 
d  lunar  globe,  representiaig  not  Oidy  the  ^ts  mi4 
rmidiis^  dc^gfeed  of  whiteness  upon  if s  surface,  birt 
i^WSsf  enniienees^  and  eatinies,  moulded  in  soIi(t 
W^A^  The  globe,  thus  fafishioiied  into  a  tt9^  modd^ 
tf  the  fhoon,  as  you  turn  it  to  the  light  represeiM:^ 
^  the  iftei»trual  phaises^  with  the  variety  of  appear-* 
stttces  ^kaH  hij^n  from  the  shadows  of  the  mouo*' 
tains  and  valleys.  Ite  has  macte  map»  of  the  Pleiaictes^ 
mdcfGsef  telesc<^[^cal'  star»;  and  proposed  methods 
1^  detmniiie  ^be  gneat  doubt  of  the  earth's  ndotion  cif 
rest,  if  the*  stnaft  stitrs  abotfC  the  pole  to  be  seen^  in 
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,  **  In  order  to  Navigation,  he  has  carefully  pursued 
many  magnetical  experiments ;  of  which  this .  is  one 
of  tte  noblest  and  most  firuitful  of  speculation.  A 
large  tereUa  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  plane-hoard 
with  a  hole,  into  which  the  tereUa  is  half  immersed, 
till  it  be  like  a  globe  with  the  pofes  in  the  horizon. 
Then  is  the  plane  dusted  over  with  ^steel-fUings 
equally  from  a  sieve.  The  dust  by  the  magnetical 
virtue  is  immediately  figured  into  forrpws,  that  bend 
Uke  a  sort  of  helix,  proceeding  as  it  were  out  oC 
one  pole,  and  returning  into  the  other.  And  the  whole 
Iplane  is  thus  figured  like  the  circle  of  a  planisphere.  ^ 

"  It  being  a  question  among  the  problems  of  navi- 
gation very  weU  worth  resolving,  to  iivhat  mechanical 
powers  sailing  (against  the  wind  especially)  was  re-, 
ducible;  he  showed  it  to  be  a  wedge.  /Aiid  he  de^- 
monstrated,  how  a  transient  force  upon  an  oblique 
plane  would  cause  the  motion. of  the  plane  against 
the  first  mover.  And  he  made  an  instnunent,  which 
mechanically  produced  the  same  effect,  and  showed 
the  reason  of  sailing  to  all  winds.  ^ 

«  The  geometrical  mechanics  of  Rowing  he  showed 
to  be  a  vectis  on  a  moving,  or  cedent,,  fiilcrum.  ,  For 
this  end,  he  made  instruments  to  find  what  the  ex- 
pansion  of  body  was  toward  the  hindrance  of  motion 
in  a  liquid  medium,  and  what  degree  of  impediment 
was  produced  by  what  degree  of  expansion ;  witl^ 
other  things,  that  are  the  necessary  elements  for 
Jiaying  dotvn  the  geometry  :0f  sailing,  swimming, 
rowing,  flying,  and  the  fabrics  of  ships. 

♦f  He :  has  invented  a  very ,  curious  and  exceeding 
speedy  way .  of  Etching.  .He  has  started  sev^al 
things  toward  the  eipendation  of  Water-works,  .He 
has  made  instruments  of  Respiration,  ^d  fojr  strain- 
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mg  the  breath  from  fiiliginous  vapours,  to  try  whether 
the  same  breath  so  purified  will  serve  again. 

"  He  was  the  first  inventor  of  drawing  piiitures  by 
Microscopical  Glasses.  He  has  found  out  perpetual, 
at  least  long-lived  Lamps,  and  Registers  of  Furnaces, 
and  the  like,  for  keeping  a  perpetual  temper,  in  order 
to  various  uses ;  as  hatching  of  eggs,  insects,  produc- 
tion of  plants,  chemical  preparations,  imitating  nature 
in  producing  fossUs  and  minerals,  keeping  the  motion 
of  watches  equal  in  order  to  longitudes  and  astrono* 
mical  uses  and  infinite  other  advantages. 

^^  He  was  the  first  author  of  the  noble  Anatomical 
eaqieriment  of  injecting  liquors  in  the  veins  of  animals^ 
an.  experiment  now  vulgarly  known,  but  long  since 
exhibited  to  the  meetings  at  Oxford,  and  thence  car- 
ried by  some  Germans  and  published  abroad.  By 
this  operation  divers  creatures  were  immediately 
purged,  vomited,  intoxicated,  killed,  or  revived,  ac* 
cording  to  the  quality  of  the  liquor  injected.  Hence 
arose  many  new  experiments,  and  chiefly  that  of 
Trahsfiisihg  blood,  which  the  society  has  prosecuted 
in  simdry  instances. 

*'  This  is  a  short  account  of  the  prindpal  discove- 
ries, which  Dr.  Wren  has  presented  or  suggested  tQ 
this  assembly.  I  know  very  well,  that  some  of  them 
he  did  only  start  and  design ;  and  that  they  have  beei;! 
since  carried  on  to  perfection  by  the  industry  of  other 
hands.  I  purpose  not  to  rob  them  of  their  share  in 
the  honour ;  yet  it  is  but  reasonable,  that  the  originial 
invention  should  be  ascribed  to  the  true  author,  rathar 
than  the  finishers.  Nor  do  I  fear  that  this  will  be 
thought  too  much,  which  I  have  said  concerning  him ; 
for  there  is  a  peculiar  reverence  du^  to  3P  much  ex-r 
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iQeQ^ac0,  cohered  with  so  much  oiodestf «  And  it  ts 
not  flattery,  but  honesty,  to  give  him  his  just 
praise.  Who  is  so  far  from  usurfring  the  fame  of 
pther  me^)  that  he  endeavours  with  all  care  to  con-^ 
c&d  his  own," 

In  1664,  he  nmde  the  drawings  ibr  Dr.Willis' 
*  jtmiome  Cerebri'  The  year  following  he  visited 
Franoe,  where  he  not  only  surveyed  all  the  buildings 
ai  note  in  Paris,  hut  took  particular  notice  of  what"* 
«ver  was  chiefly  remarkable  in  every  branch  of 
mechanics,  a^  contracted  an  acquaintance  mdtb  the 
biQSt  txm^iderable  virtuosi.  And  in  a  ktter, 'ad-> 
dreosed  at  this  time  to  one  cf  his  friends,  lus  inr* 
forms  him,  ^  he  was  so  careful  not  to  lose  the  irn^ 
{sressions  of  those  structures  which  he  had  i»irveyed, 
that  he  should  bring  all  France  in  papa:.'  He  can-^ 
dudes  his  communk^tkm  with  a  large  catalogue  ^ 
ait^hitects,  sculptcors,  statuaries,  stucco-makers,  painters 
in  history  and  portraiture,  gravers  of  medals  and  ooias, 
and  other  artists  then  Imminent  in  that  country.^ 

Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  finished  his  designs 

for  the  repair  of  St,  Paul's,     The  Fire  of  London, 

which  began  on  S^tanber  3,  1666,  f  gave  him  an 

opportunity  of  raising  an  uniform  fafaric.     A  .few 

t.  • 

^  Unfortuiiately,  say)  Walpole,.  h«  west  no  fafther;  as  tha 
jiUYPeroii3  drawings  of  French  buildings  had  hut  too  visiUe  an 
influence  upon  sonie  of  his  own, 

f  Of  the  ninety  seven  patidh  churches  within  the  walls,  thia\ 
ctesfeructive  fire  consumed  bo  less  than  eighty  three,  beside  the 
Caitb^Tal  itself;  and  two  churches  without  the  walk,  hat  wi^im 
the  liberties.  Of  these,  forty  eight  were  ordered  by  22  Charles  11^ 
to  be  rebuilt ;  some  annexed  to  other  churches,  and  others  no( 
annexed.  These  are  all  distinguished  by  Italics  in  the  list  a^ 
taehed  to  the  end  of  this  Memoir.        ^  r  "^ 
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day  IS  after  that  cfisaster,  he  drew  apian  for  an  entirely 
new  city.  His  model  was  so  formed,  that  the  chief 
srtreets  were  to  cross  each  other  in  right  lines,  with 
smaller  streets  between  them:  the  public  buildings 
and  markets  were  so  disposed,  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  streets ;  and  at  proper  distances  were  placed 
four  piazzas,  in  which  several  of  the  streets  should 
meet.  The  parochial  churches  were  visible  at  the 
end  of  every  vista  of  houses,  and  from  their  distri- 
bution appeared  neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin  in 
prospect.  From  St.  Paul's,  as  the  centre  of  the  whole, 
streets  were  to  have  diverged  in  every  directions 
The  public  halls  for  the  several  Companies  were  ta 
be  built  upon  a  quay  facing  the  Thames,  on  which 
also  were  to  have  been  erected  houses  for  some  of 
the  principal  merchants.  But  the  execution  of  this 
noHe  design  was  unhappily  prevented  by  the  dis- 
putes, which  arose  about  private  property,  and  the 
hurry  of  re-bmlding;  though  it's  practicaMlity  was 
satisfactcHily  demonstrated,  and  every  material  ob-i 
jection  had  been  fully  discussed  and  surmounted. 

Upon  the  decease  of  Sir  John  Denham,  in  March 
1668,  Dr.  Wren  succeeded  him  in  the  office  of  Sur-^ 
veyor  General  oS  his  Majesty's  Works.  In  the  sanoe 
year,  he  finished  the  Theatre  at  Oxford.  This  struc- 
ture is  particularly  admirable  for  the  contrivance  of 
the  flat  roof,  which  extends  eighty  feet  by  seventy, 
without  any  arch-work  or  pillars  to  support  it. 

The  variety  of  business,  in  which  he  was  now  en-» 
gaged  as  an  architect,  requiring  his  constant  attend-r 
ance,  he  resigned  his  Savilian  Professorship  in  1679. 
The  year  following,  he  received  from  Charles  11.  the 
hoHOUir  q£  knighthood.  Some  time  afterwaj^d  be  mar^ 
ried  Faith,daug^hter  of  Sir  Thomas  CoghittofBleching-i 
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ton  in-  Oxfordshire,  by  whom  he  had  one  chfld,  a  son  - 
of  his  own  name.    By  his  second  wife  Jane,  daughter 
of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  (Baron  of  lifford  in  Ireland)  he 
had  two  others,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

In  1675,  he  began  the  new  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's; 
a  fabric  generally  accounted  s^nd  only  to  St.Peter's^ 
in  the  Grecian  stile,  among:  Christian  churches. 

In  1677,  he  completed  the  Monument,  which  had 
been  commenced  in  1671  by  order  of  parliament  to 
commemorate  the  burning  and  re-building  of  Lon- 
don. Of  this  pillar,  of  the  Doric  order,  the  pe- 
destal is  forty  feet  high  and  twenty  one  square^ 
the  diameter  fifteen,  and  the  altitude  two  hundred 
and  two;  a  height  greatly  exceeding  that  of  the 
pillars  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus  at  Rome,^  and  of 
Theodosius  at  Constantinople.  It  is  undoubtedly^  as 
the  author  of  *  The  Review  of  our  Public  Buildings  * 
observes,  "  the  noblest  modem  column  in  the  world : 
nay,  in  some  respects,  it  may  justly  vie  with  those 
celebrated  ones  of  antiquity,  which  are  consecrated 
to  the  names  of  Trajan  and  Antonine.  Nothing  can 
be  more  bold  and  surprising,  nothing  moi«  beautiful 
and  harmonious :  the  bas  rehef  at  the  base,t  allowing 
for  some  few  defects,  is  finely  imagined  and  executed 
as  weU :  and  nothing  material  caa  be  cavffled  mtl^ 
but  the  inscriptions  round  about  it/'  |     These,  like^  / 

^  The  latter,  12^  feet  in  diameter,  was  VI21  feet  high ;  th^ 
former  only  147. 

.  f  By  the  father  of  Colley  Gibber,  the  Poet  Laureat.  The 
same  artist  supplied  the  celebrated  figures  over  the  old  gate  of 
Bethlem  Hospital. 

%  The  Catholics  resenting  that  part  of  the  inscription,  which 
ascribed  the  conflagration  to  ^  the  treachery  and  malice  of  their 
Action,'  procured  it's  erasure  upon  the  accession  of  Jam^s  II.; 
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wise,  Sir  Christopher  Wien  had  prepaid  in  a  dif- 
ferent stile ;  but  he  was  over-ruled. 

In  I68O5  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Royal 
Society;  and  in  1681,  he  put  the  finishing  hand 
to  the  church  of  St  Stephen's,  Walbrook.  "  This 
church,"  says  an  ingenious  writer,  ^^  so  little  known 
among  us,  is  £unous'  all  over  Europe,  and  is  justly 
reputed  the  master-piece  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren.  Perhaps  Italy  itself  can  produce  n6 
modem  building,  that  can  vie  with  it  in  taste  or 
proportion:  there. is  not  a  beauty^  which  the  plan 
would  admit  of,  that  is  not  to  be  found  here  in  it's 
g!reatest  perfection ;  and  foreigners  very  justly  call 
our  judgement  in  question  for  understanding  it's 
graces  no  better,  and  aUowing  it  no  higher  a  de- 
gree  of  fame." . 

.  In  1683,  he  was  appointed  Architect  and  Com- 
missioner for  Chelsea  College;  and,  the  year  fol- 
lowing. Comptroller  of  the  Works  in  the  Castle  at 
Windsor. 

.  In  1685,  he  was  chosen  Representative  for  Plymp- 
ton  in  Devonshire.  In  1690,  he  began  to.  build  the 
royal  apartments  at  Hampton  Court,  which  were 
finished  in  1694,  just  before  the  death  of  the 
Queen.  These  the  King  himself  pronounced,  \  txx 
good  proportion,  state,  and  convenience  unparalleUed 
in  any  palace  in  Europe.'  Queen  Mary,  who  had 
an   elegant  taste  for  the  polite  arts,  and  by  her 

but,  soon  after  the  Revolution,  it  was  restored.  In  Pope^i 
distich, 

*  Where  London's  column,  pointing  to  the  skies^ 
Like  a  tall  bully  lifts  it's  head,  and  lies,'  &c 
we  trace  the  reli{[ion  of  the  author. 
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jMTofidency  in  sereral  scienceit  was  sKipmoi*  to  most 
of  her  sex,  took  great  pleasure  at  all  times  lis  cm^ 
versing  fteely  with  the  arc^tect  upon  various  branches 
of  profound  literature. 

In  1690,  he  finished  Chelsea  CoQege,  andpi^scHtjed 
ulso  the  statutes  and  tcmcmy  of  the  whole  establish-^ 
ixient.  He  was,  also,  tfa^  Architect  of  Greenwteb 
Hospital ;  and  renounced  dll  salary  and  emokun^ot 
upon  the  occasion,  as  a  tribute  Ui  the  generous  pur-' 
pose  for  which  it  was  erected. 

In  1698,  he  was  appointed  Saneyag  G€nerd  io^ 
CommiseftDner  for  the  repair  of  Westminster  Abbey^ 

In  1700,  be  was  elected  Member  foiif  Wep^Mtt 
and  Melcombe  Regis,  in  Dorsetshire^  £ig^  yem^ 
i^rward,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Coisnite^ 
sioners  for  building  the  new  churches  in  £in<f  atldUt 
London.  In  1710,  he  finished  th€  Cathe^aJ  of  St. 
Paul.  This  magnificent  Cathecbal^  it  has  hem  dt^ 
served,  was  comjdeted  m  the  sp9e&  if!  ifairty^fttr^ 
years  under  one  Architect,  one  principal  Mai^n^  Mr. 
Strong,  and  one  Bb^top  ot  London  ^Dl*.  Hemy  Cdtnp* 
ton),  in  the  reigns  of  £our  Princes^  whereas  thst 
et  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  was  one  hundred  and  forty 
five  years  in  building,  and  during  the  r^^gM  ct  fiasm^ 
teen  VepH  emi^oyed  the  talents  of  twelve  suctf^s^vif 
architects^  thon^  assisted  by  the  powerftfl  pXiomi^ 
of  the  Romish  see,  the  ready  acquisition  of  mmhto 
ttom  the  neighbbimng  quarries  of  Tivoti,  Hh^  ableiSf 
artists  in  sculpture,  statuary,  painting,  and  Mosaic 
work,  and  the  whole  wealth  of  the  Catholic  worldl 
The  outside,  and  particularly  the  western  £ront» 
of  the  Protestaat  edifice  ia^  aieknowledged  to  be 
much  superior  to  those  of  it's  migiity  modeU    Ihe 
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whole  expense  of  it's  erection  was  7S6,762i  2^.  8rf.* 
Be&re  Sir  Christopher  was  called  upon  to  produce 
his  design  for  it,  he  had  made  several  sketches,  in 
order  to  discover  wliat  would  be  piost  acceptable 
to  the  general  taste;  and  finding  that  persons  of 
aU  degrees  declared  in  favour  of  grandeur,  he  formed 
a  very  noble  one,  conlbrmaUe  to  the  best  stile  of 
Greek  and  Roman  ajrchitecture,  of  which  he  caused 
a  large  model  to  be  constructed  in  wood,  and  pre* 
sented  to  his  Majesty :  but  the  Bishops  disajqproving 
it,  as  not  sufficiently  of  the  cathedral  form,  he  sub- 
stituted the  plan  of  the  present  edifice  in  it's  stead. 
The  first  design,  however,  which  (like  that  of  StPe- 

^  Tb9  charge,  by  fomQ  c<mipi|tatiaivi  etated  at  inoro  tibio 
double  the  above  sum,  was  chiefly  supported  by  a  small  tax  on 
sea-coij,  beside  a  grant  from  the  privy  purse  of  1,000/.  per  ann.^ 
and  the  gifts,  subscrlptionsi  and  legacies  of  individuals. 

The  dimensions  of  the  New  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  compared 
*vilb  the  0U1»  and  with  St.  I^eter'a  at  Rome,  are  as  follov ; 

U^w.     Old.  St.P^tef'i, 
Length  within     «.,...    joo      660      669 


Breadth  at  the  Entrance 
•«•  Cross 


■t^ 


Front  without 
Diameter  of  the  Dome 
Height  from  the  Ground    - 
■     "    f  of  the  Church 

. —  the  Cupola  and  Lantern    330      432 


100      226 

22a  ISO  442 

180  —  395 

108  — »  139 

440  520  57S 

110  150  146 


N^w  St*  Paul's  stands  upon  a  little  more  than  two  acres  of 
pound :  the  area  of  the  Old  exceeded  three  acres  and  a  half. 
)iIotwithstandipg  these  inferiorities  of  dimension,  however,  'for 
Ipftijousss  and  grandeur  (it  is  justly  asi^erted),  beawty  in  perspec^ 
five,  truth  and  firmness  in  building,  taste  in  design,^  harmony  of 
j^fts,  and  convenience  for  the  celebration  of  divine  worsl^ip, 
Ibj^e  ^evev  was  so  perfect  a  building  begun  and  finisbo4  u^d^ 
the  sole  direction  of  one  individual  in  the  universe/   . 
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ter^s  at  Rome)  was  of  the  Corinthian  order,  he  him- 
self preferred  to  that,  by  which  it  was  superseded.* ' 
r  He  was  eniployed  in  erecting  a  great  variety  of 
other  churches,  and"  public  edifices ;  biit  riotwith- 
'standing  his  extraordinary  merit,  in  April  1718,  hie 
^  was  to  the  disgrace  of  the  administration  removed 
firom  his  Surveyorship,  in  the  eightysixth  year  of 
his  age,  after '  upward  of  fifty  years  spent  in  the 
continued  and  laborious  service  of  the  public.  Till 
this  time  he  had  resided  in  an  official  house  ih  Scot- 
land Yard,  adjoining  to  Whitehall.  But  after  his 
removal,  he  dwelt  occasionally  in  St.  James' Street, 
Westminster,  continuing  Surveyor  of  the  Abbey  (to 
which  Nation  he  had  been  appointed  in  1698)  till  his 
death.  He  had  another  house  also,  as  Surveyor  Ge- 
neral to  the  Crown,  at  Hampton  Court :  which  being 
held  by  an  Exchequer-lease,  under  a  grant  of  Queen 
Anne,  descended  to  his  son.  Having  employed  five 
years  of  retirement  in  scientific  studies  and  reading 
the  Scriptures,  he  died  of  a  cold  in  the  ninety  first 
year  of  his  age,  February  25,  1723.f     His  funeral 

*  This  curious  Model  is  still  preserved  in  the  Cathedral.  The 
device  over  the  pediment  (it  may  he  added)  *  a  Fhcenix  rising 
from  the  Flames,'  with  the  word  Resurgam  underneath,  origi- 
nated prohahly  from  an  accident,  which  was  regarded  by  the  ar- 
chitect himself  as  a  favourable  omen.  When  he  had  iset  out  the 
dimensions,  and  fixed  upon  the  centre  of  the  great  dome,  a  la- 
bourer was  ordered  to  bring  him  a  flat  stone  from  the  rubbish, 
as  a  mark  of  the  spot.  The  man  accidentally  laid  his  hand  first 
upon  a  fragment  of  a  grave-stone,  with  the  single  word  Resurgam 
in  large  capitals  remaining.  This  circumstance  Sir  Christopher 
never  forgot, 

t  He  iff  said  to  have  indulged  a  pardonable  pride  in  his  great 
performance,  by  ordering  himself  to  be  carried  once  every  year 
to  St.  Paul's. 
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was  attended  by  many  persons  of  honour  and  dis* 
tinction  to  St.  Paul's,  where  his  corpse  was  deposited 
runder  a  flat  stone  railed  in  between  two  pillars,  and 
bearing  a  short  English  inscription.  But  the  church 
itself  being: his  most  appropriate  and  noble  monu- 
ment, he  wanted  no  other ;  as  is  justly  intimated  in 
a  Latin  inscription,  written  by  his  son,  and  placed 
above  the  former,  to  the  following  purport :  "  Be- 
neath lies  buried  Chbistopheb  W^ben,  the  builder 
•of  this  church  and  city,  who  lived  upward  of  ninety 
years,  not  to  himself,  but  for  the  good  of  the  public. 
Reader,  if  thou  seekest  his  monument,  look  round."* 

He  was,  in  his  person,  low  and  thin ;  but  by  tem- 
perance and  skilful  management,  for  he  was  a  pro- 
ficient in  anatomy  and  physic,  he  enjoyed  a  good  state 
of  health,  and  protracted  his  life  to  an  unusual  length. 
For  this,  however,  he  might  probably  be  indebted  in 
pwt  to  his  remarkable  cheerfulness  and  equanimity. 
He: was  also  modest,  devout,  strictly  virtuous,  very 
rmnmunicatiye  of  what  he  knew,  and  extremely 
disinterested;  the  acquisition  of  wealth  appearing 
scarcely  in  any  degree  to  have  been  an  object  of  his 
attention. 

*f  He  was,"  says  a  brother-architect,  "  one  of  the 
worthy  &vourites  of  fortune;  living  in.  times  and 
under  circumstances,  which  afforded  greater  employ- 
ment for  his  talents  than  any  other  English  artist  has 
been  favoured  with,  he  possessed  an  inexhaustible  fer- 
l3ity  of  invention,  combined  with  good  natural  taste 
and  profound  scientific  knowledge ;  qualities,  which 
render  his.  works  highly  interesting  and  admirable,  in 

.  ^  Lector f  H  monumenium  reqmris,  drcumspic^. 
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spite  of  defects  which  a  better  study  of  the  aatiqae 
would  have  taught  him  to  avcnd* 

^  In  the  steeples  of  churches,  objects  for  which  the 
remains  of  antique  buildings  offer  no  models,  other 
architects  have  almost  invariably  failed ;  but  amoi^ 
the  rich  variety  of  Wren's  towers,  steeples,  and  spires 
many  are  truly  elegant.  The ,  church  of  St.  Sie^ 
phen's,  Walbrook,  exhibits  a  dqiarture  £rom  common 
forms,  equally  ingenious  and  fieautifuL  The  Miimi«- 
ment  is  grand  and  simple.  If  these  (which,  in  fi^peah> 
ing  of  Sir  C.Wren,  must  be  calkd  *  his  in&rior  works') 
be  compared  with  the  production  of  his  suocesscms 
Hawksmoor,  Gibbs,  and  others,  we  sdball  be  trul^  sen* 
sible  of  the  taste  and  judgement  of  this,  great  arcfat** 
tect,  in  observing  the  gross  and  heavy  absuidstics 
which  they  have  fallen  into,  and  he  has  avdldedL  But^ 
it  is  by  his  great  work,  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's^ 
that  the  fame  of  Wren  wiU  live;  an  edifice  whidi^ 
in  architectural  beauties  and  skilful  construction,.  & 
ii^arior  to  ncme  of  the  large  churches  of  Europe 
Though  few  have  executed  so  nmch,  there  are  some 
of  his  unexecuted  designs,  which  ougM  not  to  be 
passed  unnoticed..  In  the  original  model-  for  St 
Paul's,  the  chief  de&cts  of  that  building  are  avoided ; 
and  had  it  been  carried  into  execution,  with  the  iin* 
provements  which  would  natiu*aj[ly  have  oceiHTed  to 
ins  inventive  mind,  it  would  have  been  unquestion^ 
idi>Iy4he  finest  edifice  of  the  kind.  The  design  for 
re-building  Looidon  after  the  great  Fire  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  ground*  and  would  have  made  this  a 
city  of  unequalled  beauty  and  convenience.  The  ta^ 
lent  of  Wren  was  particularly  adapted  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture,  which  afforded  domes  sad  towers  to 
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his  picturesque  hncy ;  'while  in  his  palaoes  and  pri- 
vate houses  he  has  sometimes  sunk  into  a  heavy 
monotony,  as  at  Hampton  Court  and  Winchester. 
At  Green wichy  however,  the. additions  mi^e  by  him 
to  the-  original  work  of  Inigo  Jones  are  singularly 
gnmd  and  heautifuL ,  On  the  whole,  Sir  Christopher 
Wren's  architecture  is,  perhaps,  the  perfection  of  that 
modem  stile  which,  with  forms  and  modes  of.  con- 
stanictioii  essentiaDy  Gothic, ,  adopts  for  the  decorative 
part  the  orders  and  ornaments  of  antiquity." 

Beside  being  .the  greatest  architect  of  his  age,*  so 
extensive  was  his  proficiency  in  all  the  polite  arts 
(but,  especially,  in  mathematics)  so  fertile  his  inven- 
tion, and  so  numerous  and  useftd  his  discoveries,  that 
he  must  always  be  esteemed  a  benefactor  to  mankind 
avid. an  ornament  to  his  country.  Mr.  Hooke»  who 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  speaks  of 
him  in  the  following  emphatic  tains:  ^  I  must 
affirm  that  since  tiie  time  of  Archimedes  there 
scarcely  ever  has  met  in  one  man,  in  so  great  a 
perfection,  such  a  mechanical  head  and  so  philo- 
8(q;>hical  a  mind." 

His  only  surviving  child,  Christo{Aer,  who  was 
educated  at  Eton,  removed  thence  to  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge;  in  1684,  was  made  Dq)uty  Clerk  Engros- 
ser; and  in  1698,  travelled  through  Holland,  l^rance, 
and  Italy.  He  was  twice  chosen  member  of  parUa* 
ment  for  Windsor,  in  the  years  1712  and  1714 ;  was 
a  learned  and  pious  man,  a  good  antiquary,  and  be- 
loved by  all  his  acquaintance  for  his  communicative 

*  Oif  his  rtok,  as  a  man  of  science,,  no  other  estimate  need  be 
quoted  than  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  in  his  *  Principia  * 
unites  Jiis  name  with  those  of  Wallia  andHuygens,  as  ht0w  atatis 

gec^rarumJacUi  principes. 
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^^qpositianu  Ife  xMed  in  17li7^  Bt  the  age  of  ieveilty  two, 
mi  Ues  inMraed  at  Witmhaii  in  Wat^dksdun^  is^hbm 
he  liad^tt  counby^seafti  Inl7iOS|»teptiblijdiedatiteHl»e 
fsrtitled,  *  Numkmtaim  AtitiquormnSj^iKige^  PnpuiU 
Gf^itciSf  Mvnic^m^  €t  Colania  RonuadjS  tmsorumi 
E»  ChmeUarcfio  Editorh.'  He,  also,  kft  belikid  Imn 
a  treatise  in  uanMScript,  with  the  foDawiiig  titie: 
^  Pnrent&ka:  Memoviala  of  the  Lives  ttf  the  Bight 
Eet«i«ttd  Fftthei^  m  God,  Msktthiw  Wten^  D.D.  LoMi 
Bishop  of  Hy;  Ohristopiier  Wr^n^  D.D.  DiiA^  ^ 
Windw;  and  Sar  C3m8<^{iher  Wi^,  &nt.  SviN^m 
QMefiiictf  the  lUi^al  Bnildlngsi  \fldi CMIeetkflM  of 
BectKTds  bud  Qiigmiai  Piqpei^.'  This  piecse,  Hitb 
liome  alteiratirnis  hi  the  titie^  was  fieAiished  hy  Msim 
Stepifaeii  in  17^,  te  felto. 

Th^  Mlo^dng  is  a  G^tali^eof  the  Chwd^s^if  tht 
City  itf  liOndm,  Ro5ral  Pabbes,  HdspitiiAi,  »m1  I'tddie 
Edifice  luilt  l^  Sh-  Cihristoidier  Wren  in  the  hcOf 
eentiirjrititerveni]^  between  thej^ews  1668aaid  171^ 

Sxk  Paul's  Cathedral.  Christ^s  Church,  a. 

St*Alban\  fFood  Street, unsam*  St.  Christopher* s,  u. 

AlhaUows,  Bread  Street,  ann.  St.  Clement  Danes. 

AlhdU(M$  ikeVrreat.  tt.  fy.  Cldtienfg,  Ead  C^eHfh  a. 

AUuHbms,  LcnOaHl  SStfvet.  u^  SI.  Dimk  BtmAchx^^.  Mi      j 

St.  Andrea^ tt  Wardrobe,  a. .  S^.  Dunstan*s  in  the  East,  a. 

St.  Andrew's,  Holbom.  St.  Edmund%  Lombard Str^, a. 

St.  Anf^e%  Aldersgaie.  a»  St.  George%  Botolph  Lane.'  a.  ' 

5^  Antholif^s.  a.  SiJ.  Jnmts^,  GmUck  HM.  a. 

;8^.  Austin*s.  a.  St.  James*,  Wtstminsteir. 

St.BcdrthdofiMw^,  Esdninge.  u»  S^*  Lmorence^  ^^"P^'  ft* 

5^.  BenefSf  Finke.  u.  5^  Magnus"*,  London  Irw^ca* 

S^.  Benefs,  Gracechurch.  a.  <S^.  Margaret's,  Lothbtiri/,  u. " 

5f .  Benet's,  Paul's  Wharf,  a,  <S^.  Margaret  Pattons,  a. 

St.  5rfde*«.*  ^  S^  itfir^^'*  ii&c^MrcA.  a. 

*  Those  of  St.  Bride,  St  Mary-Le-Bow,  St.  Michael  €omll3l^ 
and  St.  Stephen's  Walbrook,  are  distiiiguiriied  by  theirsleepiii. 
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St,  Marj/s,  Aldermanbury,  a. 

St.  Mary^Sy  Aldermary,  a* 

St.  Mary  he  Boin.  a. 

Bt,  Mary  Ax  HUl.  a. 

St,  Mary  Magd^ten^  OU  Fiih 

Street,  a. 
St,Mury\  Somerset,  a. 
St.  Martin*Sy  Ltidgate,  u. 
5^.  Matthew%  Friday  Street,  a. 
Si,  Michaels,  Basingliall. 
St.  M^chofiPs^  Crooked  Lane,  tu 
St.  Michad's^  ComhiU.  u. 
St.  MichaePSf  Queenhithe.  a. 
St.  Michaels  Royal,  a. 
S$.  MMuu^e^  Wood  Street,  a* 
St.  MiUred^Sy  Bread  Street,  a. 
^.  Mikfred,  PouUvy.  a. 
St.  Nicho(as*Sp  Cole  Abbey,  a. 
St.  Olave'Sf  Jewry,  a. 


St.  Peter^s^  CofnkiU,  vu 
St.  Sepulchres,  u 
St.  Stephen%  'Cokkidn  Street,  u. 
St.  Stepb€n%  Watbrook*  a. 
StK  SnMv%\  Comon  Street,  a. 
St.    Vedastf     alias     Foster's 

Church,  a* 
The  Monument. 
The  Custom  House. 
WindlMef  Castte. 
HfunfitoD  Court  (^lo  new  p^). 
Chelsea  Hospital. 
Greenwich  Hospital. 
Oxford.  Hie  Theatre,  and 

the    great    Campanfle  al 

Christ  Church. 
Cambridge.    Trinity  Colk^ 

Library,  and  the  Chapel  of 

Emanuel  College. 


Ta  theie  may  be  acUed  the  Frontispiace  of  the 
lifiddle  Templeoiear  Fleet  Street,  evected  in  1684; 
a&d  many  ef  the  renovations  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
Beside  which,  several  other  designs  of  buildings  w^re 
drawn  by  him,  though  never  carried  into  execution : 
particularly,  one  tot  re-building  the  Palace  of  White* 
hall,  some  time  after  the  Restoration ;  and  two  for 
the  same  purpose  after  the  fire,  by  which  it  suffered 
in  1697*  A  large  collection  of  his  draughts  and  de^ 
signs  was  purchased  by  the  members  of  All  Souk 
CoMege,  and  deposited  in  several  large  folios  in  their 


He  was  the  author,  also,  of  several  pieces  (thoogli 

be  printed  nothing  himself)  of  w|faich  some  hare  boett 

published  in  the  *  Pfailosopfaical  Transactions,'  the 

*  PartntaM,  &c.  and  others  still  remain  i^  manu^ 

scrqpt 

p  2 
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Extract  of  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Lord  Brouncker,  preparative  to  his  Mqjesty^s 
Entertainment  at  the  Royal  Society. 

*  My  Lord,  « Oxon,  I66I. 

'  The  act  and  noise  at  Oxford  being  over,  I  re- 
tired myself  as  speedily  as  I  could  to  obey  your 
Lordship,  and  contribute  something  to  the  collection 
of  experiments  designed  by  the  Society  for  his  Ma- 
jesty's  reception.  I  concluded  on  something  I  thought 
mo3t  suitable  for  such. an  occasion;  but  the  stupidity 
of  our  artists  here  makes  the  apparatus  so  tedious^ 
that  I  foresee  I  shall  not  be  able  to  bring  it  to  any 
thing  within  the  time  proposed.  What  in  the  mean- 
while to  suggest  to  your  Lordship^  I  cannot  guess : 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasiDB,  and  my  solicitude  for 
the  honour  of  the  Society,  makes  me  think  nothing 
proper,  nothing  remarkable  enough.  "Us  not  every 
year  will  produce  such  a  master-experiment  as  the 
Torricellian,  and  so  fruitfiil  of  new  experiments  as 
that  is ;  and,  therefore,  the  Society  have  deservedly 
spent  much  time  upon  that  and  it's  offspring :  and,  if 
you  have  any  notable  experiment  that  may  appear  to 
open  new  light  into  principles  of  philosbpl^y,  nothing 
would  better  beseem  the  pretensions  of  the  Society, 
though  possibly  such  would  be  too  jejune  for  this 
purpose,  in  which  there  ought  to  be  something  of 
pmnp.  On  the  other  side,  to  produce  knai^ks  only 
and  things  to  raise  wonder,  such  as  ^^Kircher,  Scottus, 
and  even  jugglers  abound  with,  will  scarcely  become 
the  gravity  of  the  occasion:  it  must' therefore  be^ 
something  between  both,  ludferous  in  phUdsophy,  and 
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3Fet  whose  use  and  advaiitage  is  obvious  and  without 
a  lecture;  and»  besides,  may  surprise  with  some  un- 
expected effect,  and  be  commendable  for  the  in- 
gemiity  of  the  contrivance.  Half  a  dozen  of  experi- 
ments, thus  qualified,  will  be  abundantly  enough  for 
an  hour's  entertainment ;  and  I  cannot  believe  the 
Sodety  can  want  them,  if  they  look  back  into  their 
own'  store.  For  myself  I  must  profess  freely,  I  have 
not  any  thing  by  me  suitable  to  the  idea  I  have<  of 
what  ought  to  be  performed  before  such  an  assembly. 
Geometrical  problems,  apd  new  lines,  new  bodies,  new 
methods,  how  use&l  soever,  will  be  but  tasteless  in  a 
transient  show.  New  thecrie^  or  observations,  or  as- 
tronomical instruments,  either  for  observation  or  fa- 
cilitation of  the  calculus,  are  valuable  to  such  artists 
CMoly,  who  have  particulally  experimented  the  defects 
that  these  things  pretend  to  suppl)^. 

'  Sdographical  knacks,  of  which  yet  a  hundred  va^ 
rieties  may  be  given,  are  so  easy  in  the  invention,  that 
now  they  are  cheap.  Ichnographical,  catoptrical,  and 
dioptrical  tricks  require  excellent  painting,  as  weU  as 
geometrical  truth  iii  the  profile,  or  else  they  dec^ve 
not.  Designs  of  engines  for  ease  of  labour,  <»*  pro- 
moting any  thing  in  agriculture  or  the  trades,  I  have 
occasionally  thought  upon  diverse,  but  they  are  not 
inteUigihle  without  letters  and  references,  and  dien 
not  without  something  of  demonstration.  Deagns  in 
architecture,  &c.  the  few  chemical  experiments  I  have 
been  acquainted  with,  will,  I  fear,  be  too  tedious  for 
an  entertainment.  Experiments  in  anatomy,  though 
of  the  most  value  for  their  ude,  are  noisome  and  sor- 
^d  to  any  but  those,  whose  desire  of  knowla^ 
makes  theih  digest  it.  Experiments  for  the  estal^sh- 
meilt  of  natural  philosophy  are  seldom  pompous :  it  i^ 
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upon  billkrds  and  tennis-balld,  upon  tke  {niYliiig'  «qf 
^icks  and  tops,  upon  a  vial  oif  water  of  il  T^t^%<s  of 
glass,  that  the  great  Des  Cartes  hath  built  tiie  most 
refined  and  accurate  theories  that  human  wit  ever 
readied  to.  And  certainly  Nature  in  the  bert  ^  her 
works  is  apparent  enough  in  obvious  things,  were 
they  but  curiously  observed  •,  and  the  key  that  opetin 
treasures  is  often  plaib  and  rust^,  but  unless  it  be 
gilt,  it  will  make  no  lAow  at  court. 

*  If  I  have  been  conversant  in  phSosophical  things 
(as  1  know  how  idle  I  have  been)  it  hath  been  prin- 
Viip^y  in  these  ways,  whnih  I  liave  recounted  to  your 
iiordship,  by  which  your  Lordsh^  perceil^s  liow  ^nse- 
less  I  am  for  this  service:  yet  l^  yoftr  Londriui^  will 
"still  pursue  me,  I  ktiow  not  yiAM  sh^  to  mak^, 
%ut  to  retire  back  to  something  I^h^ve  ISwtnerly  pro- 
duced. 

*I  have  pleasied  nnyself  not  a  little  *vrlA  the  play 
S^Hie  Weather- Wheel  (the  only  true  way  to  ^Ineasuf^ 
-exTpansions  of  the  air),  and  I  imagine  it  ^ust 'needb 
give  others  satisfaction,  if  it  w€*e  once  firmly  nHide ; 
which,  I  suppose,  mi^  ^^e  done,  i£  the  circular  pi^eft 
(which  cannot  be  truly  blown  in  glass)  were  made  rf 
'hrt^s;  by  fhosie  wlio  make  trumpets  and  saiskbdtte 
JftFfio  w^.-draw  their  piped  through  a  hole'  to  ^fijual 
ihetti,  anfd  then  ^[lling  them  with  melted  kad  tmm 
%hem  round  into  what  flexunes  tliey  please.  '■  IHie  lA- 
'«[de  of  the  pipe  nmst  be  varnished  with  ohtna^Vfoniiii 
'to  preserve  it  from  the  quic^dka*,  and  the  ^ksses 
^ed  ta  it  wi^  varmsb,  whidi  I  suppose  w91  be  the 
"best  eemoit  in  the  world ;  fin-  thus  ^  Chinese  ix 
glass  and  mother  of  pearl  in  ther  w^di^s.  If  would 
-be  no  unj^asing  spectade,  to  see  a  man  live  nvitfaoirt; 
^new  -ffier,  as  'lotag  as  you  -please.    A  desoriptioB  of  the 
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wSi  ftt  1(^^.  l@9ro  i]^U»  SWch  frcffib  it,  (hflit  90mfi<ip#^ 

^^  in  ms  kiequmt^  &xr  W^,  tbaa  Uiat  it  should  be 
«Qpl  <mlr».  md  im  &w»  the  ful}gi«pii9  vfQ^ufs  J994 
imstmp^ i^  WW  inil^cted  with  m  mpix^^ni  ft^  ^ 

tion  through  the  instrument.     If  i^tisws  flames  i}m 

iomiA^^vmi^i as  I iuq»Qct»  ifay»  maji  ponflMdt  ^ 
iipK|i»d  tQ  mf^}y  that  toci^  by  |todi^  scwe  b^ogti 
^^^tmo4  wkits,  tbil  bj  Ammg  nugi  wfeot  th^  tm 
witfatu  ^  vfiftiel. 

1;^,  i%  WQ\M  vepi?eefQpt  th^  inotuve  m  natu^  niiifcft 
il,  Th^  ^mnm^  md  <^9telU»e  pmt  be  of  gtoek  tfaa 
Qlh^  hapi0im»  water*  I  Qoce  surveyed  &  bor^eU;^ 
as  .mM^j.  as  I  @9uld»  meawiing  what  the  spfeiar^  .ctf 
tiia  orytiiaUim  aiiid  car^^a  w^^ ;  and  whal^  t}ia  900^ 
pintiiim  of  the  di$ta8£e9  of  th^  aemtresof  eTevy  isfimt^ 
were  upon  the  axfc.  The  ways,  by  whk^  I  did  it«, 
were  toa  Img  ta  reheafste;  but  Ihe  pvqjeetion  iu  temple: 
tlie  mai^tude  Sir  Paul  Neille  may  posaibly  find,  an 
if  your  l4Q¥^ip  think  it  wwth  wfa3e>  I  $haH  mto- 
rate  the  experiment.    A  nieedle,  that  wtiuld  ptey  in  m 

QQa^ii,  will  b^  aa  w^U  m^efid  to  know  the  coaa^  and 
way»  job^  with  th^  w^-wis^¥^  ^  a  pleaa^ut  diytr- 
aim  tQ  tlie  trav#er  \  and  WQ^d  be  an  si/ct^e^^abh 
fs^e^mt  tQ  hip  Majesty,  who  nnght  thusi,  as  it  were^ 
ml  by  Imd*  T^  fabriq  may  b?  tfeus  2  In  a  s^pli^ro 
of  glass  of  %WQ  io^m  dian^tey,  half  fiiB.  of  w^m 
«aiiM  II  1^1^  im^  bf  oad  ne^^  fo^  to,  a  diart  to 
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ijwim,  heiag  buoyed  by  thecfaart  and'bothTaraic^ed: 
instead  of  a  cap  and  pin,  let  the  perforated  needle 
{day  about  a  small  wire  or  horse-hair,  extended  like  a 
peipbndiculair  axis  in  the  glass  sph^!«,^  whose  nadir 
being  made  weighty  with  lead,  and  an  hoodzcm  as  it 
wei^e  cem^ted  to  it,  let  it  play  in  circles  like  the 
compass :  then  let  a  hemispherical  colncave,  contain- 
ing tiie  sphere  in  it's^  circles,  be  hung  upon  springs 
aftef  this 'manner. 

'*  Suppose  a  basis  upon  which  are  erected.  Firstly, 
three  stiff  brass^prings,  from  the  end  dP  which  springs 
^  striiigs  strained,  forming  an  equilateral  triangle ;  the 
middle  of  whose  sides  pass  through  three  small  loops 
on  the  brinn  of  the  concave,  whkh  therefore  hangii^  on 
the  stiings  represents  a  circle  insodbed  in  a  triangle. 
¥rom  the  middle  of  the  basis  arises  a  worm-spring, 
fintedtied  by  a  string  to  the  nadir  of  the  concave, 
dri^wing  it  down  a  little,  and  acting  against  the  other 
iihree  q[)irings.  These  springs  will  take  off  at  once,  I 
suppose,  mudi  of  both  the  downright  and  collateral 
concusidoiis ;  the  circles  will  take  off  oscillations,  the 
agitations  remaining  wiU  be  spent  in  the  water,  -tod 
stilled  by  the  chart:  for  thus  we  see,  a  trencher  swim- 
ming in  a  bucket  keeps  the  water  from  spilling  in  the 
carriage ;  and  the  Chinese  have  their  compass  swim- 
ming in  water  instead  of  circles. 

*  Lastly,  I  would  have  aU  the  bottom  of  the  brass 
bristled  round  like  a  brush,  some  what  inclined^  which 
is  a  cheap  addition,  and  will  ease  it  like  a  hundred 
springs.  It  should  be  placed  upon  the  middle  of  the^ 
floor  of  the  coach,  where  by  opening  a  willdow  you 
might  see  likewise  the  way.wiser  on  the  perch. 
•    My  Lord,^if  my  first  designs  had  been  perfect;  I  had 
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not  troubled  your  Lordship  with  so  much  tattle,  but 
with  something  performed  and  done;  but  I  am  fidn  in 
this  letter  to  do  like  some  chemist,  who  when  projec- 
tion  (his  fugitive  darling)  hath  left  him  threadbare,  is 
forced  to  Ml  to  vulgar  j^eparations  to  pay.  his  debts. 

*  My  Lord, 

-M  aqot  yours,  &c. 

•  Chb.  Ween/ 
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EARL  O^  OXFORD  AND  MORTIMER.* 


[1661--1724.] 


Robert,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Edward  Hariey^ 
was  bom  in  Bow  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
December  5,  1661,  and  received  his  education  under 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Birch  at  Sfailton  near  •  Burford  in  Ox- 
fordshire:  which,  though  a  private  school,  was  re- 
markable for  having  produced  at  the  same  time  a 
Lord  High  Treasurer,  Lord  Oxford ;  a  Chancellor, 
Lord  Harcourt;  a  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  Lord  Trevor ;  and  ten  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Here  he  laid  the  foundation  of  those 
extensive  acquirements,  which  rendered  him  subse- 
quently  so  conspicuous* 

At  the  Revolution,  in  conjunction  with  his  father, 
he  raised  a  troop  of  horse  for  the  service  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange;  and  after  the  accession 
of  the  new  Sovereigns,  he  was  elected  Member 
first  for  Tregony  in  Cornwall,  and  afterward  for 
Radnor  in   South  Wales,  which  he  continued  to 

*  Authorities.  Collins'  Lives  of  the  Earh  of  Oxford^ 
Biograpkia  BritannicUf  Birch's  Lives^  and  Tindal's  Coniima* 
tion  of  Rapin. 
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.reprasmt  till  lie  was  called  up  to  the  House  of 

Lords. 

in  1690,  he  was  cAiosen  by  ballot  one  of  the  inline 
Commissionans  for  Stating  the  Public  Accounts ;  and^ 
also,  one  of  the  Arbitrators  for  uniting  ihe  two  India 
Companies.  Four  years  afterward,  the  Commons 
appointed  him  to  prepare  and  bring  in  a  bffl,  ^  For 
the  frequent  meeting  and  celling  of  parliaments/ 
winch  WHS  adopted  by  both  Houses  without  alteration. 
In  1702,  he  was  c^ec^ed  Speaker ;  an  honour,  whidi 
he  firubsequeptly  received  both  in  the  ensuing  psrik^ 
ment  of  King  William,  and  the  first  of  Queen  Antie. 

In  1794,  he  was  sworn  of  her  Majesty*s  Priry 
Ootmdl;  and- soon  afterward  constituted  one  of  1^ 
princ^Md  Secretaries  of  State.* 

In  1706,  he  was  appmnt^d  one  of  the  Commj^- 
aioners  for  the  treaty  of  Union,  with  Scotland;  and 
in  1710,  on  the  dismission  of  Earl  Godolphin,f 
Commisi»oner  c^  the  Treasury,  and  Chancellor 
and  Under  Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer.  Jn  tW^ 
situation,  he  accomplished  for  Swift,  as  agent  fqr 
the  Iridi  ptdacf,  the  grant  4^  the  First  Fnulii 
«Bd  Tenths  to  the  C9ergy  of  Ireland,  which  had 
been  for  many  years  solicited  in  vain.  Throughout 
the  whole  business,  he  paid  a  particular  attention  to 
tbe  honour  of  his  firi^d,  whom  he  extrewely  l^vod-t 

*  This  office,  in  which  he  succ^^ed  Daniel,  Earl  of  Nf>(^ 
tingham,  he  resigned  in  1708,  under  the  in^uencp  of  th^ 
intrigues  of  the  Lords  Marlborough  and  Godolpbin. 

f  The  fall  of  this  nobleman  brought  on  the  removal  of  all  his 
'  friends.  This  accounts  for  the  bitter  portrait  drawn  of  Harley 
by  the  D4]ohes8  of  Marlboroygh  in  the  *  Account  of  her  Con- 
duct,' &c. 

X  See  the  Extracts. 
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In  1711»  he. incunied . great  danger  of  his  life;  the 
Abb^  de  la  Bourlie*  (commonly  called,  the  Marquis 
of  Guiscard)  a  Frenchman,  wlule  under  examination 
before  the  Privy  Council  for  high  treason,  having 
staUied  him  with  a  penknife,  f  Upon  this,  the 
assassin  was  committed  to  Newgate,  where  he  died 
within  a  few  days.  During  his  confinement  he  coi&« 
fessedi  that  *  his  intention  was  to  have  murthered  Mr. 
St.  Jdm  (afterward  Viscount  Bolingtmike)  at  that 
time  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  cm  account  of 
his  actiyky  in  the  conviction  of  one  Greg  for  a  trea^ 
sonaUe  correspondence  with  France.'  Greg  •  and 
Guiscard  were  both,  it  appears,  in  the  pay  of  that 
<x>unti7 ;  and  Harley  had  been  the  first  detector  of 
Gr^s  designs.  The  only  reason,  however,  assigned 
by  Guiscard  for  stabbing  the  latter,  who  had  changed 
seats  with  St.  John  (so  that  he  could  not  readi  the 

*  This  num  Itad  solicited  to  be  employed  against  hit  country  in 
several,  courts  of  Europe,  obtained  at  length  a  commission  (torn 
Queen  Anne,  and  embarked  in  an  expedition  which  miscarried. 
His  expectations  being  disappointed  by  the  new  ministry,  he 
endeavoured  to  make  his  peace  at  home  by  acting  here  as  a  spy, 
and  commenced  a  treasonable  correspondence.  His  letters 
were  intercepted,  and  produced  to  him  at  his  examination  by 
Mr.  Harley. 

f  See  the  Examiner,  No.  xxxiii.  March  15,  1710-11;  and 
f  The  true  Narrative  of  what  passed  at  the  Examination  of  the 
Marquis  de  Guiscard,'  in  Swift's  Works,  iv.  201 — ^222.  Swift 
addressed  an  extempore  tetrastich,  upon  this  flagitious  eyent^ 
to  his  physician : 

.      <  On  Britain  Europe's  safety  lies ; 
Britain  is  lost,  if  Harley  dies : 
Harley  depends  upon  your  skill, 
Think  what  you  save,  or  what  you  kill/ 

Prior,  also,  shed  some  '^melodious  tears  on  the  same  occasion.^ 
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btter)  wa8»  tliat  '  ke  thought  it  some  satisfaction  to 
IdU  his  dearest  Mend* 

An  Act  of  Pariiament  was  soon  afterward  passed^ 
making  it  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  to  attempt 
the  life  of  a  Privy  Councillor  in  the  execution  <tf 
his  office ;  and  a  clause  was  inserted,  to  indemnify  all 
persons  who,  in  assisting  to  defend  Mr.  Harley,  had 
given  any  wound  or  bruise  to  the  Sieur  de  Guiscard^ 
whereby  he  received  his  death.  Both  Houses  of 
Parliament  addressed  the  Queen  upon  this  oecasiony 
and  received  findm  her  Majesty  an  answer,  in  which 
she  spoke  of  Mr.  Ebrley's  zeal  and  fiddity  in  h^ 
service,  and  his  known  opposition  to  Popery  and  fee- 
tion,  as  having  instigated  the  ^*  horrid  endeavour." 

.  He  was  confined  by  his  wound  for  several  weeks, 
before  he  was  able  to  resume  his  attendance  upon 
his  pariiamentary  duty. 

.In  1711,  with  a  view  of  rewarding  his  exer- 
tions, her  Majesty  created  him  Baron  Harley  of 
Wign^ore  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford^ and  Earl  Mortimer ;  with  remainder,  in  defeult 


*  This  sanguinary  attempt  the  dependents  of  the  new  ministry, 
in  the  libels  of  the  day,  attempted  to  charge  upon  the  whig- 
party,  who  had  lately  been  dismissed  from  all  public  employ-* 
ments:  but  the  yillain,  it  was  proved,  had  no  connexion  with 
any  man  of  consequence  in  the  kingdom,  and  was  only  a  com* 
mon  wretch  in  the  service  of  the  French  ministry. 

By  this  *  dearest  friend/  in  a  letter  to  Swift,  dated  AugusC 
11,  1714,  Harley  is  thus  characterised:  *^  I  shall  never  forgive 
iQyself  for  having  trusted,  so  long, 'to  so  much  real  pride 
and  awkward  humility;  to  an  air  of  such'familiar friendship,  and 
a  heart  so  void  of  all  tenderness;  to  such  a  teinper  of  engrossing 
business  and  power,  and  so  perfect  an  incapadty  to  manage 
one,  with  such  a  tyrannical  disposition  to  abuse  the  other,  *&c.?  . 
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of  male  issue  of  im  <^wii  body,  tatlie  hem  m«io  dt 
Sir  Robert  Harley,  K.  B,,  his  glrandfether.^ 

In  the  flttuoae  year»  lil^ewise,  he  wits  ap|)oisitM  Lord 
High  Treasurer  of  Great  Britaiti:  a»d  on  bis  Ifibvtt^ 
the  untal  oaths.  Sir  ,Simon  Hdrcoivrt)  Lord  K^ept^ 
timde  him  the  foUowing  iq)eedi :         ; 

**  MY  LOED, 

**  The  Queen,  who  doe&i  every  thing  with  thi^ 
greatest  wi^donis  has  given  a  piioof  of  it  in  thf^  ho«- 
nours  she  hag  lately  conferred  dn  you,  whii^  are 
exiLctly  suited  to  your  desats  and  qualificationSt 
My  liord^  the  title  which  you  now  bear  could  not 
bave  been  so  justly  placed  on  any  oth^  of  h^  Ma? 
jesty's  sul^iects.  Soine  of  that .  andent  blood,  which 
fills  your  veins,  is  derived  from  the  Veres ;  and  yon 
have  shown  yourself  as  ready  to  sacrifice  it  for  tbj9 
safety  of  yoqr  {»i|ice  and  the  good  of  your  country, 
imd  as  fearless  of  danger  on  the  most  tr}rii)g  oopa« 
sians^  as  ever  imy  of  that  brave  and  loyal  house 
were.  Nor  is  that  title  less  i^ted  to  you,  as  it 
carries  in  it  a  relation  to  one  of  the  ^  chief  seats  of 
learning;  for  even  your  enemies,  my  Lord,  .if  any 
siHiiit  there  sljll  are,  must  own  tbat  the  love  of  letters, 
ai|^  the  encouragement  of  those  Who  exeel  in  thraa^ 
is  one  distinguishing  part  of  your  character. 

"  My  Lord,  the  high  station  of  Lord  Treasurer  of 
Great  Britain,  to  which  ber  Majesty  has  calted  you, 

*  Upon  this  eecasioA  Le  Sack,  the  ftunoua  French  danokig4 
iottiter  (es  Swift  related,  Drom  the  statelaent  of  Oxibcd  himself)' 
exdttined,  ^<  Well,  I  wonder  what  the  Queen  could  «ee  id  bimi 
ibr  i  ottendeii  him  tw9  years,  and  be  was  die  greatest  doaea 
thBt«^er  I  lauj^t/' 
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ii  the  Just  rewvfd  ?of  your  eminent  serncei;  You 
hare  been  the  great  inrttument  of  restoting  pubUc 
credit,  ud  reKering  this  nation  from  the  faeav^  piw^ 
itee  and  ignominy^  of  an  immense  debt,  under  which 
it  ktigmshed ;  and  you  are  now  entrusted  with  thd 
power  of  securing  us  from  a  rdapse  into  the  same  iS 
stat^  oiit  of  which  youliaye  rescued  us. 

**  Hub  great  office,  mj  Lord,  is  every  way  w(lrtii|r 
of  yiMQi ;  .partiitalarly  ob  ,the  account  of  those  rnanf 
dffictdlties^  with  whidi  tiie  faithful  disdilirge  of  it 
must  be  unavoidably  attended,  and  whidi  requite  a 
genius  fiioe  yours  to  ttuurter  theas. 

^  The  only  difficntty  whidi  even  you,  my  Lotd^ 
may  inA  insuperaUe^  is  how  to  deserve  better  of 
the  brownand  kiBgddra  after  this  advantemeiit,  thaa 
you  did  befwe  it." 

lliatthe  Eaii  io£  OicEDrd^  by  his  abilities  as  a 
fintmHyny  merited  the  appointment  which  gave  birtt 
to  theae  encOBiittms,  his  greatest  eniendies  could  not 
deny;  but  his  flatterers,  particularly  Deaii  Swift,  have 
hence  ^incdrreo%  eadnliited  him  Us  the  mirror  of 
flhitiiatfei^  It  is  Ho  moderate  fdegree  of  merit  to  have 
retriigved  t^e  ptM6c  credit  of  the  Uatioti,  which  had 
bent  reduced  to  so  low  an  ebb  by  his  predecessom, 
that  Navy  Bills  and  some  other  public  debts  (left  iis« 
provided  for  by  pturliament,  and  unliquidated)  were 
atAOper  cent^  discount;  and  all  the  contracts  made 
by  government  for  naval  stores,  provisions,  and 
ammunition  were,  in  consequence,  highly  disadvant- 
ageous to  the  national  purse. 

l?^e  Bad  of  Ox£3rd  put  the  Navy  Bills  in  couw; 
of  faymemt,  by  tte  introdttcti<m  of  Exchequer  BiUsc 
and^  when  these  fell  to  a  discount  of  only  th^  per 
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cent.9  he  dgreed  with  ther  Bank  to  dreulatie  them  tut 
par.  He,  likewise,  granted  to  the  public  creditorsth^ 
escclnsive  trade  to  the  South  Seas,  and  incorporated 
tfaem  into  A  Company,  of  which  he  was  made 
Governor,  in  gratitude  for  his  having  been  -their 
founder  and  chief  director.  Upon  this  occasion 
Navy  Bills  rose  SO  per  cent.,  and  were  sholrtly  after* 
ward  at  only  10  per  cent,  discount.  His  next  care 
was,  to  piit  a  stop  to  the  usury  of  the  contractors, 
and  remitters  of  money  to  the  ^ army:  finally, -he 
established  pariiamentary  lotteries.* 

The  first  important  transaction  ;with  regard:  .to. 
f(»eign  affairs,  in  which  he  was  the  principal  manager, 
was  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  During  the  negotiating 
oft  this  Treaty,  several  representations  were  made  to 
the  Queen  against  many  of  it's  propositions.  .  The 
House  of  Lords,  in  171S,  complained  of  the  dis- 
graceful terms  olfered  by  France  and  of  the  iniso^ 
fence  of  that  court  in  proposing  not  to  acknowledge 
her  Majesty's  tide  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  till 
after  the  ratification  of  the  peace. 

How  differently  the  minister  thought :  of  the 
offered  preliminaries,  may  be  collected  from  the  fol* 
lowing  extract  of  the  speech  addressed  by  the  .Queen 
tO:  her  parliament  on  the  sixth  of  June^  the.  same 
year : 

*VMy  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

^  The  making  of  peace  and  war  is  undoubtedly 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown ;  yet,  such  is  the  just 

*  With  respect  to  these,  it  must  be  left  to  the.  reader's 
own  judgement  to  determine,  whether  the  reputation  of  the 
Eurl  of  Oxford  as  an  Me  finSkider  ia  increased;  or  dimi- 
aished,'  by  their  introduction. 
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confidence  I  place  in  you,  that  aX  the  opening  of  this 
8es»iou  I  acquainted  ypu^  t^at  a  negotfatioii.  for.  ,|i 
g^aeral  peace  was  begun ;  and  afterward,  by  fnessi^gpefii, 
I  pffdmised  to  communicate  to  you  tibe  tem^  Qf  pe^c^ 
before  they  should  be  concluded. 

^f  In  {mrsuance  of  that  prrnnise^  I  now  come  to 
kt  you  know,  upon  what  tenns  that  peace  may  b^ 
made* 

'^  I  need  not  mention  the  difficulties,  wbich  aiis^ 
from  tiie  very  nature  of  this  affair ;  and  it  is  but  too 
apparent,  that  these  difficulties  have  b^n  increased 
by  other  obstructions,  artfully  contrired  to  binder 
this  great  and  good  work.  ; 

^  Nothii^,  however,  hath  hindered  ine  from  steadily 
pursuing,  in  the  first  place,  the  true  interests  •  of  my 
own  kingdoms ;  and  I  have  not  omitted  any  thi|i§^ 
which  might  procure  to  all  our  allies  what  is  due  to 
them  by  treaties,  imd  what  is  necessary  for  their 
security.  -. 

^  The  assuring  of  the  Protestant  Succesi^on,  as  by 
law  established  in  the  House  of  Hanovar,  to  tibese 
kingdoms  being  what  I  have  nearei^  at  heart,  par- 
tiddar  care  is  taken,  not  c»ily  to  have  that  acknow^ 
ledged  In  the  strongest  terms,  but  to  have  an  addi- 
tional security  I^  the  removal  of  that  person  out  of 
the  dominions  of  France,  who  hath  pretended  to 
disturb  this  settlement. 

'*  The  apprehensions,  that  Spain  and  the  W^ 
Indies  might  be  united  to  France,  was  the  chief  in- 
ilucemenit  to  begin  this  war^ ;  and  the  effectual  pre* 
Vi^ti):^  of  such  an  union  was  tjie  principle,  whjjph 
I  laid  dowfi  at  the  conuneilcemmt  of  this  treaty* 
Former  examples,  and  the  late  negotiations,  w^ 
^&aiij  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  find,  mea^  to  ac- 
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complisdh  this  work^  I  would  not  content  in3rseif 
with  siich  as  are  speculative^  or  depend  on  treaties 
oiilj :  I  insisted  on  what  was  solid,  and  to  that  end 
have  at  hand  the  power  of  executing  what  should  be 
agreed. 

^  I  can  therefore  now  teU  you,  that  France  at 
last  is  brought  to  offer,  ^  That  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
shall  for  himself  and  his  descendents  renounce  for 
ever  all  daim  to  the  crown  of  France  -/  and,  that 
OieiA  important  artide  may  be  exposed  to  no  hazard, 
the  performance  is  to  accompany  the  promise. 

^<  At  the  same  time,  the  succession  to  the  crown 
of  France  is  to  be  declared,  after  the  death  of  the 
present  Dauphin  and  his  sons,  to  be  in  the  Duke  of 
Berri  and  his  sons»  ini  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  his 
sons,  and  so  on  to  the  rest  of  the  House  of  Bouribon.^ 

'^  As  to  Spain  and  the  Indies,  the  succession  to 
tfaiDse  dominions,  after  the  Duke  of  Anjou  and  tis 
children,  is  to  descend  to  such  prince  as  shall  be 
agreed  on  at  the  treaty,  for  ever  excluding  the  rest 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon*  - 

^  For  confirming  the  renunciations  and  settle- 
ments before-mentioned,  it  is  forther  offered,*  ^  that 
they  should  be  ratified  in  the  most  strong  and  so* 
lemn  manner,  both  in  France  and  Spain ;  and  that 
those  kingdon^s,  as  well  as  all  the  other  powers 
engaged  in  the  present  war,  shall  be  guarantees  to 
the  same.' 

^  The  nature  of  this  proposal  is  such,  that  it 
executes  itself :  the  interest  of  Spain  is  to  support 
it ;'  and,  in  France^  the  persons  to  whom  that  sue- 
cessiicm  is  to  belong  will  be  ready  and  powerful 
enough  to  vindicate  their  own  right. 

*^  France  and  Spain  are  now  more   effectually 
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divided  than  ever.     And  thus,  by  the  blessing  of  • 
God»  will  a  real  balance  of  power  be  fixed  in  Europe, 
and  remain  liable  to  as  few  accidents  as  human  affairs 
can  be  exempted  from. 

**  A- treaty  of  commerce  between  these  kingdoms  > 
and  France  has  been  entered  upon ;  but  the  excessive  , 
duties  laid  on  some  goods,  and  the  prohibitions .  of 
others,  make  it  impossible  to  finish  this  work  do  soon 
as  were  to  be  desired.     Care  is  taken,  however, :  to: 
establish  a  method  of .  settling  this  matter ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  provision  is  made  that  the  same  pn*. 
vileges  and  advantages,  as  shall  be  granted  to  any 
other  nation  by  France,  shall  be  granted  in  Uker 
manner  to  us.  - 

"  The  division  of  the  island  of  St.  Christopher- 
between  us  and  the  French  having  been,  the  cause  of : 
great  inconveniency  and  damage  to  my  subjects,  I 
have  demanded  to  have  an  absolute  cession  made  to 
me  of  the  whde  island ;  and  France  agreeth  to  this: 
demand. 

**  Our  interest  is  so  deeply  concerned  in  the  trade, 
of  North  America,  that  I  have  used  my  utmost  en-j 
deavours  to  adjust  that  article  in  the  most  beneficial, 
manner.  France  consenteth  to  restore  to  us  the  whole; 
bay  and  stieights  of  Hudson,  to  deliver  up  .the  island 
of  Newfoundland  with  Placentia,  and  to  make  an: 
absolute  cession  of  Annapolis  with  the  rest  of  Nova 
Scotia  or  Acadia.  The  safety  of  our  homcrtrade  will; 
be  the  better  provided  for  by  the  demolishing^  of 
Dunkirk.  r 

^  Our  Mediterranean  trad0,  and  the  British  interest 
and  influence  in  those  parts,  will  be  secured  by  the 
possession .  of  Gibraltar  and  Port  JMahon,  .^tk  the 
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whole  ifiknd  of  Minorca,  whidbi  are  offered  to  Km6m 
in  my  hands. 

^  The  trade  to  Spain  and  the  West  Indies  majr^ 
in  general,  be  settled  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the 
late  King  of  Spain,  Charles  IL ;  and  a  particular 
provision  mad^  that  all  advantages,  rights,  or  privi^ 
legies,  which  have  been  granted  or  may  hereafter  be 
granted  by  Spain  to  any  other  nation,  shaU  be  ia 
like  manner  granted  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Bjptain. 

^^  But  the  part,  which  we  have  borne  in  the  pnK 
Secution  of  this  war,  entitling  us  to  some  distinction 
in  the  terms  of  peace,  I  have  insisted  imd  obtained^ 
that  the  Assienta  (or  contract,  for  furnishing  the 
Spanish  West  Indies  with  negroes)  shafi  be  made 
with  lis  for  the  term  of  thirty  years,  in  the  same 
maamer  as  it  hath  been  enjoyed  by  the  French  finr 
ten  years  past. 

^  I  have  not  taken  upon  me  to  determine  the  in* 
t^rests  of  our  confederates :  these  must  be  adjusted 
in  the  Congress  at  Utrecht,  where  my  best  endea- 
vours shall  be  employed,  as  they  have  hitfaerto  con- 
stantly been,  to  procure  to  every  one  of  them  aU  just 
and  reasonable  satis&ction.  In  the  mean  tune,  I 
think  it  propel  to  acquaint  you,  that  France  offim^ 
to  make  the  Rhine  the  barrier  of  the  etnpire ;  to 
yield  Brisac,  the  forts  of  KeM  and  Landau,  and  ta 
rase  all  the  fortresses  both  on  the  other  side  of  tlij& 
Rhine  and  in  that  river. 

^'  As  to  the  Protestant  interest  in  Germaay,  there 
will  be,  on  the  part  of  France,  no  objection  to  the 
ve-settlmg  thereof  on  the  foot  of  the  Treaty  of  West- 
phalia. 

^  TIi«  Spanish  Low  Countries  may  go  to  hia  Im-^ 
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penal  Majertj :  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sardinia^ 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  the  places  belonging  to  SpaiQ 
on  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  may  likewise  be  yielded  by 
tieaty  of  peace  to  the  Emperor. 

^^  As  to  the  kingdom  of  Sicilj,  though  thexe  re* 
inaineth  no  dispute  concerning  the  cession  <^  it  by 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  yet  the  disposition  thereof  is  not 
yet  determined* ' 

^  The  interests  of  the  States  General,  with  respect 
to  commerce,  are  agreed  to,  as  they  have  been  de- 
manded by  their  own  ministers,  with  the  exception 
only  of  some  very  few  qiecies  (tf  merchandise;  and 
the  entire  biffrier,  as  demanded  by  the  States  in  1709 
from  France,  except  two  or  three  places  at  most 

'^  As  to  these  exceptions,  several  expedients  ai« 
pcopowd;  and  I  make  no  doubt,  but  that  this  barrio 
may  be  so  settled,  as  to  render  that  republic  perfectly 
secure  against. any  enterprise  on  the  part  of  France; 
wiiidi  is  the  foundation  of  all  my  engagements,  upon 
this  head,  with  the  States. 

^  Tlie  demands  of  Portugal  depending  upon  the 
diapantion  of  JS^Miin,  and  that  article  having  been 
long^  in  dispute,  it  has  not  been  yet  possible  to  make 
any  considerable  progress  therdn ;  but  my  plempo- 
teritiaxies  will  now  have  an  o{^pQrtunity  to  assist  that 
King  m  his  pretensioiis. 

^  Those  of  die  King  of  F^saa  are  such  as,  I 
hope,  wifl  admit  of  little  difficulty  on  Hie  part  <& 
f^imce;  and  my  utmost  endeavours  shall  not  be 
wantii^  to  prociue  all  I  am  able  to  so  good  an  ally. 

^  Tlie  difference  between  the  barrier  demanded  for 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  1709,  and  the  offers  now  made 
by  France,  is  very  inconsideralde :  but  that  Prince 
Inving  so '  nignally  distmguished  himself  in  the  ser- 
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vice  of  tbe  common  cause,  I'  am '  encteavburiiig  to 
procure  for  him  still  greater  advantages. 

*^  France  has  consented  that  the  Elector  Palatine 
shall  continue  his  present  rank  among  the  electors, 
and  remain  in  possession  of  the  Upper  Palatinate. 

*^  The  electoral  dignity  is  likewise  acknowledged 
in  the  House  of  Hanover,  according  to  the  artide 
inserted,  at  that  Prince's  desire,  in  my  demands. 

*'  And,  as  to  the  rest  of  the  allies,  I  make  no  doubt 
of  being  able  to  secure  their  several  iuterests."      ^ 

During  the  recess  of  parliament,  her  Majesty  gave 
a  fiuther  testimony  of  her  approbation  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  for  his  management  of  this  negotiation,  by 
investing  him  with  -  the  Order  of  the  Garter ;  and  in 
1713,  nine  days  before  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
the  peace  was  signed  at  Utrecht.  The  communica- 
tion of  this  event  to  both  Houses,  and  afterward  to 
the  public,  was  received  with  the  greatest  demon- 
strations of  joy. 

But,  in  the  following  year,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  treaty  was  highly  detrimental  to  the  coinoimeroe 
of  Great  Britain,  especially  as  it  affected  the  separate 
arrangement  with  Spain;  and  in  July,  1714,  the 
llouse  of  Lords  addressed  her  Majesty,  desiring  her 
to  *  use  effectual  means  to  procure  such  alterations  to 
be  made  in  the  same,  as  might  render  the  Spanish 
ptade  beneficial  to  her  subjects.'     The  national  dis* 

ft 

content  broke  out,  in  bitter  invectives  from  the  press, 
against  the  advisers  of  the  peace:  want  of  ability,  or 
of  integrity,  was  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Lord 
'Treasurer  in  particular ;  and  this,  combined  with  the 
apprehensions  of  a  secret  design  at  court  to  bring  in 
the  Pr^tender^  speedUy  effected  his  disgrace*     He 
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was  dktnissed  from  his  office  twenty  dAys  after  the 
above  address ;  and  the  staff  was  given  to  the  Duke 
of  i^rewsbury,  who  was  at  the  same  time  appointed 
Chamberlain  of  the  Househcdd,  and  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Irelmid  The  .Queen  did  not  long  survive  this 
change  of  her  ministry ;  and,  as  she  had  been  in  a 
great  measure  compelled  to  it  by  the  clamor  of  her 
subjects,  it  was  supposed  to  have  hastened  her  death. 

The  Earl  of  Oxford,  however,  was  nominated  by 
George  !•  one  of  the  Nineteen,  who  with,  the  seven: 
great  Officers  of  State  (agreeably  to  an  Act  of  the 
late  Queen)  were  to  constitute  a  Regency,  till  hef 
successor  should  be  fully  seated  on  the  throne. 

But  on  opening  the  first  session  of  the  new  pariia^ 
ment,  in  1715,  his  Majesty  strongly  animadverted  on 
the  inseciuity  and  other  disadvantages  of -the  late 
peace,  which  he  termed  'a  fatal  cessation  of  arms/ 
This  laid  the  foundation  for  an  impeachment  of  the 
Daii  of  Oxford,  by  the  Commons,  for  high  treason  and 
other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors;  and,  on  the 
sixteenth  of  July,  the  House  of  Lords  committed  him 
to  the  Tower.  The  Duke  rfOrmond,  likewise.  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  the  Earl  of  Straff6rd,  and  Mr.  Prior, 
who  had  all  partidpated  in  advising  or  negotiating 
the  criminated  peace,  were  impeached  at  the  same 
time.  The  two  former  fled  to  France ;  and  Strafford 
and  Prior  were  discharged:  but  Lord  Oxford  re- 
mained a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  till  the  first  of  July, 
1717,  when  he  was  brought  to  his  trial  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall.  The  Lords  resolving  however,  as  a  preli- 
^minary  measure,  that  the  Commons  should  make 
good  the  two  articles  of  high  treason  before  they  pro- 
ceeded on  the  numerous  charges  of  high  crimes  and 
Qiisdeoieanors,  and  the  Commons  refusing  to  assent 
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to  this  regulation,  a  disagreement  took  place  between 
the  two  Houses :  and  the  latter,  instead  of  sending 
their  managers  to  substantiate  their  charges,  abruptly 
adjourning  to  the  third  of  July,  the  Lords  after  pro^ 
damation  made  three  several  times  for  his  accusers 
to  appear,  discharged  the  Earl  from  the  impeach- 
inent,  and  ordered  that  he  should  he  immedilitely 
set  at  liberty.* 

His  Lordship  from  this  time  passed  his  days  in 
retirement,  and  in  th6  occasional  society  of  men  of 
letters^  to  whom  he  had  always  been  h  patron  and  a 
friendl. 

Before  he  was  created  a  ^eer,  his  library  was  fixed 
at  Wimpole  in  Cambridgeshire,  his  usual  place  of 
i^dence,  whence  he  frequently  visited  his  j&iendu 
at  Cambridge,  His  attachment,  indeed,  to  literature 
is  abundantly  evinced  by  the  indefktigable  pdins 
which  he  took,  and  the  immense  sums  whicli  he 
expended.  In  forming  what  Pope  emphatically  pro- 
nounced *  one  of  the  finest  libraries  in  EUrc^.'  f 

*  Some  writers  have  falsely  stated^  that  *  he  was  acquitted  by 
bis  peers;  *  but  this  is  mistakiiig  t^e  case :  for  tbe  charge  was  not 
investigated,  nor  any  evidence  produced  upon  the  subject,  the 
difference  between  the  two  Houses  having  put  an  end  ^to  the 
judicial  proceedings. 

f  His  Collection  of  Mmiuscripts  ^as  purchased  by  govetn* 
ment  (or  10,0002.,  and  is  now  deposited  in  tbe  Brtti^  Mttseuai. 
A  valuable  Catalogue  of  them,  in  two  vohimes  folio,  was  drawn 
up  in  1759,  principally  by  the  celebrated  Humphry  Wanley; 
and,  in  1800,  a  second  was  executed  in  three  volumes  foUd 
by  the  Rev.  Robert  Nares,  which  Mr.  Dibdin  (the  great 
authority  in  bibliography)  represents  as  <  tbe  most  complete 
tliai  has  yet  appeared  in  Eriglafid*^  His  bodes  were  sold 
to  Thomas  Osborne,  a  bookseller,  for  1S,00Q/.;  a  sum,  which 
must  excite  the  astonishment  and  the  regret  of  the  present 
age,  when  it  is  added  that  Lord  Oxford  gave  IBfiOdl.  for  tbe 
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He  died  ih  May  21, 1724,  and  left  a  son,  who  sue- 
<;eeded  him  in  his  honours  and  estate.    His  daughter. 


bindiBg  only  of  the  least  part  of  them!  In  1743-4  appeared 
an  account  of  this  Collection  in  four  volumes  (the  fifth  not 
properly  belonging  to  it)  of  which  the  first  two  were  written 
in  Latin  by  Johnson,  and  the  third  and  fourth,  a  repetition  of 
the  two  former  in  English,  by  Oldys ;  and,  '^  notwithstanding 
it's  defects,''  says  Mr.  Dibdin,  **  it  is  the  best  catalogue  of  a 
large  library  of  which  we  can  boast.*'  The  bibliographer's  ana- 
lysis of  the  Harleian  Library,  as  extremely  curious,  is  here  sub« 

jokied : 

Volumes. 

Diyinity,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian. about  2,000 

— : English 2,500 

f  Italy 600"] 

France 500  j 

History  and  Antiquities,  including  <  iSpain 150  [  4,000 

I  Germany  and  [ 

[.Holland 250  J 

Books  of  Prints,  Sculpture,  and  Drawings. . . .   articles  20,000 

Collection  of  Portraits • 10,000 

f  Anatomy 

t^hilosophy.  Chemistry,  and  Medicine,  I  Astronomy 

comprehending  1  Mathematics 

1^  Alchemy 

>■  Foreign 2,500 

.- En^sh 600 


>  d,iai 


^  '-English SOOJ 

Voyages  and  Histories  relating  to  the  C  Foreign  4007        ^^ 

East  and  West  Indies lEnglish  400j 

Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  Grammars,  and  Lexicons  «...  2,400 
Books  printed  on  vellum:  folio,  70  and  upward;  quartoi 

40;  octavo,  100 J       ^^ 

English  Poetry,  Romances,  and  Novels. ,  • , 900 

Liyres  Francois,  Ital.  et  Hispan. . « •  •  •       700 

Parliamentary  Afiairs  and  Trials.. «... '400 

Trade  and  Commerce <....• 300 

Beside  fi%  one  other  departments,  which  at  the  moderate  com* 
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who  in  1712  married  the  Marquis  of  Carmartheiiy 
died  in  childbed  of  a  son  (subsequently,  Duke  of 
Leeds)  in  the  following  year,  aged  28.* 

putation  of  eighty  volumes  only  in  each,  amount  collectively  to 
4,080,  and  according  to  Mr.  Gough  400,000  pamphlets ! 

Osborne  was  accused  of  ^  having  rated  his  books,  in  the  Sale- 
Catalogue,  at  too  high  a  price.'  His  reply,  or  rather  Dr.  Johnson's, 
was*~^^  If  I  have  set  a  high  value  upon  books ;  if  I  hav6  vainly 
imagined  literature  to  be  more  valuable  than  it  really  is,  or  idly 
hoped  to  revive  a  taste  well  nigh  extinguished,  I  know  not  why 
I  should  be  persecuted  with  clamor  and  invective ;  since  /  shall 
only  suffer  by  my  mistake,  and  be  obliged  to  keep  those  books, 
which  I  was  in  hopes  of  selling."  The  fact  was,  that  his  charges 
were  extremely  moderate ;  and  the  sale  of  the  books  was  so 
very  slow,  that  Johnson  assured  Boswell,  *  there  was  not  much 
gained  by  the  bargain.'  In  his  Catalogue  of  1748,  four  years 
after  the  Harleian  sale,  occurs  a  copy  of  the  Aldine  Plato  of 
1513  upon  vellum  at  twenty  guineas,  for  which  Lord  Oxford 
gave  a  hundred !  and  some  of  the  scarcest  books  in  Ei^lish 
literature  at  two,  or  three,  or  four  shillings,  for  which  are  now 
given  three  times  the  number  of  pounds ! ! 

Among  other  scholars,  it  may  added,  the  celebrated  Ockley, 
Professor  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge,  was  admitted  to  his  table ; 
and  there  probably,  through  his  inexperience  in  the  more  polished 
attentions  of  life,  committed  himself  by  some  mal-a-propos  ob- 
servations. He  was  charged  with  **  having  ^iven  such  extreme 
offence  by  some  uncourtly  answers  to  some  gentlemen  at  my 
Lord  Treasurer's  table,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  make  any 
farther  application  to  him."  From  this,  as  well  as  the  addi- 
tional charge  of  sottishness,  in  an  apologetic  letter  to  Harley 
he  fully  vindicated  himself:  and  to  the  honour  of  his  noble 
patron  it  should  be  mentioned,  that  his  convivial  clumsiness  did 
not  interrupt  Harley 's  regard;  for,  several  years  afterward,  he 
valued  the  correspondence  of  Ockley* 

*  Upon  this  occasion.  Swift  addressed  the  afflicted  .father  in 
the  following  consolatory  epistle,  one  of  the  finest  that  ev^er  was 

written: 

...  .     '  •  .  .•.'■.-.,•. 

*  My  Lord,  Nov.  21, 171S, 

'  Your  Lordship  is.  the  persoa  in  the  world  to  whom  evs&rj 
body  ought  to  be  silaoit  upon  such  an  occasion  as  this,  which  is 
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'^  The  characters  drawn  of  this  great  statesman,  as 
io  his  political  accomplishments  (for  his  private  life 

only  to  be  sapported  by  the  greatest  wisdom  and  strength  of 
mmd ;  wherein,  God  knows,  the  wisest  and  best  of  us,  who 
would  presume  to  offer  their  thoughts,  are  far  your  inferiors* 
tt  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  great  niisfortune  is  apt  to  weaken  the 
mind,  and  disturb  the  understanding.  This,  indeed,  might  be 
some  pretence  to  us  to  administer  our  consolations,  if  we  had 
been  whoUy  strangers  to  the  person  gone*  But,  my  Lord,  who- 
ever had  the  honour  to  know  her  wants  a  comforter  as  much  as 
your  Lordship :  because,  though  their  loss  is  not  so  great,  yet 
they  have  not  the  same  firmness  and  prudence  to  support  the 
want  of  a  friend,  a  patroness,  a  benefactor,  as  you  have  to  sup- 
port that  of  a  daughter.  My  Lord,  both  religion  and  reason 
forbid  me  to  have  the  least  concern  for  that  lady's  death,  upon 
her  own  account :  and  he  must  be  an  ill  Christian,  or  a  perfect 
stranger  to  her  virtues,  who  would  not  wish  himself  (with  all 
submission  to  God  Almighty's  will}  in  her  condition.  But  your 
Lordship,  who^has  lost  such  a  daughter,  and  we  who  have  lost 
Buch  a  friend,  and  the  world  which  has  lost  such  an  example, 
have  in  our  several  degrees  greater  cause  to  lament,  than  per- 
haps was  ever  given  by  any  private  person  before :  for,  my  Lord, 
I  have  sat  down  to  think  of  every  amiable  quality  that  could 
enter  into  the  composition  of  a  lady,  and  could  not  single  out 
'  bne,  which  she  did  not  possess  in  as  high  a  perfection  as  human 
"  nature  is  capable  of.  But  as  to  your  Lordship's  own  particular, 
as  it  is  an  unconceivable  misfortune  to  have  lost  such  a  daughter, 
so  it  is  a  possession  which  few  can  boast  of,  to  have. had  such  a 
daughter.  I  have  often  said  to  your  Lordship^  that  *<-Inever 
'  knew  any  one  by  many  degrees  so  happy  in  their  domestics  as 
you:"  and  I  affirm  you  are  so  still,  though  not  by  so  many 
degrees;  whence  it  is  very  obvious,  that  your  Lordship  should 
reflect  upon  what  you  have  left,  and,  not  upon  what  you  have 
lost. 

*To  say  the  truth,  my  Lord,  you  began  to  be  tod  happy  for 
'a  mortal ;  much  more  happy,  than  is  usual  with  the  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence  long  to  cdntinue.  You  had  been  the  great 
instrument  of  preserving  your  country  from  foreign  and  domestic 
ruin :  you  have  had  the  felicity  Of  establishing  your  family  in 
the  greatest  lustre,  without  any  obligation  to  the  bounty  of  your 
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all  allow  to  have  been  exemplary)  are  strikmgly  dif- 
ferent. He  has  been  alternately  pronounced  a  fiend 
or  an  angel,  as  hostility  or  anuty  held  the  pen.  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  in  his  ^  Letter  to  Sir  William  Wynd** 
ham/  is  an  instance  of  the  first,  pronouncing  him  ^  a 
negligent  minister,  and  wholly  unequal  to  his  station. 
Puzzled  and  embarrassed  in  conversation,  he  was 
constantly  (if  we  may  trust  the  same  prejudiced  au- 
thority) scribbling  verses  from  court  to  the  Scriblerus 
dub  (Swift,  Arbuthnot,  Pamell,  and  Pope,  and  some- 
times Gay),  frequented  their  parties  almost  every 
night,  and  would  engage  in  idle  talk  even  on  the 
crisis  of  the  most  important  concerns.'  Hie  following 
lines  of  Pope  no  less  verify  the  last : 

*  And  sure,  if  aught  below  the  seats  dmne 
Can  touch  iraraortals,  'tis  a  soul  like  thine: 
A  soul  supreme,  in  each  hard  instance  tried. 
Above  all  pain,  all  anger,  and  all  pride ; 
The  rage  of  power,  the  blast  of  public  breath. 
The  lust  of  lucre,  and  the  dread  of  death, 

fMince,  or  any  industry  of  your  own:  you  have  triomphed  over 
4he  violence  and  treachery  of  your  enemies,  by  your  courage  and 
abilities ;  and,  by  the  steadiness  of  your  temper,  over  the  in* 
constancy  and  caprice  of  your  friends.  Perhaps,  your  Lordship 
iias  felt  too  much  complacency  within  yonrsdf,  upon  this  uni* 
Versal  success ;  and  God  Almighty,  who  would  not  disappoint 
your  endeavours  for  liie  public,  thought  fit  to  punish  you  ^iritil 
ft  domestic  loss,  where  he  knew  your  heart  was  most  exposed; 
ftnd  at  the  same  time  has  fulfilled  his  own  wise  pui|>oSe  by  re* 
warding,  in  a  better  life,  that  excellent  creature  he  has  takes 
from  you.* 

<  I  know  not,  my  Lord,  why  I  write  Uiis  to  you,  nor  hardly 
what  I  am' writing.  I  am  sure,  it  is  not  finom  any  con^Hanoe 
with  form ;  it  is  not  from  thinking,  that  I  can  give  your  Lord* 
#hip  any  ease.  I  think  it  was  an  impulse  upon  me,  that  I  should 
«ay  something ;  and  whether  I  shall  send  ymx  whi^  I  have  wril- 
«eD»  I  am  yet  in  doubt,  &xu* 
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la  Tarn  to  deserts  thy  retreat  is  made ; 
The  muse  attends  thee  to  thy  silent  shade : 
'Tis  hers  the  brave  man's  latest  steps  to  trace^ 
Re-judge  his  acts,  and  dignify  disgrace. 
When  interest  calls  off  all  her  sneaking  train. 
And  all  th'  obliged  desert,  and  all  the  vain; 
She  waits  or  to  the  scaffold,  or  the  cell. 
When  the  last  lingering  friend  has  bid  farewell. 
E'en  now,  she  shades  thy  evening  walk  with  bays^ 
No  hireling  she,  im>  prostitute  of  praise : 
E'en  now,  observant  of  the  parting  ray,. 
Eyes  the  calm  sun-set  of  thy  various  day; 
Through  fortune's  cloud  one  truly  great  can  see^ 
Nor  fears  to  tell  that  Mortimer  is  he,* 

The  reader  will  perhaps  not  be  dispfeased  to  read 
the  more  qualified  panegyric  of  Dean  Swift :  f  •  The 
Earl  of  Oxford  is  a  person  of  as  much  virtue,  as  can 
possibly  consist  with  the  love  of  power ;  and  his  love 
of  power  is  no  greater,  than  what  is  common  to. men 
cf  his  superior  capacities :  nmther  did  any  man  ever 

*  These  beautiful  lines  form  part  of  a  Poetical  Epistle,  which 
Tope  addressed  to  Lord  Oxford  in  1721  with  a  copy  of  Par** 
Bell's  Poems  and  a  prose  letter,  requesting  permission  to  dedi** 
cate  to  him  that  work. — ^*  All  I  shall  say  for  it  (he  adds.)  is, 
that  'tis  the  only  dedication  I  ever  writ^  and  shall  be  the  only 
one,  whether  you  accept  it  or  not ;  for  I  will  not  bow  the  knee 
to  a  less  man  than  my  Lord  Oxford,  and  I  expect  to  see  na 
greater  in  my  time/'  To  this  Lord  Oxford,  among  other  things, 
said  in  reply  ;«—*'  You  ask  my  consent,  &c.  To  what  straits  dotb 
this  reduce  me  I  I  look  back,  indeed,  to  those  evenings  I  have 
usefully  and  pleasantly  spent  with  Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  Pamell,  Dean 
Swift,  the  Doctor  ( Arbuthnot)  Src.  I  should  be  glad  the  world 
knew  you  admitted  me  to  your  friendship;  and,  since  your 
affiection  is  too  hard  for  your  judgement,  I  am  contented  to  let 
tht  ^orld  know  how  wdl  Mr.  Pope  can  write  upon  a  barren 
subject.'' 

f  Who  addressed  to  him  his  <  Proposal  for  correcting,  im- 
proving, and  aecertfuaing  the  Englkb  Toogu^* 
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appear  to  value  it  less  after  he  had  obtained  it,  or 
exert  it  with  more  moderatioii.  He  is  the  only 
instance,  that  ever  fell  within  my  memory  or  obser- 
vation, of  a  person  passing  from  a  private  Ufe,  through 
the  several  stages  of  greatness,  without  any  perceiv- 
able impression  upon  his  temper  or  behaviour.  As 
his  own  birth  was  iUustrious,  being  descended  from 
the  heirs-general  of  the  Veres  and  the  Mortimers,  so 
he  seemed  to  value  that  accidental  advantage  in 
Jiimself,  and  others,  more  than  he  would  pretend  to 
deserve.  He  abounded  in  good-nature  and  good- 
humour,  although  subject  to  passion  (as  I  have  heard 
it  affirmed  by  others,  and  owned  by  himself)  which, 
however,  he  kept  under  the  strictest  government,  till 
toward  the  end  of  his  ministry,  when  he  began  to. 
grow  soured  and  to  suspect  his  friends;  and,  per^^ 
haps,  thought  it  not  worth  his  pains  to  manage  any 
longer.  He  was  a  great  favourer  of-  naeli  of  wit  andr 
learning,  particularly  the  former,  whom  he  caressed 
without  distinction  of  party,  and  could  not  endure 
to  think  that  any  of  them  should  be  his  enemies; 
and  it  was  his  good  fortune,  that  none  of  them  ever- 
appeared  to  be  so :  at  least,  if  one  may  judge  by  the 
libels  and  pamphlets  published. against. him,  which 
he  frequently  read,  by  way  of  amusement,  with  a 
most  unaffected  indifference.  Neither  do  I  remember 
ever  to  have  endangered  his  good  opinion  so  much, 
as  by  appearing  uneasy  when  the  dealers  in  that 
kind  of  writing  first  began  to  pour,  oi^t  ^  their  scurrili-* 
ties  against  me ;  which  he  thought,  was  a  weakness 
altogether  inexcusable  in  a  man  of  virtue  and  liberal 
education.  He  had  the  grieatest  variety  of  know- 
ledge, that  I -have  any  where  met;  was  a  perfect 
master  of  the  learned  languages,  and  weU  skilled  m, 
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diyinity.  fie  had  a  prodigious  memory,  and  a  most 
exact  judgement.  In  drawing  up  any  state-paper, 
no  man  had  more  proper  thoughts,  or  put  them  in 
so  clear  and  strong  a  light.  Although  his  stile  wer^ 
not  always  correct,  which  however  he  knew  how 
to  mend,  yet  often,  to  save  time,  he  would  leave 
the  smaller  alterations  to  others.  I  have  heard  that 
he  spoke  but  seldom  in  parliament,  and  then  rather 
with  art  than  eloquence :  but  no  man  equalled  him 
in  the  knowledge  of  our  constitution,  the  reputation 
whereof  made  him  be  chosen  Speaker  to  three  sue- 
cessive  parliaments ;  which  office  I  have  often  heard 
his  enemies  allow  him  to  have  executed  with  univer- 
sal applause.  'His  sagacity  was  such,  that  I  could 
produce  very  amazing  instances  of  it,  if  they  were  not 
unseasonable.  In  all  difficulties,  he  immediately  found 
the  true  point  that  was  to  be  pursued,  and  adhered 
to  it :  *  and  one  or  two  others  in  the  ministry  have 
confessed  very  often  to  me,  that  '  after  having  con- 
denaned  his  opinion,  they  found  him  in  the  right 
and  themselves  in  the  wrong.*  He  was  utterly  a 
stranger  to  fear ;  and,  consequently,  had  a  presence 
of  mind  upon  all  emergencies.  His  liberality  and 
contempt  of  money  were  such,  that  he  almost  ruined 
his  estate  while  he  was  in  employment;  yet  his 
avi^ce  for  the  public  was  so  great,  that  it  consisted 
neither  ^th  the  present  corruptions  of  the  age,  nor 
the  circumstances  of  the  times.  He  was  seldom  mis* 
taken  in  his  ji:dgement  of  men,  and  therefore  hot  apt 
to  change  a  good  or  ill  opinion  by  the  representatioii 

*  His  great  maxim  was,  that  *  wisdom  in  public  afiairg  was 
not  what  is  commonly  believed,  the  forming  of  schemes  with 
remote  views,  but  the  making  use  of  such  incidents  as  happen.' 
(Swift  to  Archbishop  King.)  i 
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of  others*  except  toward  the  eiid  of  his  ministrf ^. 
He  was  affable  and  courteous,  extremely  easy  and 
agreeable  in  conversation,  and  altogether  disengaged; 
regular  in  his  life,  with  great  appearance  of  piety^ 
nor  ever  guiUy  of  any  exjaressionsy  that  could  possibly 
tend  to  what  was  indecent  or  profane.    Hisimpeiv 
fections  were  at  least  as  obvious,  although  not  s^ 
numerous,  as  his  virtues.  He  had  an  air  of  secreey  in 
his  manner  and  countenance,  by  no  means  proper  for 
n  great  minister,  because  it  warns  all  men  to  prepare 
against  it.    He  often  gave  no  answar  at  all*  and  very 
seldom  a  direct  one :  and  I  the  rather  blame  this  re^ 
servedness  of  temper,  because  I  have  known  a  very 
different  practice  succeed  much  better;  of  wfaich, 
among  others,  the  late  Earl  of  Sund^land,  and  the 
present  Lord  Somers,  persons  of  great,  abilities,  are 
remarkable  instances,  who  used  to  talk  in  so  frank 
a  manner  that  they  seemed  to  discover  the  bottom 
of  their  hearts,  and  l^  that  appearance  of  coztifidenoe 
would  easily  unlock  the, breasts  of  others.    But  th^ 
Bail  of  Oxford  pleads,  in  excuse  of  this  charge,  tb^ 
^  he  hath  seldom  or  never  communicated  any  thing 
which  was  of  importance  to  be  concealed,  whereJA 
he  hath  not  been  deceived  by  the  vanity,  treadieiy;  . 
or  indiscretion  of  those  he  discovered  it  to.'    Anot)]^ 
of  his  imperfections,  universally  known  and  eomn 
l^tained  of,  was  procrastination  or  delay;*  which 
was,  doubtless,  natural  to  him,  although  he  often 
bore  the  blame  without  the  giult,  and  when  the 
lemedy  was  not  in  his  power ;  for  never  were  princfr 

*  **  The  greateflt  iiiini$ter  I  ^er  kaevr,"  aays  Swift  in  his 
*  Trealise  on  Good  Manners,  ^ V  **  ^^  tibe  gnegtest  trewipasser 
sgfdnst  panctuality ;  by  which  aU  his  buainfiSf  doubled  upon  bim, 
and  placed  him  in  a  continual  arrear.'*    . 
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and;  minister  better  matched  than  his  soveieigh  and 
he  upon  that  article ;  and  therefiwe,  in  the  disq[xisal 
of  emplojrmentSt  wheran  the .  Queen  was  very  abso- 
jiute^  a  year  would  often  pass  before  they  could  come 
.to  a  determination.  I  remember  he  was»  likewise^ 
heavily  charged  with  the  common  court-vice,  of  pro^ 
mising  very  liberally  and  seldom  performing ;  €i 
jwfaich,  although  I  cannot  altogether  acquit  him»  yet 
I  am. confident  his  intentions  were  g^wsraUy  better 
than  his  diauij^inted  solicitors  would  bdieve.  ,  It 
may  be  likewise  said  of  Urn,  that  he  certainly  did 
not  value,  or  did  not  understand,  the  art  of  acquir* 
ing  firiends;  having  made  very  few  during  the  time 
of  his  power,  and  contracted  a  great  number  of  ene* 
mies.  Some  of  us  used  to  observe,  that  <  those  whom 
he  talked  well  of,  or  suffered  to  be  often  near  him, 
were  not  in  a  situation  of  much  advantage ;  and  that 
his^mentioning  others  with  contempt,  or  dislike,  was 
no  -  hindrance  at  all  to  their  preferment.'  I  have 
<lwelt  the  longer  upon  this  great  man's  character, 
because  I  have  observed  it  so  often  mistaken  by  the 
wise  reasoners  of  both  parties :  besides,  having  had 
the  honornr,  for  almost  four  years,  of  a  .nearer  ac« 
quaintance  with  him  than  usually  happens  to  men  of 
my  level,  and  this  without  the  least  mercenary  db« 
ligation,  I  thought  it  lay  in  my  power,  as  I  am  sure 
it  is  in  my  will^  to  represent  him  to  the  world  with 
impartiality  and  truth.' 

He  wrote  >  An  Essay  upon  Public  Credit,'  inserted 
in  the  *  Somers  Tracts ; '  and  to  him,  also,  are  as*^ 
cribed  the  *  Essay  upon  Loans,'  and  the  *  Vindica^^ 
tion  of  the  Rights  of  the  Commons  of  England,' 
signed  "  Humphrey  Mackworth."  Several  of  his 
LiCtters  are  preserved  in  the  Harleian  MSS. ;  and  a 
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Bew  jocular  verses,  in  the  Carrespondence  between 
Swift  and  liis  Friends. 

^  Qx&rd,"  says  Mr.  ATchdeacon  Goace^  ^  was  iin« 
japeachable  in  fais  private  character,  never  ofiending 
against  moraUty  either  in  conversation  or  action,  a 
lender  husband,  and  a  good  &tfaer,  fa%h]j  diiinter- 
teted  and  generous.  He  prided  faimsdf  isr  hia  ki|^ 
^tescefit,  was  stiff  and  ConnaliR  Us  dtfmtment,  wai 
ferfaiddnig  m  tm  nanaaer.  Ha  was  learned  mA 
Itedantio;  embarrasaed  and  indtegant  both  is  speak- 
ing and  writing.  He  was  equalty  anenetnjt^finai^ 
ram  and  buainess,  extnsnelj  ditoMf,  aoA  §Bmi  nf 
forocraiEttinaiion ;  tinad  in  pati6c  ^Saim,  yet  intrq»)l 
when  his^0wii]ianNm  waiOoncenMid;  jealow  xf£  powisr, 
iBMMbt%ahle  in  piroAioting  tfe  petty  is^rignes  of  ^le 
mmrt,  bat  n^%ent  in  flnngs  of  importance,  a  wUg 
im  his  heart  and  a  tory  from  aaodbition ;  too  ready  fer 
temporary  conv^nienoe  to  adopt  measures  he  disap- 
proved, yet  imwiHing  wholly  to  sacrifice  his  real  sen- 
timents to  interest  m  party ;  afiSMrting^  the  most  pro- 
ftmnd  seoi^y  in  aU  pditicai  transactiotts,  and  mys- 
terious in  the  most  tiiflii^  ooounences.  He  was 
iibeial  in  making  pinraises,  yet  breaking  them  witib.- 
out  8cru{de;  a  defect,  which  arose  more  from  &cS&tj 
of  temper  than  &om  design.  He  corresponded  at  the 
same  tone  with  the  dethroned  fiunily  and  the  boose 
of  Hanorer,  aAd  was  therefore  neither  trusted,  nor 
respected,  by  either  party.  The  only  point,  m  which 
te  and  his  'ooll^^e  B^dingbroke  i^feed,  was  th^ 
lure  of  literatnre  and  the  patnonage  of  learned  men, 
which  rendered  i;heir  admmistratian  ernxnendy  fiius* 

tOIMlS.^ 
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Zetter  to  Dean  Swift  Just  before  the  loH  of  his 

Staff. 

« J%  S7, 1714. 

*  If  I  tell  jajr  dear  friend  the  value  I  jmt  upon  his 

undeserved  Maadship,   it  wiU  lodk  like  suBpecting 

^ou  or  myselt    Though!  have  had  po  poweir  smea 

July  85^  1718«  I  believe  pow  as  a  private  man,  I 

may  prevail  to  renew  your  lioence  of  absence  oondi^ 

tionaliy  you  will  be  prpBirat  with  me ;  for  to^modnmr 

UMmnng  I  shall  be  a  private  person.    When  I  have 

settled  my  domestic  afiairs  hare,  Igo  to  Wimpole; 

thence,  alone,  to  Herefordshire.     If  I  h^ve  not  tared 

you,  t^te-a-tite,  fling  away  so  much  time  upon  one 

who  loves  you.    A|id,  I  believe,  in  the  mass  of  souls 

ours  were  placed  near  each  other.    I  send  you  an 

imitatjion  of  Djryden,  as  I  went  to  Kensington : 

^  To  serve  with  love 

And  shed  your  blood. 
Approved  is  above ; 
But  here  below 
Th'  examples  show, 
nis  fatal  to  be  good.* 


*  Aug.  6, 1717. 
^  Two  years'  retreat  has  made  me  taste  the  coa^ 
versation  of  my  dearest  friend  with  a  greater  relish, 
than  even  at  the  time  of  my  being  charmed  with  it 
in  our  frequent  journeys  to  Windsor,  Three  of  your 
letters  have  come  safe  to  "my  hands  i  the  first  about 
two  years  since  (that,  my  son  keeps  as  a  &mily- 
monument) ;  the  other  two  arrived  since  the  first  of 
July.    My  heart  is  often  with  you ;  but  I  delayed 
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writing,  in  expectation  of  giving  a  perfect  answer 
about  my  going  to  Brampton :  but  the  truth  is,  the 
warmth  of  rejoidpg  in  these  parts  is  so  far  from 
abating,  that  I  am  persuaded  by  my  friends  to  go 
into  Cambridgeshire,  where  you  are  too  just  not  to 
believe  you  will  be  welcome  before  any  one  in  thte 
worid.  The  longing  your  friends  have  to  see  you 
must  be  submitted  to  the  judgement  yourself  makes 
of  all  circumstances.  At  present,  this  seems  to  be  'a 
cooler  climate,  than  your  island  is  likely  to  be  when 
they  assemble,  &c.  Our  impatience  to  see  you  should 
not  draw  you  into  uneasiness.  We  long  to  embrace 
you,  if  you  fin4  it  may  be  of  no  inconvenience  tQ 
yourself/ 
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.  Mr.  ISAAC  NEWTON,  the  father  of  the  Philo^, 
8opher,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  whicK 
Resided  successively  at  Newton  in  Lancashire,  and 
Westby  and  Woolsthorpe  in  Lincolnshire.  .  At  the 
latter  placfe,  a  hamlet  of  Colsterworth,  this  prodigy  of 
philosophical  learning  was  bom  on  Christmas  Day, 
1642,  about  three  moiiths  after  his  father^s  death. 

Two  years  afterward,  his  mother  (a  lady  of  an 
ancient  family  of  the  ilame  of  Ayscough)  engaged  in 
a  second  marriage,  by  which  she  had  three  other 
children,  ^ing  a  woman  of  good  sense,  she  did 
not  neglect  to  take  a  becoming  cal*e  of  her  son's 
education.  At  twelve  yeArs  df  age,  she  put  him  to 
the  Grammar  School  at  Granthatn,  where  he  was 
remarked  for  his  mechanical  inventions  aiid  models ; 
having  even  discovered  a  rude  method  of  estimating 
the  course  of  the  wind,  by  observing  how  much  far- 
ther he  could  leap  in  it's  direction  than  the  contrary 
way.  But,  as  his  mother  did  not  intend  to  breed 
him  a  scholar,   after  he  had  remained  there  some 

*  AtJTlfiotiiTlBS.  BiograjMa  Briiannicay  Pemb^rton's  <  Re* 
view  4if  New^onU  Philosophy*  Birch  V  <  History  of  the  Royal 
Society  J  wad  Ynmiink*B  Mempirs, 
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years,  she  took  him  home,  that  he  mi^tA  ht/Sms 
becooie  intefested  in  his  own  affairs,  and  be  the 
socHoer  aUe  to  manage  them  himself.  Upon  trial, 
howevw,  he  showed  so  little  disposition  to  turn  his 
thoughts  that  way,  and  at  the  same  time  attached 
fairaself  $0  closely  to  his  studies,  that  on  the  suggest 
lion  of  an  unde  of  his,  a  clergyman,  she  thought  it 
best  to  send  him  back  to  Grantham;  whence,  at 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  removed  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  his  uncle  above-mentioned 
had  been  a  member,  and  stiU  retained  maity 
friends. 

In  the  b^;inning  of  the  seventeen^  centuty,  the 
•tudy  of  the  mathematics  had  been  introduced  into 
that  University.  The  elements  of  geometry  and  alge- 
bra thenceforth  became,  g^ieraSy,  one  branch  of  b, 
tutor's  lectures ;  and  Newton,  on  his  admission,  found 
Mr.  (afterward  I>r.)  Barrow  Fellow  of  his  College. 
Mr.  Lucas,  also,  dying  shortly  afterward,  left  by  his 
will  an  appointment  for  founding  his  mathematicif 
lecture,  which  was  settied  in  1668,  and  honoured  by 
Barrow  as  it's  first  Professor. 

Newton  therefore,  by  turning  his  thoughts  to  mat- 
tibematical  studies,  seems  to  have  complied  at  once 
with  his  own  particular  passion,  and  the  general 
|aste  of  the  place ;  with  a  genius  however  infinitely 
superior  to  all  who  had  gone  befcnre  him,  or  who 
have  followed. 

In  Jns  outset,  he  took  up  Euclid's  ^  Efemeits ;'  and 
afi;er  once  ranmng-  his  eye  over  it,  became  mastar  of 
every  proposition.  The  youihfiil  vi^ur  of  his  lin- 
dersUndBi^  would  not  suffer  ham  codty  to  conteniH. 
jpiatetiie  idq^goiar  exeelfence^  Aat  antiior^s  inode 
of  demonstratnMi,  by  which  the  whde  wiiei  wl 
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mmo^mim  of  tii^|nHtt»  mi^wp^^  Jliqyt 

in  vkw.  Thk  i^^^  he  dia<t^T«red>  Qiid>  lamwtBdi^ 
in  hk  iq)er  age :  but  hb  ing^aEmoimieMi  in  confrsang 
ta  I>*  Pemberton  aft  enror»  whidi  othem^  nobodjr 
could  bare  surmised,  and  that  too  after  he  was 
equattj  hXL  of  years  and  honouiSy  was  in  him  onl^., 
a  slender  instance  of  the  most  amiable  mofikdty  of 
dispositkii. 

The  .tiulih  is»  when  he  first  went  to  Gamfaridgey 
tiie  popular  theorist  was  Des  Cartes,  wbo  had  greatly 
extended  the  booads  of  fdgebiia  in  the  way  of  .esi^^ 
preaai^  geometdcal  lines  by  algebraical  equations^ 
and  had  ihns  introduced  a  new  method  of  ti«ating 

geometry* 

Thia  new  analytical  way  Newtoa  speedily:  exa^ 
auned,  and  i^^fxredated;  but  having  sounded  the  ^^ 
of  duit  author's  understanding,  without  feding  the 
estent  of  his  own,  he  proceeded  to  read  those  pieces 
of  Dr.  Walfis  which  were  then  printed^  and  particu<» 
lar^  his  *  ArUhmetica  li^mtarum/  Here  he  .fost 
found  what  set  his  boundieBS  tdents  to  wmfc,  Mid 
led  him  by  degrees  to  the  invendoli  of  his  ^  New 
Method  of  Infinile  Series  and  Muxions/  which 
after  about  two  years*  dose  a{^[»ticatio|i  to  the  best 
mathematical  writers  then  extant,  he  puUished  m 

About  this  period  he  observed,  tha(t  tiie  pria<%al 
Professors  were  busied  in  making  improvemento  iqMU 
tdescope^;  aiid  he  ^uew  ashk  aB  absfaract  specula* 
tiomi^  to  o^^e  in  this  more  useful  i^ftMify. 

Des  Cartes  m  his  ^  Dioptrics/  the  best  of  his  {diib 

losophical  pa?liMrmance8^   concelviiig  thirt  lijg^  was 

homio^eneous»  had  upon  thi&  principle  first  diisopirertfl 

the  laws  of  refesetim,  and  dwo^strated  13^%  ^the 
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perfecting  of. teleflcopes  depended  upon  grmding.the 
g^ses  in  elliptic,  parabolic,  or  hjrpetbofic  figures.' 
/  This  set  the  moBt  eminent  Englishmen  to  woik, 
among  others  Mr*  (afterward  Sir  Christopher)  Wren^ 
4i^ho  had  recently  made  considerable  advances  to* 
ward  completing  what  was  thought  so  usdul  an  in-^ 
vention. 

Mr.  Newton  therefore,  whose  private  affairs  had 
for  a  i^hort  time  drawn  him  into  Lincc^bishire,  oh  his 
return  to  cdOege  in  1666  applied  himself  to.  the 
grinding  of  optic  glasses,  under  tiie  popular  convic«^ 
tion.  of  the  homogeneit  j  of  light*  He  next  procured 
a  glass  prism,  in  order  to  try  the  celebrated  pheno- 
mena of  colours,  not  long  before  discovered  by  6ri« 
maldi;  and  was  highly  ddtighted  at  first  with  view- 
ing the  vivid  brightness  of  the  colours  produced  bjT 
this  experiment.  He  was  surprised,  however,  to  see 
ia  an  oUong  form  what,  according  to  the  received 
rule  of  refractions,  ought  to  have  been  circuit.  At 
first,  he  thought  the  irregidarity  might  possibly  be 
accidental ;  but  this  was  a  question,  which,  he  could 
not  quit  without  farther  satisfaction. '  He,  therefore, 
presently  in^vented  an  infalUble  method  of  dedding 
it,  and, this  produced  his  ^  New  Theory  of  light 
and  Colours;'  .  , 

But  the  theory  alone,  unexpected  and  surprising 
as  the  discQveicy  was,  did  not  siitisfy  him ;  he  lather 
cox^dered  the  use,  to  which  it  might  be  converted  f<^ 
the  improving  of  telescopes,  his  primary  object.  To 
this  end,  having  now  discovered  light  to  be  an  hete- 
rogeneous, mixture  of  diffisrently-refrangible  rays,  he 
computed  the  errors  thence  arising ;  and  finding  them 
greatly  to  exoeed  those  occasioned  by  the  circu^ 
kr.  figure  of.  tbe.gl9$&es,  he.lpiid  f»ide  hi^  itlaas-? 
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!lrbrks,  and  took  the  subject  ;of  reflexions  into  con^^ 
sideration. 

'  He  now  understood  that  optical  instruments  might 
he  brought  to  any  imaginable  degree  of  perfection^ 
provided  a  reflecting  substance  could  be  discovered^ 
which  would  polish  as  finely  as  glass,  reflect  as  much 
light  as  glass  transmits,  and  admit  of  being  ground 
to  a  parabolic  f^re.  These  conditions  appeared  to 
iakk  to  involve  difllculties  almost  iii^perable ;  parti^ 
cularly  when  he  farther  considered  that  every  irre^ 
gularity  m  a  reflecting  superficies  makes,  the  rays 
deviate  five  or  six  times  more  fran  their  due  course, 
than  similar  irregularities  in  a  refiractin^  one. 

Ajnidst  these  thou^ts,  he  was  driven  from  Cam^ 
bridge  by  the  plague;  .and  mcnre  than  two  year$ 
elapsed,  before  he  made  any  farther  progress  on  the 
subject.  >  Far,  however,  from  wasting  his  hours  in  the 
retirement  of  the  country,  he  there  first  started  the 
hint  which  gave  rise  .  to  his  immortal  work,  the 
*  PrincipiaJ 

'■  The  consideration  of  accelerated  motion  in  the 
Method  of  Fluxions  above-mentioned,  which  he  was 
still  improving,  unavoidably  led  his  thoughts  to  the 
Subject  of  Gravity,  the  effect  of  which  is  an  instance 
of  that  motion  in  nature.  The  fall  of  an  apple^ .  as 
he  was  sitting  alone  in  his  garden,  is  usually  repre-^ 
sented  as  the  proximate  cause  of  his  important  series 
of  inquiries.  ThisL  power  not  bring  sensibly  dimi- 
nished at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  cenl^  of  the 
earth  to  which  we  6bji  rise,  he  concluded  that  it 
must  extend  much  farther  than  was  usually  thought ; 
perhaps  to  the  moon ;  and,  if  so,  her  motion  must 
be  influenced  by  it :  probably,  she  is  retained  by  it 
in  her  orbit  though  at  her  distance  it  may  differ? 
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greatly  in  eflkscy  from  Hmt  wUdt  it  everts  near  tiie 
surface.  ^ 

To  esdmate  ibe  degree  o£  this  dimhiiitioii»  he 
ecKnsidered  that^  if  tiie  moon  be  r^^ed  in  ber.orbil 
by  tiie  faorce  of  gravity^  the  primary  planets  aze  un# 
doofatecQy  retained  in  theirs  by  a  similar  power;  and 
by  comparing  the  several  periods  with  the  intervals  by 
which  they  are  respectively  separate  firom  the  sun, 
he  found  that  upon  his  hjrpothesis  that  foice  nuist 
vary  in  the  inverse^  duplicate  prq)ortion  of  the 
distances. 

Tins  he  inferred,  by  supposing  them  to  moveroun^ 
the  sun  in  circles,  from  whidi  indeed  their  orbits, 
in  gen^ral^  do  not  greatly  differ.  But  as  he  adcq|ited 
the.  erroneous  estimate  of  the  day,  which  aHxAted 
cmly  60  English  instead  of  694  miks  to  a  degree^  he 
was  led  into  conclusions  so  inaccurate,  that  belaid 
aside  fiir  some  time  aH  farther  inquiries.^ 

This  calm  abandonment  of  a  favourite  theoty^ 
founded  up6ti  the  best  astronomical  observations  of 
the  {danetary  system,  is  an  iHustrious  proof  of  a 
temper  admirably  fitted  for  philosophical  inquiries. 
By  Voltaire  it  is  recorded,  as  an  anecdote  of  partku^ 
lar  usein  the  history  of  the  human  ndnd;  showingal 
once^  both  tiie  exacteess  necessary  in  these  sciences^ 
and  the  disinterestedness  of  Newton  in  his  search, 
after  truth. 

In  16679  he  was  chosen  Fellow  of  his  CoD^e^ 
and  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  His  thoughts  were 
now  again  engaged  upon  his  reflecting  tefesoopc^ 

*  It  18  indeed  not  a  little  surprising,  that  he  should  be  unac* 
quainted  with  Norwood's  *  Mensuration,'  which  had  be^  madu 
hi  1635;  and  still  hiore  so,  that  he  'did  mi  inform  himself  of 
It,  mbieik  toiretamed  U  CambfU^e  Aw^j  afterward/ 
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wliidi  he  was  amdods  to  complete;  and  in  166% 
having  considered  Mr.  Gregory's  suggestion  (in  hb 
Optica  Pramota')  of  a  Hole  in  die  midst  of  th^ 
aigex^metal  to  transmit  the  light  to  an  eje^^glasif 
plaeed  bdiind  it,  he  resolved  first,  as  an  improvement 
ifpon  this  design,  to  place  .the  eye-glass  at  the  side  ot 
the  tube  rathcnr  than  in  it's  middle :  he  then  made  a 
smatt  instrument,  with  an  object-metal  spherical)^ 
concave.  This,  however,  was  merely  a  rude  essay* 
as  he  wanted  a  good  polish  for  the  metal.  But  his 
inquiries  upon  the  subject  were  interrupted  by  I>r« 
BalTow^s  resigning  to  him  the  Mathematical  Chair 
at  Cambridge  in  November,  1669- 

In  the  mean  time,  an  unexpected  occasion  drew 
frond  him  a  discovery  of  the  great  improvement, 
which  he  had  made  in  geometry  by  the  help  of  his 
new  analysis. 

Lord  Bitmnker,  President  of  the  Royal  Sodefy^ 
had  published  in  the  preceding  year  u  quadrature  oC 
the  hyperbola  in  an  infinite  series ;  which,  .with  the 
help  of  Dr.  Wallis'  divinbn,  was  soon  afterward  de- 
monstrated by  Mr.  Nicholas  Mercab»r,  in  his  ^  Lo* 
garithmo-technica,^  in  16^* 

This  book  presently  came  into  the  hands  of  Dr* 
Barrow,  then  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  whcv 
recollecting  that  he  had  previously  seen  in  Newton'a 
writings  a  similar  series,  more  generally  comprdiend-r 
ing  all  sorts  of  curves,  communicated  to  him  Meicf^ 
tor's  invention :  upon  the  s%ht  of  whidi,  Newton 
inunediately  produced  hk  papers  containing  the 
*  Analym  per  cequationes  numero  termnarum  m» 
jmitm? 

The  Doctor,  amaaed  at  the  performance,  in^ 
stantiy  transmitted  «ki  account  of  it  to  his  fik&d 
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Mr.  Collins;  at  whose  request,  he  subsequetifly  olv 
tained  the  author's  leave  to  send  him  the  manuscript 
itself*  Collins  took  a  copy  of  it  before  he  returned 
it  to  the  owner,  and  thus  enabled  himself  to  oam* 
municate  other  transcripts  to  the  most  eminent  of 
his  mathematical  acquaintance.'  Notwithstanding, 
this,  however,  it  was  not  till  many  years  afterwanl^ 
that  the  full  extent  of  the  invention  was  accurately 
understood.  ^ 

It  was  natural  (according  to  M.  Fontenelle)  to  ex- 
pect that  Newton,  upon  ^leeing  Mereator's  Ikk^ 
would  have  been  forward  to  open  his  treasure,  and 
thus  to  secure  to  himself  the  glory  of  bang  tibe  first 
discoverer.  But  this  was  not  fab  way  of  thinkiiig: 
on  the  contrary,  we  know  fh)m  his  own  words,  that  he 
thoi^ht  Mercator  had  entirely  discovered  his  secret, 
or  that  others  would  do  so  before  he  was  of  a  proper 
age  to  address  the  public.  The  empty  diaracter  of 
doing  what  nobody  else  could  do,  he  lookied  upon  as 
a  child's  bauble :  his  views  were  far  higher,  and  more 
extensive ;  his  £ame  he  wished  to  rest  upon  a  more 
substantial  foundation.  -    -     '    ^  • 

These  speculative  inventions  therefore,  however 
Ingenious,  were  kept  by  him  as  necessary  tools  and 
implements  in  his  researches  into  the  works  of  Na^ 
ture.'  There,  he  knew,  they  would  be  of  use  tohiai ; 
and  he  knew  too  how  to  use  them  there  to  advan- 
tage :  in  these  views,  indeed,  only  it  was,  that  he  set 
any  particular  value  Upon  them*  Nay,  he  was  now 
octhally  making  this  use  of  them,  in  discovering  the 
properties  of  light* 

As  his  thoughts  had  been  for  some  time  chiefly 
employed  upon  Optics,  he  made  his  discoveries  in 
that  science  the  subject  of  his  lectur^es  for  the  three 
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"first  years  after  he  was  appointed  Mathematical  Pro^ 
fessor. 

Previously  to  his  finishing  these  lectures^  he  was 
chcfsen  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  January, 
1671-2;*  when,  having  now  brought  his  theory  of 
Light  and  Colours  to  great  perfection,  he  commu- 
nicated it  to  his  new  collegues.  It  was  subse- 
quently published  in  their  '  Transactions,'  February^ 

1672. 

'  Notwithstanding  all  these  precautions,  however,  iii 
,  preparing  it  for  public  view,  it  was  so  entirely  new* 
and'  demanded  such  a  degree  of  accuracy  in  making 
the  experiments  upqp  which  it  was  founded,  and  such 
a  subtilty  of  reasoning  abo  upon  those  experimoits, 
that  it  encountered  opposers  wherever  it  made  it's 
appearance.  • 

He  was  thus  unexpectedly  drawn  into  various 
disputes,  which  gave  him  considerable  annoyance. 
From  this  spedmeh,  he  clearly  inferred  what  would 
be  the  consequence  of  giving  the  rest  of  his  theory^ 
where  he  knew  there  must  appear  so  niany  yet  mon^ 
astonishing  truths.  He,  therefore,  laid  aside  his  Op- 
tical'Lectures,  after  having  prepared  th^n  for  the 
preiss  with  the  design  of  publication.  He  had  re<* 
ferred,  it  appears,  for  some  of  their .  demonstrations^ 
to  his  ^  Analysis  by  Infinite  Series;'  and  his  inten- 
tion was,  that  the  lectures  should  be  accompanied  by 
that  work :  for  which  purpose  he  had  revised,  eur 
larged^  and. remoulded  it.  He  had,  likewise,  iUuSf? 
trated  it  with  a  great  variety  of  examples,  and  set 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  by  an  Order  of  Coun^ 
cil,  dated  January  28,  1674-5,  he  was  excused  from  making  die 
usud  weekly  payment  of  one  shilling,  on  his  own  repreientatioa 
<^  hisiodigenoe!       .  t  .    .    . 
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the  whde  Method  df  Fluxions  in  a  new  light  He 
had  not,  however,  completed  his  design,  when  the 
decree  againslt  publication  was  passed. 

In  this  detemunation,  he  evidently  acted  against 
his  own  fame.  But  that  motive  had  little  weight  with 
him,  when  thrown  into  the  balance  against  the  ea- 
joTment  of  unruffled  serenitj;  a  blessing,  which  he 
justly  valued  above  all  the  glory,  whidb  mathematics 
or  philosophy  could  confar. 

In  this  disposition  of  mind  he  resumed  the  consi- 
deratioh  of  his  Reflecting  Telescope,  the  most  im* 
metfiately  us^l  part  of  his  Optics :  and  ob^rving 
that  there  was  no  absolute  necessity  for  the  parabolic 
^giire  (£  the  glasses,  since  'metals  accurately  sj^eri* 
eal  would  bear  as  great  apertures  as  could  be  po- 
lished, he  completed  another  instrument  oS  the  same 
kind ;  which,  though  only  six  inches  long,  exhitHted 
Jupiter  distinctly  round,  as  also  his  four  satellites, 
find  VeHus  horm^.  This  he  sent  to  the  Royal  So^ 
ciety  at  their  request,  with  a  description  of  it,  which 
iqq[ieared  in  their  ^  Transactions'  for  1678. 

There  are  likewise,  in  the  two  immediately  sub* 
sequent  mmdiiers  (82  and  88)  several  fiurther  db^ 
aervations  relative  to  this  new  invaition,  conunu* 
ideated  by  him  with  the  view  of  seconding  Uie  de* 
«Bgh  of  the  Society,  who  wished  fo  recmnmend  it  to 
some  skilM  artists  tor  fiurther  improvement,  with  re* 
spect  to  the  two  particulars  stiU  wimting,'  a  premier 
<!omposition  of  metal  and  a  good  polish.  But  thsir 
:attempts^  unfortunately,  fiuled  of  sucdess.  The  inr 
vention  in  consequence  lay  dormant,  till  Hadley  made 
his  Newtonian  Telescope  in  1723. 

The  same  year  he  published,  at  Cambridge,  ^  J3er- 
nardi  Varenii  Geographia  Generalise  m  q%i&  Affec^ 
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Hones  Generales  Teliuris  eajiUcatUmr,  mietd  et  il- 
iustrata  ah  Is.  Newton' *    ' 

About  the  same  InflKjp  Bkewise,  he  had  some 
iJim^^  dTpsbiidimg  Kmddiuyseii's  <  Alg^bn*^  but 
h^  wiabaeff^ustkikj  dcq^ed  his  doigB*^ 

Fun  ti»  iMrmit  MB  IffPfc  In  MMrtiiiwirt  n  im 
yeqwnJuM.  ly  fetters  with  OideidNBg^  ^Srcxetary  of 
AeBoyslSodety)*  JolttCslBii^  Flam^teed,  and  Dr. 
Hai^*  apflu  8-¥Kietjr  of  cuiious  and  us^fid  subjects. 

In  I675»  Mr.  Hooke'layii^  daim  to  some  <^  his 
diflooTenes  in  his '  New  Theory  of  light  and  Colours,* 
he  asserted  his  right  with  a  becoming  spirit ;  and  the 
fdUowing  jrear,  at  ^the  request  of  M.  Leibnitz,  he 
witite  two  lettexs  f  to  be  conununicated  to  him,  ex* 
fdanatory  of  his  inyention  of  Infinite  Series,  in  which 
he  also  stated  how  fin*  he  had  improved  it  by  his 
*  Method  ci  fluxions : '  but  the  method  itsdf  he  still 
concealed,  by  transposing  into  an  alphabeticai  order 
the  letters  wUdi  constituted  it's  two  fundamental 
problems.  This  was  done,  that  he  might  be  at  li- 
berty slightly  to  alter  his  m^od,  if  any  oiher  should 
find  it  out. 

In  1676-7,  he  discovered  the  grand  proposition 
that,  *  by  a  centripetal  fi)rce  varying  mversely  as  the 
oqoare  of  the  distance,  a  planet  must,  revolve  in  an 
dBipse  Itbout  a  cesntie  of  fcxce  placed  in  one  of  the 
£ici,  and  with  radii  drawn  to  thi^  centre  describe 
nreas  proportional  to  the  times.' 

In  1660,  he  made  several  astronomical  observe 
4ions  vpon  the  Comejt,  which  then  ai:f>eared;  and 

*  TUs  editieii  was  ceprinted  in  1687»  and  at  a  later  period 
with  large  additions  (chiefly  from  Newton's  papers)  by  Dr. 
aurfa. 

t  baatted  in  C^Ilini^  <  Cwmermm  EfiskiimmJ^ 
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which  for  some  time,  against  the  opinion  of  Mi)t 
Flamsteedy  he  regarded  as  two  different  bodies  ^f 
tibiat  description* 

The  consequences  of  the  theory  of  centripetal  amd 
centrifugal  forces  becoming  about  this  time  the  sulh- 
ject  of  much  inquiry,  he  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Hooke,  explaining  what  must  be  the  line  described 
by  a  falling  body,  supposed  to  be  moved  drcularlj 
by  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  and  perpendicur 
larly  by  the  power  of  gravity.  This  led  .him  to  in- 
quire, what  would  be  the  real  figure  in  which  such  a 
body  must  move,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  he  rer 
sumed  his  former  investigation  concerning  the  moon: 
and  Picart  having  in  1679  accurately  explored  the 
measure  of  a  degr^,  he  was  now  enabled  to  asc^- 
tain,  that  this  body  was  retained  in  her  orbit  merely 
by  the  power  of  gravity.  Hence  it  appeared, .  that 
this  power  also  varies,  like  that  which  influences  the 
other  planets,  in  the  inverse  duplicate  proportion  of 
the  distance,  as  he  had  formerly  conjectured. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  he  determined  the  line 
described  by  a  falling  body  to  be  an  ellipse,  the 
centre  of  the  earth  being  one  of  it's  foci.  Perceiving 
now  that  his  inquiry,  undertaken  at  first  out  of  mere 
curiosity,'  might  be  applied  to  the  noblest  purposes^ 
he  drew  up  several  propositions  relative  to  the  mo* 
tibn  of  those  planets  about  the  sun,  which  were  com-^ 
mUnicated  to  the  Royal  Society  about  the  end  of 
1683.  These  falling  imder  the  eye  of  ,Dr,  HaUey, 
that  illustrious  astronomer  toclk  a  joum^  to  Cam^ 
bridge  in  August,  1684,  in  order  to  consult  Mr. 
Newton ;  and  learning  jfrom  Mm;  that  he  had  abso- 
lutely completed  the  miich-desired  demonstration^* 
i»ade  lorn  a  second  visit  for  tl^e  pmpose  ^f  procuring 
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bis  consent  (which  he  did  with  some  difficulty)  to 
have  it  entered  in  the  register-books  of  the  Royal 
Society.  After  which,  by  his  guest's  importunity, 
and  at  the  request  of  that  Society,  he  was  induced 
to  finish  the  work. 

The  third  book  was  at  the  same  time  drawn  up  by 
him  in  a  popular  way,  to  be  published  along  with  the 
other  two :  but  the  manuscript  being  presented  with 
a  dedication  to  the  Royal  So9iety  in  April,  1686,^ 
Mr.  Hooke  injuriously  insisted  on  his  having  pre- 
viously demonstrated  Kepler's  problem  himself ;  upon 
which  with  a  modesty  scarcely  less  than  his  genius, 
to  avoid  the  risk  of  controversy,  the  author  deter- 
mined to  suppress  it.  And  even  when  his  Mends 
prevailed  upon  him  to  alter  his  resolution,  he  chose 
not  to  let  it  go  abroad  without  strict  demonstration.^, 

*  The  book  was  put  to  the  press  by  the  Society  soon  after 
Midsummer,  1686,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Halley,  then  Assist- 
ant Secretary;  and  made  it's  appearance  about  Midsummer, 
1687,  under  the  title  of  *  Phihsophice  Naturalis  Principia  Ma* 
themaUca*  Hence  it  appears  that  this  treatise,  full  as  it  is  of 
various  and  profound  inventions,  was  composed  from  scarcely  any 
other  materials  than  the  few  propositions  before-mentioned,  in 
the  short  space  of  only  eighteen  months ! 

The  second  edition,  with  great  improvements  was  printed  in 
1713,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Roger  Cotes,  the  Cambridge 
Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  who  in 
a  learned  preface  gave  an  account  of  the  philosophy  contained 
in  the  book,  especially  with  regard  to  the  famous  vortices  of 
Des  Cartes.    ' 

Another  edition  was  given  by  two  learned  foreign  Jesuits,  MM. 
Le  Sceur  and  Jacquier,  who  thought  it  necessary  to  establish 
their  orthodoxy  at  the  expense  of  their  consistency  and  vera- 
city* by  prefixing  to  the  first  part  of  the  third  volume  the  sub- 
joined  singular  declaration: 

Nemtonus  in  hoc  tertio  libro  teUuris  mota  hypotJ^esm  assumit* 
^uctoris  propositiones  aUler  explkari  non  poterantj  nid  eadem 

VQJL.   V.  jB 
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This  book,  in  which  a  new  system  of  Natural 
Philosophy  was  constructed  upon  the  most  suUiime^ 
geometry,  did  not  at  first  meet  with  all  the  applause 
which  it  was  one  day  justly  to  receive.  Des  Carte* 
had,  at  that  time,  gained  full  possession  of  the 
human  mind.  His  Philosophy  was  indeed  the  crea- 
ture of  a  fine  imagination,  gaily  dressed  in  a  tempt- 
ing metaphorical  stile;  he -'had  given  her  likewise 
some  of  Nature's  true  featiu^es,  and  painted  the  rest 
to  a  3eeming  of  her  likeness;  while  whatever  she 
tittered  appeared  to  be  easily  understood.  'Hence, 
the  world,  in  general,  resented  the  attempt  to  awaken 
them  out  of  so  pleasing  a  dream. 

On  the  other  hand,  Newton  had  with  iinparallelled 
ifjgacity  pursued  Nature  up  to  her  most  secret  abodes ; 
and  anxious  rather  to  demonstrate  her  residence  to 
others,  than  to  point  out  the  way  by  which  he  had 
arrived  at  it  himself,  had  finished  his  piece  with  that 
efegant  conciseness,  which  justly  gained  the  ancients 
universal  esteem.  The  consequences,  indeed,  flow  with 
such  rapidity  from  the  principles,  that  the  reader  is 
often  left  to  supply  a  long  chain  to  connect  them.  It 
required^  therefore,  some  time  before  the  world  could 
understand  it :  the  best  mathematicians  were  d[>liged 
to  study  it  with  care ;  and  those  of  a  lower  class  durst 
not  venture  upon  it,  tin  encouraged  by  the  testimo^ 
nies  of  the  learned.     When,  however,  it's  worth  be- 

quoqite  JactS  hypotiesi.  Bine  alienam  coacH  siemus  gerere  persO' 
nam,  Cateriim  latis2t  Summis  Pontificibtis  contra  telluris  motuni 
Jhcretis  nos  obsequiprofitemtirlJ  Ah!  imprudent  Galileo! 
.  The  aelect  fM»rti(XEifi  of  the  ^  Prindpia  *  publisl^edat  Cambridge 
in  1765  by  Jebb,  &Cr  cum  notis  variorum^  and  the  late  Bishopi 
Hordey^a  edition  of  all  Newton*a  works,  in  5  vols.  4to.  in  1784, 
ought  here  also  to  be  mentioned. 
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came  sufficieiitly  known,,  nothing  was  to  be  heard 
from  all  quarters,  but  one  general  shout  of  admi- 
ration.* 

**  Does  Mr.  Newton  eat,  or  drink,  or  sleep  like 
other  men  ?  "  said  the  Marquis  rH6pital,  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  men  of  the  age,  to  the  English  who 
visited  him ;  *•  I  represent  him  to  myself  as  a  celes- 
tial geiiius,  entirely  disengaged  from  matter." 

In  the  midst  of  these  profound  researches,  just  be- 
fore his  *  Principia '  went  to  the  press,  the  privi- 
leges of  the  University  being  attacked  by  James  IL, 
who  had  sent  a  mandamus  to  admit  Father  Francis 
(an  ignorant  Benedictine  monk)  to  the  degree  of 
M.A,,  Newton  appeared  among  their  most  hearty 
vindicators,  and  was  accordingly  appointed  one  of  the 
Delegates  to  the  High  Commission  Court;  where 
the  defence  they  made  was  so  unexpected,  that  his 
Majesty  thought  proper  to  drop  the  affair.  After  this, 
he  was  chosen  one  of  the  University-representatives 
Bi  the  Convention  Parliament  in  1688,  in  which  he 
Bate  till  if  s  dissolution. 

Charles  Montagu,  subsequently  Earl  of  Halifax, 
sat  likewise  for  the  first  time  in  that  assembly ;  and, 
having  been  educated  at  the  same  college,  and  there- 
fine  well  knowing  Newton's  abilities,  upon  undertaking 
the  great  work  of  re-coining  the  money,  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  obtained  for  him,  in  1696,  the  of- 
fice of  Warden  of  the  Mint.  This  post  enabled  him 
to  render  signal  services  to  the  nation  in  that  im- 
portant affair;  and  three  years  afterward,  he  was 

•  To  this  Dr.  S.  Clarke's  version  of  the  <  Physics*  of  Rohault,. 
though  that  author  was  a  Cartesian,  did  not  a  little  contribute. 
See  his  I^ife. 
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Appointed  Master  of  the  Mint,  a  place  worth  nearly 
1500/.  per  ann*,  which  he  held  till  his  death. 

Upon  this  promotion  he  appointed  Mr.  "V^hbiston, 
M.  A.  of  Clare  Hall»  his  deputy  in  the  mathematical 
professorship  at  Cambridge,  gave  him  the  fuU  profits 
of  the  place,  and  eventually  procured  him  to  be  chosen 
his  successor. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  having 
this  year,  by  a  new  regulation,  agreed  to  admit  fo- 
reigners into  that  Society,  Mr.  Newton  was  immedi- 
ately elected  a  member. 

In  I699j  he  edited  Dr.  Barrow's  *  Optical  Lectures/ 
in  quarto. 

In  1703,  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Royal 
Society;  and  retained  that  honourable  station  to  the 
lime  of  his  death. 

.  In  1704,  he  published,  at  London,  his  *  Optics ;  or, 
4  Treatise  of  the  Reflexions,  Refractions,  Inflexions, 
And  Colours  of  Light.'  He  had  been  occasionally 
employed  for  thirty  years,  in  bringing  the  experiments 
to  a  satisfactory  degree  of  certainty.  In  reality,  this 
disems  to  have  been  his  favourite  invention. 

In  the  speculations  of  Infinite  Series  and  Fluxions, 
is  also  in  his  demonstrations  of  the  power  of  Gravity 
as  affecting  the  Solar  System,  there  had  been  some 
distant  hmts  given  by  others  before  him :  whereas,  in 
discovering  that  a  ray  of  light  was  separable  into  dif- 
ferent particles,  each  having  a  different  refr^ngibiKty 
and  a  peculiar  colour ;  that  rays  falling  in  the  same 
angle  of  incidence  have  alternate  fits  of  reflexion  and 
refraction ;  that  bodies  are  rendered  transparent  by 
the  minuteness,  and  opaque  by  the  largeness,  of  their 
pores ;  and  that  the  most  transparent  body,  by  great 
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attenuation,  becomes  less  pervious  in  all  these,  which 
inade  up  his  *  New  Theory  of  Light  and  Colours,'  he 
was  entirely  the  first  inventor :  and,  as  the  subject  is 
of  the  most  delicate  nature,  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  be  himself  likewise  the  last  finisher  of  it. 

But  his  assiduous  researches  for  so  many  years 
were  far  fiwm  being  exclusively  confined  to  the  sub- 
ject of  light:  on  the  contrary,  they  seemed  to  com- 
prehend all  that  we  know  of  natural  bodies.  He  had 
discov^^,  that  there  was  a  mutual  action  at  a  dis^ 
tance  between  light  and  other  substances ;  by  which 
the  reflexions  and  refractions,  as  well  as  the  inflexions, 
of  the  former  were  constantiy  produced.  To  ascer* 
tain  the  force  and  extent  of  this  principle  long  eh* 
gaged  his  thoughts,  and  after  all  by  it's  extreme  sub* 
tilty  eluded  even  his  penetration.  Though  unsuc- 
cessful, however,  in  his  inquiries^  he  gave  the  best 
directions  possible  for  their  fiiture  prosecution,  and 
furnished  abundant  matter  to  animate  the  pursuit. 
He  has,  indeed,  laid  open  a  way  of  passing  from  op^ 
tics  to  an  entire  system  of  physics ;  and,  if  we  look 
upon  his  ^Queries'  as  containing  the  history  of  a 
great  man's  first  thoughts,  even  in  that  view  alone 
they  must  appear  highly  entertaining  and  curious. 

He  was  most  anxious,  that  their  true  meaning 
should  be  rightiy  understood ;  which  was,  to  furnish 
motives  to  farther  investigations,  without  presuming 
to  determine  any  thing  themselves :  and,  when  i>r. 
Freind,  a  few  years  afterward,  published  his  *  Lec^ 
tures  in  Chemistry,'  and  in  explaining  the  phenomena 
of  chemical  experiments  assumed  that  attraction  as  a 
principle  which  in  the  *  Queries '  was  only  started  a9 
a  conjecture,  Newton  complained  of  the  drcum* 
stance  as  an  injury.    Upon  the  same,  account^  in  the 
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advertisement  prefixed  to  the  *  Optica/  he  expressed  a 
desire  that  the  volume  might  not  be  translated  into 
Latin  without  his  consent;  and,  when  Dr.  Glaribs 
(who,  to  prevent  others,  immediately  undertook  it 
with  his  approbation)  prese^ited  to  him  the  manu^ 
fscript,  be  was  so  much  pleased  with  it's  elegance  and 
i^elity,  that  he  gave  him  500/.  in  acknowledgement 
of  his  service.* 

The  first  edition  of  Newton's  *  Optics  was  accom- 
panied with  his  *  Quadrature  of  Curves  by  his  New 
Analysis;'  to  which  he  subjoined  ^  An  Enumeration 
of  the  Lines  of  the  Third  Order,'  both  comprehended 
under  the  following  title,  ^  Tractatm  duo  de  Spedebus 
et  Magnitudine  Figurarum  Curoilinearum.'  '  This 
wa&  the  first  appearance,  in  print,  of  his  Method  of 
Fluxions.  It  was  apparently  finished  upon  the  plan 
of  his  original  intention  in  1671.  He  had  declined 
at  that  time  to  publish  it,  on  account  of  a  contra- 
vc^y,  and  it  unfcntun^tely  proved  the  occasion  of 
drawing^  him  into  one  at  present: 

In  1705,  Queen  Anne  conferred  upon  him  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood. 

In  1707,  Mr.  Whiston,  by  his  permission,  published 
his  algebraical  lectures,  under  the  titl^  of  *  Aritk-^ 
metica  Universalis^  sive  de  .Compositione  et  Resolu^ 
tmte  ArithmeticfB  Liber : '  and  from  this  edition  it 
was  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Ralphson.f 

*  This  translation  was  printed  at  London  in  1706,  and  as  a 
second  edition  of  the  original  with  improvements  appeared  in 
1716,  reflated  in  1719.  Mr.  Peter  Coste  translated  it  into 
French  from  the  second  edition,  in  two  volumes,  12mD.,  which 
were  again  published  at  Paris  in  1722. 

t  A  second  edition  having  been  printed  by.  the  author  with 
improvements,  under  the  care  of  Mr,  Machin,  Professor  of  As- 
tronomy at  Gresham  CoUqge  and  Secretary  to  the  Royal  So- 
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TMs  work  was  another  specimen  of  his  unparallel- 
led  geniuis ;  he  called  it  *  Universal  Arithmetic,'  as 
Dr.  Pfemberton  informs  u^  in  opposition  to  the  inju- 
dicious title  of  *  Geometry/  which  Des  Cartes  had  pre- 
viously bestowed  upon  a  treatise  intended  to  prove 
how  the  geometer  may  assist  his  invention  by  such 
kinds  of  computations. 

In  1711,  Newton's  *  Analysis  per  Quantitatum 
Series^  Fluxiones,  et  Differ  entias,  cum  Enumerationc 
Linearum  Tertii  Ordinis^'  was  published  in  London, 
by  William  Jones,  Esq.  F.R.S.*  He  had  met,  it  ap- 
pears, with  a  copy  of  the  first  of  these  pieces  among 
the  papers  of  Mr«  Collins,  to  whom  (as  already  men- 
tioned) it  had  been  communicated  by  Dr.  Barrow 
in  1669. 

This  publication  was  occasioned  by  the  dispute 
about  the  invention  of  the  Method  of  Fluxions^ 
which  likewise  gave  birth  to  a  work  undertaken 
with  the  consent  of  ISr  Isaac,  and  printed  the  fol- 
lowing year,  under  the  title  of,  *  Commercium  EpiS'^ 
tolicum  D.  Johannis  Collins  et  aliorum,  de  Analysi 
promotd^jussu  Societatis  Regice  in  lucem  e<iitumj\ 

ciety,  Ralphson's  translation  was  revised  and  corrected  foy  Mr, 
Cunn ;  and  republished^  with  farther  additions  and  annotations, 
In  two  volumes,  8vo.,  by  Dr.  Wilder  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin* 
A  Latin  edition  of  the  same  Work,  with  a  commentary  by  Cas« 
tilio,  subsequently  appeared  at  Amsterdam,  in  two  volumes,  4to. 

*  Father  of  Sir  William  Jones,  ever  to  be  lamented,  ever  to 
be  honoured. 

f  Of  this  book  a  most  precise  and  correct  account  was  given 
(most  probably,  by  Newton  himself)  in  the  Philosophical  Trans* 
actions  for  1714,  xxix. ;  which  is  reprinted  in  the  able  Abridge- 
ment of  them  by  Drs.  Mutton,  Shaw,  and  Pearson,  vK  116— «i55< 
No.  842. 

As  M.  Leibnitz  was  Privy  Councillor  of  Justice  to  the  Elector 
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In  1714,  Messrs.  Ditton  and  Whiston  having  pro- 
posed a  *  New  Method  of  Discovering  the  Longitude 
at  Sea  by  Signals,'  it  was  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons  for  their  consideration  and  patronage :  upon 
which  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the 
matter,  who  on  application  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  fior 
his  opinion  immediately  received  from  him  the  fol* 
lowing  paper : 

"  For  determining  the  Longitude  at  sea  there 
have  been  several  projects,  true  in  theory,  but  dif- 
i^cult  to  execute : 

"  I,  Ctae  is  by  a  Watch,  to  keep  time  exactly ; 
but^  by  reason  of  the  motion  of  a  ship,  the  v^ation 
of  heat  and  ccid,  wet  or  dry,  and  the  difference  of 
gravity  in  different  latitudes,  such  a  watch  hath  not 
yet  been  made : 

**  11.  Another  is  by  the  Eclipses  of  Jupiter^s  Satel- 
lites ;  but,  by  reason  of  the  length  of  telescopes  neces- 
sary to  observe  them,  and  the  motion  of  a  ship  at  seat 
those  eclipses  cannot  yet  be  there  observed :  . 

"III.  A  third  is,  by  the  Place  of  the  Moon;  but 
her  theory  is  not  yet  exact  enough  for  that  purpose: 
it  is  exact  enough  to  determine  the  Longitude  within 
two  or  three  degrees,  but  not  within  a  degree  : 

"  rV.  A  fourth  is  Mr.  Ditton's  project ;  and  this  is 
rather  for  keeping  an  account  of  the  Longitude  at 
sea,  than  for  finding  it  if  at  any  time  it  should  bfe 

df  Hanover,  upon  the  accession  of  that  Prince  to  the  British 
throne  Newton  was  particularly  noticed  at  Court ;  and  it  was  for 
his  Majesty's  immediate  satisfaction,  that  he  was  induced  to 
put  the  last  hand  to  the  dispute  about  the  invention  of.  Fluxions. 
This  interesting  subject  is  ably  and  definitively  discussed  in 
a  Critique  lately  published  of  the  Rev.  W.  Dealtr/s  valuable 
•  Treatise  of  Fluxions/     (See  Quarterh/  Reviev}.) 
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lost,  as  it  may  easily  be  in  cloudy  weather.  Hoi;v' 
fiir  this  is  practicable,  and  with  what  charge,  they 
that  are  skilled  in  sea^affairs  are  best  able  to  judge. 
In  sailing  by  this  method,  whenever  they  ace  to  pass 
oyer: very  deep  seas,  they  must  sail  due  east  or  west; 
they  must  first  sail  into  the  latitude  of  the  next  place 
to  which  they  are  going  beyond  it,  and  then  keep  due 
east  or  west  till  they  come  at  that  place. 

'^  In  the  three  first  ways,  there  must  be  a  watch 
regulated  by  a  spring/and  rectified  every  visible  sun- 
rise  and  sun-set,  to  tell  the  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 
'  In  the  fourtli  way,  such  a  watch  is  not  necessary.  In 
the  first  way,  there  miust  be  two  watches,  this  and  the 
other  above-mentioned.  In  any  of  the  three  first  ways, 
it  may  be  of  service  to  find  the  Longitude  within  a 
degree,  and  of  much  more  service  to  find  it  within 
forty  minutes,  or  half  a  degree,  if  it  may ;  and  th^ 
success  may  deserve  rewards  accordingly* 

"**  In  the  fi3urth  way,  it  is  easier  to  enable,  seamen 
to  know  their  distance  and  bearing  fi*om  the  shore 
forty,  sixty,  or  eighty  miles  off*,  than  to  cross  the  seas: 
and  some  part  of  the  reward  may  be  given,  when  the 
first  is  performed  on  the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  for 
the  safety  of  ships  coming  home ;  and  the  rest,  when 
seamen  shall  be  enabled  to  sail  to  an  assigned  re- 
mote harbour  without  losing  their  Longitude,  if  it 
may  be." 

Upon  ,thi^  opinion,  the  Commons  rejected  the  Pe- 
titions. 

In  1715,  M.  Leibnitz j  with  a  viewcf  persuading 
the  world  that  Newton  had  stolen  the  Method  of 
Fluxions  fi!om  his  DiiFerential  Method,*  resolved  to 

*  Thid  he  had  anxiously  wished  to  accomplish  from  the  year 
1684;  and  to  foil  his  attempts  Newton  had,  in  1687,  asserted  bis 
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foil  his  mathematical  skill  by  the  celebrated  Problem 
of  the  Trajectories,  which  he  therefore  proposed  by 
way  of  challenge  to  the  English  philosophers.  But 
the  solution  of  this,  though  it  was  the  most  difficult 
proposition  which  his  acute  antagonist  could  devise, 
was  scarcely  more  than  an  amusement  to  the  English 
philosopher.  He  received  the  Problem  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  as  he  was  returning  from  the  Mint; 
and,  though  he  was  extremely  fatigued  with  official 
business,  he  finished  the  investigation  of  it  before  he 
went  to  bed. 

.  In  the  new  Court  the  Princess  of  Wales,  after- 
ward Queen  Caroline,  was  particularly  fond  of  philo^ 
sophical  inquiries.  No  sooner,  therefore,  was  she  in- 
formed of  Sir  Isaac's  attachment  to  the  House  of 
Hanover,  than  she  engaged  his  conveGrsation,  which, 
presently  endeared  him  to  her.  Here  she  found  in 
every  difficidty  that  entire  satisfaction,  which  she  bad 
in  vain  sought  elsewhere ;  and  was  frequently  heard 
to  declare,  that  *  she  thought  herself  happy  in  living 
at  a  juncture  of  time,  which  put  it  in  her  power  ta 
converse  with  him.' 

Among  other  things,  he  one  day  acquainted  her 
Royal  Highness  with  his  conclusions  upon  some  points 

right  to  the  invention,  in  the  Scholium  to  the  Second  Lemma  of 
the  Second  Book  of  his  ^  Principia;*  and  re-asserted,  in  the  ac- 
companiments to  his  ^  Optics,'  1672,  that  he  had  discovered  his 
*  Method  of  Fluxions '  in  the  years  1665  and  1666.  Notwith- 
standing this,  in  the  *  Acta  Ernditorum '  of  Leipsic  it  was  inti- 
mated that  Newton  had  borrowed  it  from  Leibnitz.  Dr.  Keill, 
bowever,  with  great  zeal  and  success  vindicated  the  honour  of  his 
illustrious  countryman :  and  Fontenelle  says,  '*  I^ibnitz  was  only 
the  first  to  publish  this  method  of  calculation;  in  taking. ^hich 
from  Newton,  if  he  did  so,  he  resembled  Prometheus  in  thefable^ 
who  stole  fire  from  heaven,  that  he  might  communicate  it  to.  men.'' 
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of  Chronology,*  and  communicated  to  her  what  he 
had  formerly  written  for  his  own  amusement  upon 
the  subject.  Such,  however,  appeared  to  her  the 
novelty  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  plan,  that  she  would 
not  b^  satisfied  till  he  had  promised  to  complete  a 
work  so  happily  begun. 

.  Not  long  afterward,  about  the  year  1718,  the 
Princess  begged  to  be  indulged  with  a  copy  of  these 
papers;  and  though  they  were  extremely  confused 
and  indigested^  he  offered  in  a  few  days  to  supply  her 
with  an  abstract  of  them,  provided  it  might  be  kept 
secret.  Upon  her  desiring  however  that  Signer 
Conti,  a  Venetian  nobleman  then  in  England,  might 

*  Yet  his  calculations  proceed  upon  a  principle  which,  how- 
ever correct  in  averages  of  great  numbers,  can  hardly  perhaps 
be  safely  applied  to  the  beptad  of  Roman  Kings,  &c.  It  has  been 
powerfully  combated  by  Dr.Musgrave  in  his  tract  upon  ^  the 
Chronology  of  the  Olympiads '  (from  page  146  to  the  end),  where 
are  contrasted  with  three  consecutive  Kings  of  France,  Louis 
XUI.,  XIV.,  and  XV«,  who  reigned  166  years  (from  the  assassi« 
nation  of  Henry  IV.  in  1608,  to  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI, 
ki  1774*)  the  ^ree  consecutive  Emperors  of  Rome,  Galba,  O^o, 
and  Vitellius,  whose  conjunctive  reigns  did  not  amouiit  **  in  all 
to  a  year  and  three  quarters/'  This  argument  was  sawtijpped 
by  the  late  Professor  Person. 

"  In  mathematics,"  says  Whiston,  m  his  own  *  Memoirs  of  Him- 
self,' **  Sir  Isaac  could  sometimes  see  almost  by  intuition,  even 
without  demonstration ;  as  was  the  case  in  that  famous  Proposi- 
tion in  his  *  Principia,^  that  *  All  Parallelograms  circumscribed 
about  the  conjugate  diameters  of  an  Ellipsis  are  equal ; '  which^ 
be  told  Mr.  Cotes,  he  used  before  it  had  ever  been  demonstrated 
by  any  one,  as  it  was  afterward.  And,  when  he  did  but  propose 
^njectures  in  Natural  Philosophy,  he  almost  always  knew  them 
to  be  true  at  the  same  time :  yet  did  this  Sir  Isaac  Newton  com- 
pose a  Chronology,  and  wrote  out  eighteen  copies  of  it's  first  and 
principal  chapter  with  his  own  hand,  but  little  different  one  ttoo$ 
another,  which  proved  no  better  than  a  sagacious  romance,"  drCi'  • 
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have  a  transcript  of  it  upon  the  same  condition,  he 
felt  himself  unable  to  deny  her  request. 

Notwithstanding  this  promise  Conti,  who  had  al- 
ways affected  to  show  a  particular  friendship  for 
Newton,  immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  Shrance 
dispersed  copies  of  it,  and  procured  an  antiquary 
to  translate  it  into  French,  and  to  draw  up  a  con- 
futation of  it.  This  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1727; 
after  which,  a  copy  of  the  translation  unaccompa- 
nied by  the  remarks,  under  the  title  of  *  Abregi 
de  Chronologic  de  M.  le  Chevalier  Newton,  fait 
par  lui-mSme,  et  traduit  sur  le  manuscrit  Angloisy 
was  delivered,  as  a  present  from  the  printer  to 
the  author,  in  'order  to  obtain  his  consent  to  the 
publication;  and,  though  he  expressly  withheld  it^ 
the  whole  was,  nevertheless,  published  in  the  same 
year. 

Upon  this.  Sir  Isaac  printed,  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  (xxxiv.  No.  316.)  *  Remarks  upon  the 
Observations  made  on  a  Chronological  Index  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  translated  into  French  by  the  Ob- 
servator,  and  published  at  Paris.* 

About  the  year  1722,  this  incomparable  man,  then 
in  the  eightietli  year  of  his  age,  was  seized  with  an 
incontinence  of  urine,  which  as  supposed  to .  proceed 
from  the  stone  in  the  bladder,  was  deemed  incurable. 
By  the  help  of  a  strict  regimen  however,  and  other 
precautions  which  till  then  he  never  had  found  it 

^  Of  this  paper  a  French  translation  appeared  at  Paris  in  1726, 
with  a  Letter  of  Conti's  in  answer  to  it.  In  the  same  year,  like- 
wise, were  published  in  the  same  city,  by  Father  Souciet,  some 
Dissertations  upon  the  '  Chronological  Index ; '  which  were  an* 
swered  by  Dr.  Halley,  in  the  Phil.  Trans.  No.  379. 
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necessary  to  observe,  he  procured  great  intervals  of 
of  ease  during  the  remaining  five  years  of  his  life ; 
though  severe  paroxysms  would,  occasionally,  cause 
large  drops  of  sweat  to  run  down  his  face. 

Under  these  circumstances,  he  was  never  heard  to 
express  the  least  impatience :  on  the  contrary,  as  soon 
as  he  had  a  moment's  ease,  he  would  smile  and  talk 
with  his  usual  cheerfulness.  Till  this  time,  he  had 
always  read  and  written  several  hours  in  a  day ;  but 
he  was  now  obliged  to  rely  upon  Mr.  Conduit,  who 
had  married  his  niece,  for  the  discharge  of  his  office 
in  the  Mint. 

On  Saturday  morning  March  18,  1726,  he  read 
the  newspapers,  and  discoursed  a  long  time  with  Dr.* 
Mead,  his  physician,  in  the  perfect  possession  of  all 
his  senses  and  his  understanding ;  but  that  night  he 
lost  them  all,  and  died  without  recovering  them  on 
the  Monday  following. 

His  body  .lay  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,^ 
and,  on  the  twenty  eighth  of  March,  was  conveyed  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Dukes 
of  Montrose  and  Roxburgh,  and  the  Earls  of  Pem- 
broke, Sussex,  and  Macclesfield  holding  up  the  palL 
The  corpse  was  interr^  at  the  entrance  into  the 
choir,  on  the  left  hand,  where  a  stately  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory  with  the  following  elegant 
inscription : 

XI.     S.     £.. 

IsAAcus  Newtok,  Eques  Auratus^ 

Q^i  animi  w.  prope .  diving 

Planeiarum  motus^Jiguras, 

.Cametarum  semitaSf   Oceanique  ^astus, . . . 

Sua  mathesijacem  praferentep 

Primus  demonstramt^ 

9 

Radiarumlucis  dissimilitudiniSf 


^ 
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Cohrumfue  inde  rufseeniiwn  propridates^ 

Qfus  nemo  tmtea  vd  susjdcatus  eraty  perue^igami, 

NafurdBf  AntiquitatiSf  S,  Scriptufit 

SedtduSf  sagdx^Jidus  interpres^ 

Dei  Opt,  Max,  majestatem  philosophic  assertdfy 

Evangelii  smpUcitatem  moribus  expremi. 

Sibi  gratulentur  mortales,  tale  tcmtumque  extitisse 

HUMANI    GENERIS    DECUS. 

Natus  xxv.  Decemb.  mdcxlii. 

OHit  XX.  Mart,  mdccxxvi. 

* 

In  his  own  illustrious  College^  worthy  of  such  i( 
son,  beside  pictures,  &c.,  was  erected  in  the  anti- 
chapel,  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  Master, 
a  most  (^Imirahle  piece  of  statuary  executed  by  Rou- 
biliac  in  white  marble ;  representing  the  Philosopher 
standing  on  a  pedestal,  in  a  gown  ei  the  most  grace* 
ful  drapery,  with  a  prism  in  his  hands»  his  eyes 
directed  upward  in  abstracted  meditation.  The  in-> 
scription,  from  the  third  book  of  Lucretius,  is 

Qjd  genus  humanum  ingenio  mperavU,* 

Near  the  fiwt  of  this  statue  rest  Cotes,  f  Bentley^ 

*  This  statue  is  weH  described  in  the  following  lines  i 

*  Hark !  where  the  organ,  full  and  clear, 
With  loud  hosannas  charms  the  ear ; 
Behold  a  prism  within  his  hands. 
Absorbed  in  thought  great  Newton  stands  I 
Such  was  his  brow  and  look  serene. 
His  serious  gait  and  musing  mien. 
When  tanght  on  eagle-wiogs  to  fly, 
He  traced  the  wonders  of  the  sky ; 
The  chambers  of  the  sun  explored. 
Where  tints  of  thousand  hues  were  stored.* 

t  The  inscription  upon  this  eminent  man,  who  died  at  the 
earlv  age  of  thirty  foitf,  and  of  whom  Kewton  himself  pny 
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and  Porson.  Other  memorials  of  him  are  scattered 
over  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  contemporary  lite- 
rature.    Mr  Pope's  tribute  is  subjoined : 

*  Nature,  and  Nature's  Laws,  lay  hid  in  night; 
God  said,  '^  Let  Nbwtok  be;''  and  all  was  light*' 

He  elsewhere  says  of  the  Angels,  that  they 

*  Admired  such  wisdom  in  a  human  shape,    - 
And  show'd  a  Newton,  as  we  show  an  ape.'  * 

nounced,  **  Ah  I  if  Cotes  had  lived,  we  should  have  known 
something ! "  is  too  elegant  to  be  omitted : 

£1,  S,  £• 

Rogerus  Roberti  FUius  Cotes 
Hujus  CoUegu  S,  Trinitaiis  Sedus, 
Et  AstronomuB  et  Experimentalis 
PhUosophuB  Professor  Plumianus  : 
Qui,  imnuUurd  morte  prareptuSf 
Pauca  qutdem  ingenii  sui 
Pignora  reliqtut, 
Sedegreghf  sed  admiranda. 
Ex  intimis  Matheseos  penetralibus 
Fdici  sdertia  tumprimum  eruta ; 
X  post  magnum  ilium  Newtonumf 

SocietcUis  hujus  spes  aUera^ 

Et  decus  gemeUum  : 

Cuff  ad  summam  dodrina  laudem^ 

Omnei  morum  virtutumque  dotes 

In  cumulum  accesseruni ; 

Ei  mhgis  spectabiles  admirabUesque, 

Qiwd  injormoso  corpore 

Gratiores  venireni. 

Natus  Burbagiif 

In  agro  Leicestriensi, 

Jul.  X.  MDCLXXXII. 

06iit  Jan.  v.  mdccxvt. 

^  Othier  Epitaphio-idal  Inscriptions  were  t 

*  Approach,  ye  wise  of  soul,  with  awe  divine;^ 
'Tis  Nswton's  name  that  consecrates  this  shrine  i 
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With  regard  to  his  person,  he  was  of  a  middling 
stature,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  somewhat 
inclined  to  corpulence*  His  countenance  was  pleasing, 
and  venerable  at  the  same  time,  especially  when  he 
took  off  his  peruke,   and  showed  his  white   hair^ 

That  Ban  of  knowledge,  whose  meridian  ray 

Kindled  the  gloom  of  Nature  into  day : 

That  soul  of  science,  that  unbounded  mind. 

That  genius  which  ennobled  human  kind ; 

Confessed  supreme  of  men,  his  country's  pride. 

And  half  esteemed  an  Angel— till  he  died ! 

Who  in  the  eye  of  Heaven  like  Enoch  stood. 

And  through  the  paths  of  knowledge  walked  with  God: 

Whose  fame  extends,  a  sea  without  a  shore; 

Who  but  forsook  one  world,  to  know  the  laws  of  more/ 

And, 

^  More  than  his  name  were  less — 'Twould  seem  to  fear 

He,  who  increased  Heaven's  fame,  could  want  it  here. 

Yes:  when  the  sun  he  lighted  up  shall  lade, 

And  all  the  worlds  he  first  found  are  decayed; 

Tlien  void  and  waste  eternity  shall  lie. 

And  Time  and  Newton's  name  together  die.* 

Dr.  Bentley,  also,  wrote  a  Latin  inscription  for  his  great 
iellow-coUegian,  which  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  his  Life ; 
Thomson  inscribed,  to  ^  the  Genius  of  his  dejected  Country,* 
as  he  would  have  him  called,  a  poem,  for  the  science  contained 
in  which  he  wa^  indebted  to  the  assistance  of  a  more  learned 
friend :  and  Mr.  Holiis  subjoined  to  his  fine  Mezzotinto  print 
of  Newton  (now  scarce)  the  following  passage  from  Voltaire's 
Letter  accompanying  his  ^  Ode  sur  la  mort  de  Mme.  dcBareitk:* 
Les  ItalienSf  ces  peuples  ingenieux^  ont  craint  de  penser,  Les  Fran* 
^ais  n*ont  osS  penser  qu*d  dernier,  Les  Anglais^  qui  ont  voUjus' 
qu*au.cidparce  qu^on  ne  leur  a  point  coupSles  aUeSf  sont  devenus 
les  precepteurs  des  nations*  Nous  leur  devons  tout  depuis  les  hix 
primitives  de  la  Gravitation^  depuis  la  calad  de  P  Infini  et  la 
connaissance  precise  de  la  Lumiere  si  vainement  combattuefjusqu*^ 
la  nouveHe  Ckanae  et  i  t insertion  de  la  Petite  Verole  combattuet 
tnQore. 
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wliich  was  rather  thick.  He  lost  but  one  tooth,  and 
neFer  made  use  4^  spectacles,  during  his  whole  life. 
This  perhaps  m%ht  be  the  ground  for  FonteneUe's 
saying,  in  a  kind  of  panegyric,  that  '  he  had  an 
extremely  lively  and  pierdng  eye;'  as  Bishop  Atter- 
bury,  who  seems  to  have  observed  it  more  critically^ 
assures  us  that  ^^  this  did  not  belong  to  him,  at  least 
m)t  for  twenty  years  past,  about  which  time  (he 
adds)  I  became  acquainted  with  him.  Indeed,  in 
the  whole  air  of  his  face  and  make  there  was  nothing 
of  that  penetratmg  sagacity  which  appears  in  his 
compositions;  he  had  something  rather  languid  in 
his  look  and  manner,  which  did  not  raise  any  great 
expectation  in  those  who  did  not  know  him." 

In  contemplatmg  his  profound  genius,  it  becomes 
a  doubt,  whether  sagadty,  penetration,  strength,  or 
diligence  had  the  largest  share  in  his  composition. 
He  himself  invariably  spoke  of  his  own  abilities  with 
singular  modesty.  One  day,  when  a  friend  had  been 
expressing  himself  in  strong  terms  upon  his  un« 
common  talents,  Sir  Isaac  unaffectedly  assured  him^ 
that  /  for  his  own  part  he  was  sensible,  whatever  he 
had  done  worth  notice  was  owing  rather  to  a  patience 
of  thought,  than  to  any  extraordinary  sagacity.'  **  I 
keep  the  subject  constantly  before  me,  and  wait  till 
the  first  dawnings  open  slowly,  by  little  and  little, 
into  a  full  and  clear  light" 

When  engaged  in  any  mathematical  meditation, 
he  would  occasionally  sit  on  the  side  of  his  bed  half-< 
dressed  for  a  considerable  period.  Dinner  has  fre* 
quently  waited  for  him  three  hours.  His  intimate 
friend.  Dr.  Stukeley  (it  is  even  said)  once  ate  up 
his-  chicken,  after  long  waiting  in  vain  for  hig  ap- 
pearance,  and  putting  the  bones  in  the  dish,    re- 

VOL.  V.  T       ' 
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placed  the  cover.  When  NeWUm  at  last  left  faiir 
^tudy,  and  telling  Ins  visitor  that  ^  he  was  both 
weary  and  hungry/  sat  down  to  table,  he  merely 
said  with  a  smile,  oh  perceiving  only  the  rd£cs  of 
the  fowl,  ''  I  thought  I  had  hot  dined,  biit  I  find  I 
was  mistaken.^ 

A  proof  of  the  excdlence  of  his  temper,  likewise^ 
isidn  record^  which  deserves  to  be  remembei^.  His 
favourite  little  dog,  Diamond,  overturned  a  lighted 
candle  among  some  papers,  the  almost-completed 
laboxurs  of  several  years.  The  loss,  as  he  was  at 
this  time  far  advanced  in  life,  was  irretrievable:  yet 
he  only  rebuked  the  cause  of  it  with,  ^^  O  Diamond! 
Diamond !  thou  little  knowest  the  mischief  thou  hast 
done!" 

>  The  readiness  of  his  invention  superseded  id  him 
the  necessity  of  putting  his  memory  much  to  the 
trial ;  but  this  was  the  offspring  of  a  vigorous  in- 
t^nseness  of  thought.  He  spent,  therefore,  the  prime 
of  his  age  in  abstrusie  researches,  when  his  situation 
in  a  college  gave  him  leisure,  and  even  while  study 
was  his  proper  profession:  but  as  soon  as  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  Mint,  he  applied  himself  chiefly  to  the 
business  of  his  office,  and  so  far  quitted  mathema- 
tics and  philosophy,  as  not  to  engage  in  any  new 
pursuit  of  either  kind  afterward. 

He  had  read  fewer  of  the  modem  mathematicians, 
as  we  learn  fix>m  Dr.  Pemberton,  than  could  have 
been  imagined;  but  his  own  prodigious  pdwers 
readily  supplied  him  with  whatever  he  wanted  in 
any  subject  which  he  undertodk.  He  often  cen- 
sured the  handling  of  geometrical  subjects  by  alge- 
braic calculations ;  and  praised  Slusius,  Barrow,  and 
Huygens  for  not  having  yielded  to  the  bad  taste, 
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which  then  began  to  prevail  He  used  to  commend 
the  laudable  attempt  of  Hugo  de  Omezique  to  re- 
store the  ancient  analysis,  and  highly  esteemed 
ApoUonius'  bodk  ^  De  Sectione  Rationis^  as  pre- 
senting a  clearer  notion  of  that  analysis  than  had 
been  previously  published.  He  particulaxiy  af^yroved 
If  uygens,  as  th^  most  elegant  and  accurate  imitator 
of  the  andents,  of  whose  taste  and  form  of  demon- 
stration he  always  professed  himself  a  great  admirer. 
'  .The  same  writer  likewise  observes,  that  though 
his  memory  was  indeed  much  decayed  m  the :  latter 
years  .  oi  his  life,  the  common  discourse,  that  *  he 
did  not  then  understand  his  own  works,'  was  entirely 
groundless.  The  opinion  might,  perhaps,  arise  firom 
his  not  being  always  ready  to  speak  upon  these  sub- 
jects; but  this  was,  probabfy-,  the  consequence  of 
that,  species  of  abstraction,  which  is  not  unfrequently 
seen  in  men  of  genius. 

.  He  had^  moreover,  a  no^tural  modesty  and  meek- 
ness of  disposition,,  which  evinced  itself  stron^y  in 
his  conduct  to  Leibnitz.  He  was  not,  however,  to- 
tally insensible  of  injuries ;  and  after  the  pei:fidious 
behaviour  of  Conti,  his  customary  caution  increased 
into  a  habit  of  reserve  bordering  upon  mistrust,  whicfai 
was  taken  amiss  by  men  of  integrity  entitled  on 
account  of  their  talents  to  firee  communications  of 
his  superior  knowledge:       , 

.Another  ccxasequence  of  his  native  modesty  was, 
that  he  never  talked  either  of  himself  or  oth^s,  so 
as  to  furnish  the  most  malicious  with  the  least  occa- 
sion even  to  suspect  him  of  vanity. .  Invariably  kind, 
candid,  and  affable,  he  never  thoiight  either  hU 
merit,  or  his  reputation,  sufficient  to  excuse  him 
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from  any  of  the  common  offices  of  social  life.  No 
singulaiities,  natural  of  affected,  distinguished  him 
from  other  men. 

With  respect  to  his  religious  sentiments,  though 
he  was  firmly  attached  to  the  Chuij^h  of  England,* 
he  was  averse  from  the  persecution  of  Non-con-* 
fermists.  He  judged  of  men  by  thdbr  conduct ;  and 
the  true  Schismatics,  in  his  opinion,  were  the  vicious 
and  the  wicked.  Not  that  he  confined  his  principles 
to  Natural  Religion,  for  he  was  thoroughly  persuaded 
of  the  tnith  of  Revelation,  and  amidst  the  great 
Tarieiy  of  books  constantly  before  him,  that  which  he 
with  the  greatest  aj^lication  was,  the  BiUcf 


*!  As  some  tmfidr  attempts  have  beea  nuide  ta  claim  ibk 
gieat  name  for  the  soMisani  RatioaalUts,  I  subjoin  a  brief  note 
upon  the  subject: 

I  have  elsewhere  shown  (observes  Bishop  Burgess)  that  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  was  not  a  Socinian ;  and  I  have  quoted  from  him 
language,  that  conveys  the  sentiments  of  a  sincere  adherent  to 
the  Churcht  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  could,  therefore, 
be  neither  Socinian  nor  Arian.  The  following  extract  from 
Whiston's  Memoirs  of  his  own  life  will  confirm  this  conclusion : 
**  On  or  about  the  year  1720,  I  take  it  to  have  been,  that  I  was 
refused  to  be  admitted  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton.  The  case  was  thb:  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Dr* 
Edmmid  Halley,  and  myself  were  once  toget)ier  at  Child's 
Coffee  House,  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard;  and  Dr.  Halley  asked 
me,  *  Why  I  was  not  a  member  of  that  Society  ? '  I  answered, 
*  Because  they  durst  not  choose  a  Heretic/  Upon  which  Dr. 
Halley  said  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane  that,  '  if  be  would  propose  me, 
he  would  second  it:'  which  was  done  accordingly.  When  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  heard  this,  he  was  greatly  concerned,  and  by 
what  I  then  learned  closeted  some  of  the  Members,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  me ;  and  told  them,  that  <  if  I  was  chosen  a  Member, 
he  would  not  be  President/  *' 

t  So  Collins,  in  the  brighter  intervals  distinguishing  his  last 
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He  did  not  neglect  those  opportunities  of  doing 
good,  which  the  revenues  of  his  patrimony  and  a 
profitable  employment,  improved  by  a  prudent  eco» 
nomy,  put  into  his  power.  When  decency  upon  any 
occasion  require^  expense  and  show,  he  was  magni^ 
ficent  without  grudging  it,  and  with  a  very  good 
grace.  At  other  times  that  pomp,  which  seems 
great  only  to  low  minds,  was  utterly  retrenched,  and 
it's  cost  reserved  for  better  uses. 

He  never  married,  and  perhaps  he  never  had 
leisure  to  think  of  it.  Immersed  in  profound  studies 
during  the  prime  of  his  age,  and  subsequently  occu- 
pied in  an  employment  of  considerable  importance, 
or  with  the  society  which  his  merit  drew  round  him. 
he  was  not  sensible  of  any  vacancy  in  life.  He  left 
92,000/.  behind  him,  but  made  no  will;  thinking, 
as  Fontenelle  assures  us,  that  '  a  l^acy  was  no 
gift.' 

-  After  his  death,  there  were  found  among  his 
papers  several  discourses  upon  subjects  of  Antiquity, 
History,  Divinity,  Chemistry,  and  Mathematics. 
Some  of  these  have  been  published. 

unhappy  depression  of  mind,  traveUed  with  no  other  book  than 
an  English  Testament,  such  as  children  carry  to  the  school; 
and  upon  Johnson's  taking  it  into  his  hand,  out  of  curiosity  to 
see  what  companion  a  man  of  letters  had  chosen,  *  I  have  but 
one  book/  said  he,  *  but  that  is  the  best.*  This  is  happily 
aoticed  in  the  conduding  lines  of  his  epitaph  by  Hayley  and 
Sargent  in  Chichester  Cathedral,  as  well  as  by  the  sculptor  oa 
his  monument: 

*  •  •  # 

'  Who  join'd  pure  Faith  to  strong  poetic  power ; 
Who,  in  reviving  Reason*s  lucid  hour. 
Sought  on  one  book  his  troubled  mind  to  rest, 
And  rightly  deem'd  the  Book  of  God  the  best.* 
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I  ' 

Beside  the  works  already  mentioned,  in  1727  ap^ 
peoreNi  a  Table  of  the  Assays  of  Foreign  Coins 
xlrawn  up  by  him,  and  printed  at  the  end  of  Dr. 
Arbnthnot's  book  on  that  subject.  And  the  next 
year,  came  out  his  *  Chronology  of  Ancient  King- 
doms amended:  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Short  Chro- 
nide  from  the  first  memory  of  Things  in  Europe^  to 
the  Conquest  of  Persia  by  Alexander  the  Great.' 

After  this,  were  published  his  ^  Observations  on 
the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocdypse  of  St 
John,'  in  1733;  which,  though  unfinished^  -  disco- 
vered in  some  of  it's  parts  the  hand  of  a  master. 

In  1784,  Dr^  Bcfrkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne  in  Ire-^ 
land,  in  a  piece  entitled,  ^  The  Analyst,'  attacked 
his  Method  of  Fluxions,  as  obscure  and  unintelligible'; 
the  doctrine  of  movements,  upon  which  it  was 
founded,  necessarily  as .  he  contended  involving  a 
notion  of  infinity  of  which  we  can  form  no  compre- 
hensible or  adequate  idea,  and  therefore  being  un- 
suitable for  geometrical  disquisitions.  This  gave  rise 
to  a  controversy,  which  occasioned  the  republication 
of  Newton's  *  Method  of  Fluxions,  aiid  Analysis  by 
Infinite  Series.'  * 

In  1787»  was  printed  an  English  translation  of  his 
Latin  Dissertation  upon^  the  Sacred  Cubit  of  the 
Jews.  It  was  found  subjoined  to  an  incomplete  work 
of  his  entitled,  /  Lexicon  PropheticumJ 

In  1742,    appeared  his    *  TaWes  for  purchasing 

*  This  treatise,  translated  from  the  Latin  original  into 
English,  and  printed  in  1736  with  a  perpetual  commentary,  by 
Mr.  John  Colson  (afterward  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Cam- 
bridge) contained,  among  other  things,  ^  A  •  Defence  of  the 
Method  against  the  Objections  of  Dr.  Berkeley.*  See  the  Life 
of  Dr.  B. 
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College  Leases ;'  and,  two  years  afterward,  was  pub- 
lished at  Lausanne  '  Newtoni  Is.  Opuscula  Mathe^ 
matica  Philosophica  et  Philologica  collegit  J.  Cos- 
tilioneuSf  in  eight  volumes  quarto.  In  1745,  Mr.  John 
Stewart  gave  to  the  world  an  English  translation  of 
his  *  Two  Treatises  on  the  Quadrature  of  Curves, 
*  and  Analysis  by  Equations  of  an  infinite  number  of 
Terms,'  in  quarto,  accompanied  with  a  large  com- 
mentary :  and,  in  1746,  were  printed  his  *  Element  a 
Perspectvoce  Universalis!  in  octavo. 

Lastly,  in  1756,  were  published  *  Four  Letters 
from  Sir  Isaac  Newton .  to  Dr.  Bentley ;  containing 
soine  Aliments  in  Proof  of  a  Deity.' 


sso 
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[1676—1729.] 


Sir  RICHARD  STEELE  was  bom  in  Dublin, 
about  the  year  1676.  f  A  branch  of  his  family  pos- 
sessed a  considerable  estate  in  the  county  of  Wexford ; 
and  his  father,  a  counsellor  at  law,  was  for  some  time 
private  secretary  to  James,  first  Duke  of  Ormond. 
He  died,  before  his  son  had  completed  his  fifth  year. 
Richard,  while  very  young,  was  placed  at  the  Charter 
House  School,  London,  where  he  first  contracted  his 
intimacy  with  Addison.  :|:  Thence  he  removed  to 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  a 
Post  Master  in  1692.  At  the  University  he  gave 
some  specimens  of  his  taste  for  polite  literature,  and 
even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  compose  a  comedy : 
but  by  the  advice  of  a  brother-collegian,   he    had 

*  Authorities.  Bu^apkia  Britannica ;  Briiish  Biography; 
Gibber's  Lives  of  the  Poets;  Toiler,  with  notes,  1786;  and 
Steele's  Epistolary  Correspondence, 

t  Others  say,  1671. 

%  **l  remember,"  says  Steele,  when  I  finished  the  <  Tender 
Husband,'  I  told  him  (Addison)  there  was  nothing  I  so  ten- 
derly wished,  as  that  we  might  some  time  or  other  publish  a 
work  written  by  us  both,  which  should  bear  the  name  of  the 
*  Monument,'  in  memory  of  our  friendship."  (Spectator  655.) 
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the  good  sense  to  suppress  it.  As  he  had  great 
vivacity  of  disposition,  he  formed  about  this  time*  a 
resolution  of  entering  into  the  army,  and  accordingly 
left  Oxford  without  taking  any  degree.  Hismilitary 
ardor,  indeed,  was  so  strong,  that  not  having  it  in 
his  power  to  obtain  a  better  situation,  he  engaged  as  a 
private  in  the  horse-guards.  This  rash  step,  how- 
ever, cost  him  the  succession  to  a  very  good  Irish 
property. 

By  nature  he  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  pro* 
fession,  which  he  liad  chosen.  Gay,  gallant,  and 
generous,  he  was  distinguished  by  the  brilliancy  of 
his  wit,  and  the  courtesy  of  his  manners.  These 
qualities  rendered  him  the  delight  of  the  soldiery, 
and  procured  him  an  ensign's  commission.  But, 
amidst  the  seductions  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
he  too  readily  prostituted  his  fine  talents,  and  his 
amiable  qualities,  in  the  service  of  licentiousness. 
Yet  his  licentiousness  flowed  not  without  it's  inter- 
ruptions. Hours  of  reflexion  intervened:  and  in 
these  it  was,  that  he  wrote  for  his  private  use  a 
little  book  called  *  The  Christian  Hero;*  with  a 
design,  principally,  to  correct  his  propensity  to 
unwarrantable  pleasures.     But  the  secret  admonition 

*  "  This  work  consists  chiefly,**  says  Chalmers,  "  of  a  review 
of  the  characters  of  some  celebrated  heathens,  contrasted  with 
the  life  and  principles  of  our  blessed  Saviour  and  St. Paul;  from 
which  it  was  his  object  to  prove,  that  none  of  the  heroic  virtues, 
or  *  true  greatness  of  mind,  can  be  maintained  unless  upon  Chris* 
tian  principles.  The  language  is  far  from  being  regular,  and  per- 
haps  he  may  seem  deficient  in  powen  of  argument :  but  hit 
address  has  much  of  that  honest  zeal  and  afiectiiHi,  which  comet 
from  the  heart.  It  has  been  often  reprinted,  and  circulated 
among  the  middling  citss  of  readers.**  (Biograj9h»  Pr^,  ta 
the  TaUcTf  in  his  *  British  Essat^ists.*) 
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of  this  treatise,  while  it  was  confined  to  his  own 
hands,  proving  weak  and  ineffectual,  he  determined 
to  print  it  with  his  name/ in  hopes  that  by  thus 
drawing  on  himself  the  attention  of  all  his  acquaint- 
ance, he  might  establish  a  farther  check  upon  his 
passions.*  Accordingly,  in  1701,  he  gave  it  to  the 
world  with  a  dedication  to  his  patron  Lord,Cutts,f 
who  appointed  him  his  private  secretary,  and. had 
Kkewta^p™c««d  for  bin.  a  company  ^Lr6U^- 
Fusileers.  So  gross,  however,  was  the  contradiction 
between  the  tenor  of  his  work  and  the  general  course 
of  ^is  life,  that  it  not  only  exposed  him  to  pain- 
ful raillery,  but  was  also  attended  with  more  un- 
welcome consesequences.  From  being  thought  no 
undelightful  companion,  he  was  now  reckoned  a 
very  disagreeable  fellow.  One  or  two  of  his  old 
comrades  thought  fit  to  insult  him,  and  try  their 

■      > 

*  Denham  was  another  instance  of  an  author  attempting  to 
write  himself  out  of  his  follies.  But  **  a  man  (as  Johnson  has 
well  observed)  who  proposes  schemes  of  life  in  abstraction  and 
disengagement,  exempt  from  the  enticements  of  hope,  the  soli- 
citations of  affection,  the  importunities  of  appetite,  or  the  de- 
pressions of  fear,  is  in  the  same  state  with  him  that  teaches 
upon  land  the  art  of  navigation,  to  whom  the  sea  is  always 
smooth  and  the  wind  always  prosperous,"  (Rambler,  14.) 

f  It  begins  as  foHows:  .    « 

•  My  Lord,  <  Tomr  Guards  March  23,  170L 

*  The  address  of  the  following  papers  is  so  very  much  due  to 
your  liOrdship,  that  they  are  but  a  mere  report  of  what  has 
passed  upon  guard  to  my  Commander ;  for  they  were  written  upon 
duty,  and  when  the  mmd  was  perfectly  disengaged  and  at  leisure,' 
in  the  silent  watch  of  the  night,  to  run  over  the  busy  dream  of 
the  day;  and  the  vigilance,  which  obliges  us  to  suppose  an  enemy 
always  near  us,  has  awakened  a  sense  that  there  is  a  restless  and 
Qubtile  one,  which  constantly  attends  our  steps  and  meditates 
our  ruin,  &c," 
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valour  upon  him;  and  every  body  contrasted  the 
slightest  levity  in  his  words  and  actions  with  the  cha- 
racter of  a  *  Christian  Hero.' 

With  a  view,  therefore,  of  enlivening  *  his  character,' 
he  composed  his  Comedy  called  *  The  Funeral,  or 
Grief  Alamode.'  This  performance  met  with  a 
very  favourable  reception  upon  the  stage;  but  it's 
success  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  author's  interest  in 
the  army,  and  the  zeal  of  his  fellow-soldiers.  **  No- 
thing," he  himself  has  somewhere  observed,  **  ever 
makes  the  town  so  fond  of  a  man,  as  a  successful 
play."  Accordingly  this  recommendation,  with  some 
otKer  particulars  displayed  to  his  advantage,  procured 
him  the  notice  of  his  Sovereign ;  and  his  name,  as 
one  to  be  provided  for,  was  entered  (he  informs  us) 
in*  the  last  table-book  ever  worn  by  William  lit 
But  his  hopes  were  firustrated  by  the  death  of  his 
royal  patron. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  reign,  through 
the  interest  of  the  Earls  of  Halifax  and  Sunderland^ 
to  whom  he  was  recommended  by  Addison,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Writership  of  the  Gazette;  an 
humble  appendage  to  the  ministry,  requiring  chiefly 
the  qualities  of  obedience  and  discretion.  Soon 
afterward,  with  the  aid  of  the  same  generous  fiiend, 
he  produced  his  second  comedy,  called  *  The  Tender 
Husband,  or  the  Accomplished  Fools;'  which  was 
acted,  in  the  year  1704,  with  considerable  success. 
But  his  next  play,  *  The  Lying  Lovers,'  met  with  a 
very  different  reception.*  In  his  preceding  dramas, 
fie  had  steadily  preserved  the  point  of  morality:  in 
this,  he  paid  a  more  scrupulous  attention  to  the 
interests  of  virtue.  Animated  by  the  writings  of 
Collier  (which  were  then  much  read,  and  of  which 
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he  professed  himself  a  great  admirer)  he  detez^ 
mined  with  honest  ambition  to  attempt  a  comedy, 
that  might  be  no  improper  entertainment  in  a 
Christian  commonwealth.  He  had  the  mortifica* 
tion,  however j,  to  see  his  play,  as  he  himself  ex- 
presses it,  "  damned  for  it's  piety : "  a  fete,  which 
it  certainly  does  not  appear  to  have  deserved  on 
any  account  within  the  province-  of  a  dramatic 
tribunal. 

Disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  inculcating 
morality  upon  the  stage,  he  now  turned  his  thoughts 
to  other  vehicles  of  instruction,  and  in  1709  com- 
menced his  *  Tatler.*  Swift  had  recently  published 
some  humorous  pieces  under  the  name  of  Isaac 
Bickerstaff,  with  such  success,  that  Steele  in  order 
to  recommend  his  own  lucubrations  assumed  the  saine 
signature.  Having  at  the  same  time  secured  the 
assistance  of  it's  original  owner,*  he  brought  out  his 
new  paper  to  the  best  advantage,  and  obtained  for  it 
almost  universal  applause,  f 

He  had  not  been  long  engaged  in  the  *  Tatler,* 
before  Addison,  who  was  then  in  Ireland,  accidentally 
discovering  that  the  pubUcation  was  carried  on  under 
his  direction,  voluntarily  contributed  to  it's  support  i 
supplying,  as  Steele  himself  acknowledges,  some  of 
the  most  admiraUe  discourses  on  serious  subjects,  and 
some  of  the  finest  strokes  of  wit  and  humour  that 


*  To  a  less  extent  however,  as  Mr.  Chakners  affirms,  thaa^ 
the  author  of  Steele's  Life  in  the  *  Biograpkia  Bntannka  *  Yam 
inferred  from  his  warm  acknowledgement  of  Swift's  serviceft 
itpon  the  occasion. 

t  In  it's  outset,  indeed,  it  bore  marks  of  crudity,  as  it  in- 
eluded  the  political  information  of  a  common  newspaper:  but  It 
quickly  improved* 
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are  to  be  found  throughout  the  work.  The  general 
purpose  of  the  Tatler  was  (as  the  author  obs^res) 
*^  to  expose  the  fidse  arts  of  life,  to  pull  off  the  dia- 
guises  of  cunnings  vanity,  and  affectation,  and  to 
recommend  a  general  Edmjdicitj  in  our  dress,  our 
discourse,  and  our  behaviour.''  Nothing  more  was 
aimed  at,  while  Dr.  Swift  was  concerned  in  it ;  nor 
did  the  papers  rise  above  this  design  till  the  change 
of  the  ministiy,  when  Addison  had  leisure  to  en- 
gage more  constantly  in  the  work.  By  his  asastance, 
however,  it's  reputation  was  proportionably  increased: 
the  air  of  the  familiar  was  raised  into  the  sublime ; 
and  the  most  important  subjects  were  treated  with 
degance,  purity,  and  correctness. 

Upward  of  a  year  before  he  began  to  puMish  the 
•  Tatler,'  Steele  married  his  second  wife.  By  his 
first,  a  lady  of  Barbadoes,  he  had  become  pos- 
sessed of  a  plantation  in  that  island,  estimated  ai 
more  than  800/^  per  ann.y  encumbered  however 
with  con^derable  debts  and  legacies.  She  died  a 
few  months  after  their  marriage;  but  of  her  name, 
her  character,  (m*  the  precise  time  of  her  decease,  we 
have  no  account.^  His  second  was  Mary,  daughter 
of  Jonathan  Scurlock  Esq.,  of  Langunnor  in  Wales ; 

*  She  is  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  a  paper  of  the  Tatler 
(No.  117)  written  by  Addison,  of  the  incident  recorded  in  which 
Dr.  Beattie  observes ;  ^'  One  of  the  finest  moral  tales  I  ever 
read  is  an  account  in  the  Tatler,  which  though  it  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  a  real  dream,  comprehends  a  moral  so  sublime  and 
■o  interesting,  that  I  question  whether  any  man  who  attends  t«i 
U  can  ever  forget  it;  uid,  if  he  remembers,  whether  he  pan  ever 
cease  to  be  the  better  for  it/'  (DissertaHons  Moral  and  Critical.) 
He  fell  in  love  with  his  second  wife,  it  has  been  sajd,  as  she 
attended  the  funeral  of  his  first. 
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a  lady  of  great  fortane'  and  beauty,  to  whmn 
he  remained  strongly  attached  to  the  end  of  her 
life- 

In  his  ^  Epistolary  Correspondence/  *  are  many. . 
curious  letters  addressed  to  her,  after  they  were 
married,  from  which  we  select  the  following : 

«  My  Deae  Wife,  «  oa.  8,  1707. 

^  You  were  not,  I  am  sure,  awake  so  soon  as  I 
was  for  you,  and  desired  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
you.     After  that  first  duty,  my  next  is  to  let  you 
know  I  am  in  health  this  morning,  which  I  know; . 
you  are  solicitous  for.     I  believe  it  would  not  be. 
amiss,  if  some  time  this  afternoon  you  took*  a  coach 
or  chair,  and  went  to  see  a  house  next  door  to  Lady  , 
Bulkeley's,  toward  St.  James'  Street,  which  is  to  be  . 
let.    I  have  a  solid  reason  for  quickening  n^y  dili- 
gence in  all  affairs  of  the  world,  which  is,  that  you 
are  my  partaker  in  them,  and  wiU  make  me  labour  ^ 
more  than  any  inclination  of  ambition  or  wealth 
could  do*    Aft;er  I  have  implored  the  help  of  Pro-  ; 
vidence,  I  will  have  no  motive  to  my  actions  but  . 
the  love  of  the  best  creature  living,  to  whom  I  am 
im  obedient  husband, 

"  Rich.  Steele.'* 

"  Madam,  <<  Aug.  12,  1708. 

**  I  have  your  letter,  wherein  you  let  me  know 

that  the  little  dispute  we  have  had  is  far  from  being 

a  trouble  to  you:  nevertheless,  I  assure  you,  any 

disturbance  between  us  is  the  greatest  affliction  to 

*  Published  by  Mr.  Nichols  in  1787^  in  two  volumes,  8vo. 
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me  imaginable.    You  talk  of  *  the  judgement  of  the 

.world; '  I  shall  never  govern  my  actions  by  it,  but  by 

.the  rules  of  morality  and  right  reason.     I  love  you 

better  than'the  light  of  my  eyes,  or  the  life-blood  in 

my  heart :  but,  when  I  have  let  you  know  that,  you 

are  also  to  understand,  that  neither  my  sight  shall 

be  so  far  enchanted,  or  my  affection  so  much  master 

of  me,  as  to  make  me  forget  our  common  interest. 

To  attend  my  business  as  I  ought,  and  improve  my 

fortune,  it  is  necessary  that  my  time  and  my  will 

should  be  under  no  direction  but  my  own.     Pray 

give  my  most  humble   service  to  Mrs.  Binns.     I 

write  all  this  rather  to  explain  my  own  thoughts  to 

you,  than  answer  to  you  distinctly.     I  enclose  it  to 

you,  that  upon  second  thoughts  you  may  see  the 

respectful  manner  in  which  you  treat  your  affectionate, 

&ithful  husband, 

^  Rich.  Steele.'*^ 

«  Deae  Wife, 

**  I  have  been  in  great  pain  of  body  and  mind, 
since  I  came  out.  You  are  extremely  cruel  to  a 
generous  nature,  which  has  a  tenderness  for  you» 
that  renders  your  least  dishumour  insupportably 
af&icting.  After  short  starts  of  passion,  not  to  be 
inclined  to  reconciliation  is  what  is  against  aU  rules 
of  Christianity  and  justice.  When  I  come  home,  I 
beg  to  be  kindly  received;  or  this  will  have  as  ill 
an  effect  upon  my  fortune,  as  on  my  mind  and  body. 

"  Rich.  Steele.** 

**  Dear  Peue,  «  Aug.  28,  1708, 

-  /^  The  aftemoon^oach  shall  bring  you  ten  pounds. 
Your  letter  shows,  you  are  passionately  in  love  with 
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me.  But  we  must  take  our  portion  of  1^  as  it  runs, 
without  repining ;  and  I  consider  that  good-nature, 
added  to  that  beautiful  form  God  has  given  you, 
would  make  a  happiness  too  great  for  human  life. 
Your  most  obl^ed  husband^  and  most  humble  servanl^ 

"  Rich.  Steele.** 

From  many  of  these  letters  it  appears,  that  the 
temper  of  Steele  and  his  wife  were  in  some  respects 
extremely  different,  which  often  occasioned  disagree- 
ments  between  them.  They  appear,  in  fact,  never  to 
have  parted  without  bickerings;  yet  during  their  being 
asunder,  he  often  wrote  to  her  three  or  four  passionate 
notes  in  a  day,  dated  from  his  office  or  a  bookseller's^ 
shop  or  a  friend's  house,  e.  g. 

*^  I  beg  of  you  not  to  be  impatient,  though  it  be 
an.hour  before  you  see  your  obliged  husbanc^ 


n 


"  Rich.  Steele. 

^  Dear  Petje, 

**  Forgive  me  dining  abroad,  and  let  Will  carry 
Hie  papers  to  Buckley's.    Your  fond  devoted 


"R.  S.** 

**  Dear  Peue, 

**  I  am  very  sleepy  and  tired,  but  could  not  think 
of  closing  my  eyes  tiU  I  had  told  you  I  am,  dearest 
creature,  your  most  affectionate  faithfiil  husband, 

"  R.  Steele.** 

From  other  notes  it  appears  to  have  been  in  con- 
sequence of  the  connubial  mandate  of  his  fair  despol^i 
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that  he  thus  gave  her  **  dn  account  of  €mry  trifle 
and  minute  of  his  time.''  He  was  highly  improvideht^ 
and  fiberal  even  to  a  degree  of  prbdigaUtj ;  whfle  she 
was  not  merely  prudent^  but  parsimonious,  hoai!din|; 
the  greatest  part,  of  her  income,  of  which  she  had 
cautiously  reserved  the  management  idmost  entire^ 
to  herself. 

His  inattention  to  economy  often  involved  him  iit 
considerable  difficulties.     Dr.  Johnson  says,  "  Steete, 
whose  iriiprudence  of  generosity  or  vanity  of  profii- 
sion  kept  him   always  incurably  necessitous,  upcm 
some  pressing  exigence  in  an  evil  hour  borrowed  a 
hundred  pounds   of  hid  Mend  Acklisonj   probaUy 
without  much  purpose  of  repayment ;  but  Addison^ 
who  seems  to  have  had  other  notions  of  a  hundred 
jlbunds,  grew  impatient  of  delay,  and  reclaimed  his 
loan  by  an  execution.     Steele  felt  with  great  sensi- 
faiHty  the  obduracy  of  his  creditor ;  but  with  emo» 
tions   of  sorrow,   rather  than  of  angto.''      Of  this 
^^nsaction,   which  Johnson  has  represented  in  d 
manner  highly  injurious  to  Addison,  the  following 
appears  to  be  the  true  account :  Stede  had  built,  and 
inhabited  for  a  few  years,  a  small  but  elegant  house 
adjoining  to  the  side  of  the  palace  of  Hampton 
Court ;  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  *  the  Hovel  at 
Hampton  Wick.'*      Here  he  lived  in  a  manner^ 

*  **  He  wrote  livel3^  Essays/^  it  has  been  remarked,  ^*  on  the 
follies  of  the  day  in  an  enormous  black  peruke,  which  cost  him 
fifty  guineas !  He  built  an  elegant  villa ;  but,  as  he  was  always 
inculcating  economy,  he  dates  irom  *  the  Hoyel !'  He  detected 
the  fallacy  of  the  South  Sea  scheme,  wiiile  he  himself  invented 
projects  not  inferior  either  in  magnificence  or  in  misery !  He 
even  turned  alchemist,  and  wanted  to  gain  gold^merely  to  ditf-^ 
tribute  it  I*' 
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which  his  finances  would  by  no  means  admit ;  and^ 
being  much  embarrassed  for  money,  borrowed  a 
thousand  pounds  of  Addison  on  this  house  and  it's 
furniture,  giving  bond  and  judgement  for  it's  repay- 
ment at  the  end  of  twelve  months.  Addison  finding . 
that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  Steele,  to  compel  him 
to  quit  his  house  at  Hampton,  on  the  forfeiture  of  his 
bond  directed  his  attorney  to  proceed  to  execution*. 
The  property  was,  accordingly,  sold;  and  the  surplus 
Addison  remitted  to  Steele,  with  a  letter  stating  his, 
anxious  wish  by  th^is  extraordinary  proceeding,  *  to 
awaken  him,  if  possible,  from  a  lethargy  which  must 
end  in  his  inevitable  ruin,'  Steele  received  the  letter, 
with  his  wonted  gayety,  met  his  friend  as  usual,  and 
declared  that  *  he  always  considered  this  step  as 
really  intended  to  do  him  service.'  f . 

•  The  success,  which  the  Tatler  obtained,  with  it's 
partiality  to  the  existing  administration,  was  highly 
favourable  not  only  to  the  fame,  but  also  to  the  in- 
terest of  it's  author;  and,  in  1710,  he  was  made  a 
Conunissioner  of  the  Stamp  Duties.  During  the  samc^ 
year,  upon  the  change  of  the  ministry,  he  adhered 
to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  honour  of  whose 
esteem  and  friendship  he  had  for  some  time  enjoyed; 
and  when  his  Grace  was  dismissed  firom  all .  employ- 
ments, he  addressed  to  him  a  letter,  under  the  title 
of  ^  The  Englishman's  Thanks  to  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough.' As  he  still,  however,  continued  to  hold 
his  place  in  the  Stamp  Office  under  the  new  cabinet, 
he  restrained  his  pen  firom  political  subjects;  and, 
having  dropped  the  *  Tatler,'  drew  up  the  plan  of 
the  *  Spectator '  in  concert  with  Mr.  Addison,  whose 
assistance  was  the  chief  support  of  that  admirable 
work.  It  made  it's  first  appearance  in  March  1710-11, 
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was  discontiiiued  in  December  1712,  resumed  in 
June  1714,  and  completed  in  the  December  of  the 
same  year. 

By.  the  unexampled  applauses  which  followed  this 
invaluable  series  of  essays,  Steele  was  encouraged  to 
prosecute  the  same  design  under  a  different  title: 
and  accordingly,  soon  after  it's  final  discontinuance 
he  began  the  '  Guardian;'  the  first  number  of  which 
was  published  in  March,  and  the  last  in  October, 
1718.  But  in  the  course  of  this  paper  he  gave  his 
pen  so  £ree  a  political  range,  that  some  of  his  friends 
were  dissatisfied  with  his  manner  of  conducting  it ; 
and  Pope  and  Congreve  withdrew  their  assistance^ 
This,  however,  was  no  check  to  his  ardor :  he  had 
strenuously  engaged  against  the  ministry,  and  he 
0as  determined  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  in 
his  favourite  cause.  Hence,  he  resolved  to  procure 
a  seat  in  the  House,  of  Commons  at  the  ensuing 
election,  for  no  other  reason  (as  he  observes)  but  to 
say  more  for  the  good  of  his  deluded  country ;  re- 
signing at  the  same  time  his  appointment  in  the 
Stamp  Office  and  his  pension  as  servant  to  the  late 
Prince  Gteorge  of  Denmark,  which  her  Majesty  had 
been  graciously  pleased  to  continue  to  him.^  He 
then  published  his  celebrated  Letter  to  the  Guardian^ 
on  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk ;  and,  parliament  being 
dissolved  the  next  day,  wrote  several  other  vehement 
tracts  against  the  administration. 

In  August,  1713,   he  was  elected  member   for 
Stockbridge ;  and,  in  the  following  October,  his  ^Eng- 

*  The.same  mark  ofrespect  was  shown  to  the  whole  family 
of  that  Prince. 
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Mshmaa '  made  it's  appearance.  During  the  coufse 
of  this  publication,  he  also  issued,  ^  The  Crisis,  or  a 
Discourse  representing  from  the  most  ancient  Records 
the  just  Causes  of  the  late  Revolution,  and  the  several 
Settlements  of  the  Crown  of  England  and  Sootiand 
on  her  Majesty ;  ai^  on  the  demise  of  her  Msgestj 
without  issue^  upon  the  most  illustrious  Princesa 
Sophia  Electress  and  Duchess  Dowager  of  Hanover, 
and  the  heirs  of  her  bodj  (being  Protestants)  by  pre<^ 
idous  Acts  of  both  Parliaments  of  the  late  kingdoms 
of  England  and  Scotland,  and  confirmed  by  the  Par-« 
liament  c^  Great  Britain.  With  tmne  seasonable 
Remarks  on  the  Danger  6f  a  Popish  Successor/  ^ 

^  The  nature  of  this  Treatise,  and  the  occasion  of  his  writnig 
kf  he  himself  explains  in  his  *  Apology;'  where  he  tells  tij^ 
that  *  the  plan  of  the  work  was  first  hinted  to  him  by  his  iriend 
Mr.  More,  of  the  Inner  Tenaple,  a  gentleman  well  skilled 
in  the  laws  and  constitution  of  this  kingdom ;  who  in  some 
incidental  discourse  on  politics,  took  notice  of  the  insinua- 
tions daily  thrown  out  of  the  daggers  menacing  the  Protestant 
Succession,  aiid  conduded  with  obserfing,  that  *  he  thought 
Mr.  Steele,  from  his  populari^  as  a  writer,  might  be  more 
instrumental  toward  curing  the  evil  of  disaffection  to  the  House 
of  Hanover  than  any  private  man  in  England : '  adding,  that 
*  the  evil  seemed  only  to  flow  from  mere  inattentioa  to  ihe 
obligations,  which  we  owed  to  that  illustrious  House;  and, 
therefore  (said  he)  if  the  laws  to  this  purpose  were  reprinted^ 
together  with  a  warm  preface  and  a  well«urged  peroration, 
it  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  good  effects  it  would  have.* 
Struck  with  the  suggestion,  Steele  persuaded  More  to  sup- 
ply the  laW'part^  and  speedity  feiished  the  rest:  he  would 
not,  howerer,  venture  to  publish  it,  till  it  had  been  submitted 
to  the  inspection  of  some  other  friends.  ^<  When  the  *  Crisis,* '' 
says  he,  **  was  written  hand  in  hand  with  Mr.  More,  I^  who 
was  to  answer  fi>r  it  with  my  all,  would  not  venture  iq>on  my 
own  single  judgement.    Therefore^  I  caused  it  to  be  printed; 
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The  pnbficaftion  of  this  pece  was  productive  0f 
very  sterious  results  to  the  author.  From  the  first, 
indeed,  he  had  been  fully  aware  of  tte  danger,  to 
which  it  might  expose  him. 

It  was  immediately  attacked  with  extreme  severky 
by  Dr.  Swift  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  The  Public 
Spirit  of  the  Whigs  set  fortih,  in  thdr  generous  En- 
couragement of  the  Author  of  tlie  ^  Crisis. ' ''  But 
it  was  not  till  the  twelfth  of  March,  1713-14,  that  it 
feu  undesc  liie  cognisance  of  the  Hoi»9e  of  Commons. 
The  probaMe  consequences  of  Steeled  having  a  seat 
in  that  assemUy  had  been  ibreseen  by  the  opposite 
party,  and  had  even  been  pointed  out  by  the  writer 
of  the  ^  Examiner ;  *  who  in  one  of  his  papers  re* 
mailed,  that  ^  Mr»  Steele  was  never  so  dear  to 
ISie  Whigs,  as  sdnce  he  let  them  know  that  he 
durst  insult  the  Queen.  This  has  made  him  their 
favourite,  and  one  of  their  authors  has  made  his  duU 
panegyric  upon  him  already  for  it ;  while  another  set 

«ad  left  one  copy  wkh  Mr.  Addison,  another  with  Mr.  Lech- 
tnerej  another  wilh  Mr.  Miodbuil,  and  another  widi  Mr«  Hoadly. 
From  these  corrected  copies  the  *  Crisis '  became  the  piece  it  is. 
When  I  thought  it  my  duty,  I  thank  God  I  had  no  farther  con- 
sideration for  myself  than  to  do  it  in  a  lawful  and  proper  way,  so 
as  to  give  no  di^ragement  to  a  glorious  cause  from  my  indis- 
cretion, or  want  of  judgement.  I  was  willing  to  ripen  the  ques* 
iion  of  the  Succesiion  upon  my  own  head." 

In  the  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Dr.  Wagstaffe,  printed  by 
Bowyer  in  1726,  occurs  the  Character  of  Steele,  written  at  the 
latter  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  after  he  had  endeavoured 
to  distmguish  himself,  in  opposition  to  the  existing  ministryi  by 
publishing  his  *  Crisis.'  So  far,  however,  was  the  author  from 
having  any  personal  pique  or  enmity  against  the  subject  of  his 
satire,  that  at  the  time  of  his  writing  it,  it  is  believed,  he  did 
not  so  much  as  know  him  even  by  sight :  nor,  indeed,  was  it 
ever  in  bis  nature  to  bear  malice  against  any  man. 
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of  them  are  to  get  him  chosen  for  the  next  parlia- 
ment, that  he  may  carry  on  his  insults  there,  and 
obtain  the  honour,  as  another  of  their  haughty 
lead  ers  has  already  done,  of  being  expelled  the 
House/* 

The  event  showed,  that  this  warning  was  pro- 
phetic ;  for  upon  the  meeting  of  parliament,  immedi- 
ately after  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  had  been  proposed 
las  Speaker,  Mr.  Steele,  having  previously  expressed 
his  concurrence  in  that  nomination,  proceeded  to 
animadvert  upon  some  recent  transactions  in  a 
manner  which  occasioned  no  small  commotion.  The 
ministry  therefore,  determined  to  lose  no  time  in 
endeavouring  to  obviate  the  eflForts  of  so  resolute 
a  member.  Accordingly,  on  the  twelfth  of  March 
Mr.  Auditor  Foley,  the  cousin  of  the  Earl  of  Oxfoiti/' 
made  a  formal  complaint  of  three  printed  pamphlets 
published  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Steele,  as  contain- 
ing several  paragraphs  tending  to  sedition,  highly 
reflecting  upon  her  Majesty,  and  arraigning  her  ad- 
ministration and  government ;  which  pamphlets  being 
laid  upon  the  table,  Mr.  Steele  was  ordered  to  attend 
in  his  place. 

On  making  his  appearance,  he  freely  acknowledged 
the  pamphlets,  and  the  several  paragraphs  therein 
which  had  been  read  to  the  House,  to  be  part  of  his 
writings ;  and  added,  that  *  he  wrote  them  in  behalf 
of  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  now  owned  them  with 
the  same  cheerfulness  and  satisfaction  with  which  he 
had  abjured  the  Pretender.'  He,  then,  desired  per- 
mission to  answer  the  accusation  paragraph  by  para- 
graph ;  but  though  he  was  powerfiiUy  supported,  it 
was  carried,  that  *  he  should  defend  himself  generally 
upon  the  charge  made  against  him/    In  this  he  wa$ 
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assisted  by  his  fneiid  Addison,'*'  member  for  Malms- 
'  bury,  who  sat  near  him  to  prompt  him  upon  occasion; 
and  in  a  speech  of  nearly  three  hours,  he  vindicated 
himself  with  such  temperate  and  manly  eloquence,  as 
gave  entire  satisfaction  to  all  who  were  not  inveter* 

atel7  prepossessed  against  him 

But  though'  the  two  brothers  Robert  and  Horace 
Walpde,  Lords  Finch,  Lumley,  and  Hinchinbroke^ 
and  several  other  members  spoke  with  great  spirit 
in  his  favour,  it  was  voted  by  245  against  152t 
1.  *  That  a  printed  pamphlet,  entitled  the  *  Eng- 
lishman,' being  the  close  of  the  paper  so,  called,  and 
one  other  pamphlet,  entitled  the  *  Crisis,'  written  by 
Richard  Steele  Esq.,  a  member  of  that  House,  were 
scandalous  and  seditious  libels,  containing  many  ex-* 
"{iressions  highly  reflecting  upon  her  Majesty,  and 
upon  the  nobility,  gentry,  clergy,  and  Universities 
of  this  kingdom ;  maliciously  insinuating,  that  ^.  the 
Protestant  Succession  in  the  House  of  Hanover  was 
in  danger  under  her  Majesty's  administration/ .  and 
"  tending  to  alienate  the  affections  of  her  Majesty's 
~  good  subjects,  and  to  create  jealousies  and  divisions 
among  them : 

2.  That  Richard  Steele  Esq.,  for  his  offence  in 
writing  and  publishing  the  said  scandalous  and  sedi- 
tious  Ubels,  be  expelled  the  House.' 

Be  now  determined  to  exert  his  talents  in  the 
way,  to  which  he  had  been  so  long  accustomed,  and 
accordingly  pubHshed  two  periodical  papers :  the  first, 

•  *  Addison  received  the  speech,  delivered  upon  this  occasion  by 
Steele^  from  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  was  able  however  on  the 
ensuing  day  to  pronounce  a  second  of  a  totally  different  struc- 
ture, though  not  of  inferior  merit,  in  his  own  person.  See  tbn 
Life  of  Walpole* 
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called  the  '  S^poiuter/  appeared  in  February,  1714; 
nod  die  seoond,  under  the  name  of  the  ^  R^et^'  * 
in  the  April  foUowing.  In  ihe  sixth  number  of  tbe 
latter,  he  gives  an  account  of  hia  design  to  draw  up 
the  History  of  the  Duke  of  Mariborough^  fiiom  the 
date  of  his  Grace's  commissions  of  Captain  General 
and  nenipotentiary  to  their  expiration ;  of  which 
history,  '  the  proper  materials,'  as  he  informs  us, 
f  were  in  bis  custody : '  but  the  work  was  never  ex- 
ecuted. 

,.  He  wrote,  however,  several  political  pieces  about 
this  time ;  and  published  likewise  a  tieatise,  entitled 
<  The  Rmnish  Ecclesiastical  History  of  late  Years.' 
This,  he  observes,  is  no  more  than  a  statement  of 
some  oollateral  and  contemporary  circumstances  and 
secret  passages,  joined  to  q|i  account  of  the  ceremony 
of  the  last  inauguration  of  the  saints  by  his  Hoii*' 
ness  the  Pope ;  which  i^umishes  a  lively  idea  of  die 
pageantry  used  in  that  church  to  strike  the  imagi- 
nation (^the  vulgar,  and  n§eds  only  to  be  repeated  to 
give  any  serious  man  an  abhorrence  of  their  idolatry. 
The  object  of  it  was,  to  prejudice  the  cause  of  th? 
Pretender,  then  supposed  to  be  gaining  ground  in 
England;  and  the  subjoined  Appendix  consists  of 
particulars  admirably  calculated  for  the  purpose. 

As  he  was  extremely  zealous  for  the  succession  of 
the  House  of  Hanover,  he  presented  to  George  I.,  on 
the  eighth  of  April  1715,  an  address  (which  had  been 
drawn  up  by  himself)  from  the  lieuten^cy  ef  Mid» 
dlesex  and  Westminster.  He  had,  some  time  before, 
been  appointed  a  Justice  of  Peace,  and  one  of  the 
Deputy  Lieutenants,  for  that  county.     He  now  re- 

*  In  opposition  to  the  '  Examiner.^ 
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ceiyed  the  honcmr  of  knighthood ;  and  was  shortly 
afterward  appointed  Surveyor  of  the  Royal  l^ablesot 
Hampton  Court.  He,  subsequently,  obtained  a  share 
in  the  patent  of  one  of  the  play-houses,  which  was 
productive  of  considerable  emolument ;  and  he  was 
elected  member  for  Bcnroughtnidge  in  Yorkshire.  But 
these  w^re  compensation  greatly  inadequate  to  his 
pretensions.*  And,  as  he  continued  to  want  economy, 
he  was  still  frequently  involved  in  difficulties.! 

As  a  member  of  parliament,  S&r  Richard  Steele 
appears  always  to  have  bc^ved  with  great  puUic 
spirit ;  but  this  did  not  tend  to  advance  his  fi)rtune, 
in  the  reign  either  of  Queen  Anne,  or  <tf  her  suc^ 
cessor.  He,  also,  engaged  in  some  projects,  which 
were  not  advantageous  to  him.  In  1717,  he  was 
'appointed  one  of  the  Commissibners  for  inquiring 
into  the  estates  forfeited  by  the  Scottish  rebellion. 
This  appointment  earned  him  into  that  part  of  the 

*  In  August  1715,  indeed,  he  received  from  Sir  Robert  Wfd- 
pole,  '  for  special  services,'  5002.  But  this,  which  was  strongly 
nitt^presented  at  the  tiine,  is  fully  explained  in  NichoPs  Life 
fif  Welsted,  prefixed  to  his  Worjcs,  octavo,  1787. 

f  Upon  one  of  these  occasions,  having  invited  to  his  house  a 
number  of  persons  of  the  first  quality,  he  surprised  them  by  the 
number  of  liveries  which  surrounded  the  table.  After  dinner,  one 
of  tbeai  iaqniring,  '  How  «uch  an  expensive  train  of  domestics 
could  be  consistent  with  his  fortune  \ '.  ^  Th^y  were  fellows,'  he 
replied,  <  of  whom  he  would  very  willingly  be  rid.'  Being  then 
asked,  *  Why  he  did  not  discharge  them  \  *  he  confessed  that 
they  were  *  bailifis,  who  had  introduced  themselves  with  an 
«x6cution ;  and  whom,  since  he  could  not  send  them  away,  he 
^d  IhouglM:  it  convenient  to  embellish  with  liveries,  that  they 
might  do  him  credit  while  they  stayed.'  Diverted  with  the  ex- 
pedient, his  guests  by  paying  the  debt  discharged  the  attend- 
ance; obligihg  him  however  to  promise,  that  *they  should  never 
find  him  again  graced  with  a  retinue  of  a  similar  kind.' 
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United  Kingdom,  where  he  received  from  some  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  distinguished  marks  of  re-^ 
spect. 

WhUe  he  remained  in  the  North,  he  conceived 
the  project  of  forming  an  union  between  the  two 
Churches,  and  for  this  purpose  held  conferences 
with  several  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  on  the 
restoration  of  episcopacy.  A  striking  feature,  indeed, 
in  his  character  was,  that  of  being  a  projector;  at 
once  both  an  effect  and  a  cause  of  his  perpetual 
embarrassments.  A  plan  for  conveying  fish  alive  to 
market,  for  which  he  obtained  a*  patent  in  171 8, 
instead  of  retrieving  lib  affairs,  only  involved  them 
more  deeply. 

In  1719,  he  published  a  *  Letter  to  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,'  concerning  a  bill  for  limiting  the  peerage, 
which  he  had  previously  opposed  in  the  House  of 
Commons.*  He,  also,  wrote  against  it  in  a  periodic 
cal  paper  called  the  *  Plebeian ; '  upon  which  occasion, 
Addison  opposed  him  in  another  periodical  paper, 
entitled  the  ^  Old  Whig.' 

About  this  time,  his  licence  for  acting  plays  was 
revoked,  and  his  patent  at  the  instance  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  rendered  ineffectual ;  a  stroke  the  mor^ 
afflictive,  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  one  to  whom 
he  had  dedicated  his  political  writings,  and  whose 
patronage  he  most  gratefully  acknowledges.  This 
was  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  upon  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Chamberlainship,  sent  for  Steele  and  his 
co-partners,  and  in  an  absolute  manner  offered  them 
a  liceilce,  demanding  the  resignation  of  their  patent, 

*  He  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  Triennial  Act,  and  of  the 
Occasional  Conformity  and  Schism  Acts.  . 
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which  Sir  Richard  presumed  as  absolutely  to  refuse. 
He,  at  the  same  time,  petitioned  the  King  for  his 
protection,  in  the  grant  which  he  had  conferred  upon 
him.  Thus  the  matter  rested  for  many  months.  The- 
next  molestation  which  the  managers  received  was> 
the  Chamberlaitfs  order  to  dismiss  Mr.  Gibber.  They 
obeyed :  but  Steele  in  a  Letter  to  the  Duke,  expressd 
his  sorrow,  that  *  his  Grace  would  give  him  no  better 
occasion  of  showing  his  duty  than  by  bearing  oppres- 
sion from  him.'  The  reply  was  a  message,  forbid« 
ding  the  author  of  it  *  ever  to  visit  him,  or  to  write 
or  speak  to  him*  any  more.'  Steele,  immediately, 
appealed  to  the  public.  He  had  recently  formed  the 
plan  of  a  periodical  paper,  under  the  title  of  the 
*  Theatre,'  of  which  some  numbers  had  already  ap- 
peared:*  and,  in  this,  he  gave  a  particular  detail 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  whole  affair.  Soon 
afterward  he  published,  *  The  State  of  the  Case 
between  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  his  Majesty's 
Household,  and  the  Governor  of  the  Royal  Com- 
pany of  Comedians,   with   th^  Opinions   of  Pem- 

*  It  was  in  No.  12  of  this  publication,  that  Steele  inserted 
the  beautiful  contrast  between  himself  and  Mr.  Addison: 
**  There  never  was  a  more  strict  friendship,  than  between  ^  these 
gentlemen ;  nor  had  they  ever  any  difference,  but  what  proceeded 
from  their  different  way  of  pursuing  the  same  thing.  The  one 
with  patience,  foresight,  and  temperate  address  always  awaited 
and  stemmed  the  torrent ;  while  the  other  often  plunged  himself 
into  it,  and  was  as  often  taken  out  by  the  temper  of  him,  who 
stood  weeping  on  the  bank  for  his  safety,  whom  he  could  not 
dissuade  from  leaping  into  it.  Thus  these  two  men  lived  for 
some  years  last  past,  shunning  each  other,  but  still  preserving 
the  most  passionate  concern  for  their  mutual  welfare.  But  when 
they  met,  they  were  as  unreserved  as  boys,  and  talked  of  the 
greatest  affairs,  upon  which  they  saw  where  they  differed,  with- 
out pressing  (what  they  knew  impossible)  to  convert  each  other.*' 
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berton,  Northy,  and  Paiker  concerning  die  Theatre/ 
In  tins  pamphlet  he  computes  the  loss,  which  he 
had  sifistained  by  the  measure  in  questioa,  at  iktie 
less  than  10,000/.  He  then  dedbures,  that  he  never 
did  one  act  to  provoke  the  attempt :  ^*  nor  does  the 
€!faamberlain  {Kretaiid  to  assign  any  direct  reason  of 
forfeiture,  but  openly  and  wittingly  declares,  *  He 
will  ruin  Steele ; '  which,  in  a  man  in  his  circumstan- 
ces against  one  in  mine,  is  as  giteat  as  the  humour  of 
Malagene  in  the  comedy,  who  valued  himself  upon 
Ids  actinty  in  tripping  up  cripples.^ 

Wlule  Steele  was  smking  under  tMs  persecuticHi, 
he  was  rudely  attacked  from  another  quarter.  At 
the  commencement  of  his  *  Theatre,'  he  had  assumed 
the  name  of  Sir  John  Edgar ;  and,  under  that  appel- 
lation, he  was  noVmost  injuriously  treated  by  Dennis 
in  a  scurrilous  pamphlet,  entitled  ^  The  Character  and 
Conduct  of  Sir  John  Edgar,  called  by  himself  Sole 
Monarch  of  the  Stage  in  Drury  Lane,  and  his  three 
Dqiuty  Governors;  in  two  Letters  to  Sir  John 
Edgar.*  To  this  insult  he  replied  in  the  *  Theatre; ' 
treating  his  adversary,  as  the  impotence  of  the  attack 
was  unworthy  a  serious  rebuke,  with  his  usual  gayety 
and  good  humour. 

In  the  midst  oi  these  private  concerns,  he  found 
time  to  employ  his  pen  in  the  service  of  the  pubKi^ 
by  writing  against  the  mischievous  South  Sea  scheme. 
His  first  piece  on  this  topic  was  called,  *  The  Crisis 
of  Property.'  Tlus  was,  i^edUy,  ^followed  by  *A 
Nation  a  Family ;  or,  A  Plan  of  the  Improvement  oi 
the  South  Sea  Proposals,'  He,  likewise,  introduced 
the  subject  into  the  *  Theatre ; '  and,  by  his  spirited 
opposition  to  the  project,  greatly  inqr^wed  his  i^q?iu 
tation  as  a  patriot. 
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When  his  patent  for  the  theatre  wa9  revoked,  hi» 
friend  Sh*  Robert  Walpole  had  resigned  his  place  <^ 
First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury :  but  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  yew  1721>  he  was  recalled  to  that 
station^  and  Sir  Richard  quickly  experienced  the  be- 
nefit of  his  reinstiU;ement  Within  a  few  weeks^  he 
was  restored  to  his  former  authority  in  I>rui7  Lane. 

Unda:  these  happier  circumstances,  it  was  not  long 
iief<»re  he  brought  upon  the  stage  his  ^Consdoua 
Lovers,'  which  has  long  stood  at  the  head  of  moral 
and  sentimental  comedies,  with  the  greatest  apj^WM^ 
The  profits  of  this  play,  accruing  from  the  represeo* 
tation,  must  have  bee^  considerable ;  and  he  published 
it  soon  afterward,  with  a  dedici^n  to  the  King,  fov 
which  he  received  a  mimificent  present  of  500l« 
But,  notwithstanding  this  royal  bounty,  he  was  900a 
afterward  compelled  to  throw  his  affairs  into  the 
hands  of  lawyersand  trustees :  his  share  in  the  jday* 
house  was  sold,  and  a  law-suit  commenced  with  tha 
other  managers,  which  in  1796  was  detemuaed 
against  hint 

His  heedless  jffodigality  having  brought  him  into 
this  situation^  he  determined^  out  of  a  principle  of 
justice  to  his  creditors,  to  withdraw  himself  from  tibe 
expenses  of  the  ccqiitalt  whUe  he  had  yet  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  satisfying  their  demands  Accordingly,, 
he  retired  to  his  seat  at  Langunnor,  near  Caermar^ 
then,  in  Wales.  But  his  good  intentions  were,  in  a 
great  measure,  disappointed:  for  he  had  not  been  long 
in  this  retirement,  before  he  was  seized  with  a  para- 
lytic disorder,  which  vitally  impaired  his  understand- 
ing ;  and  having  languished  for  some  time,  he  died 
September  21, 17!SI9>  and  was  privately  interr^  act 
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cording  to  his  own  desire^  in  the  chwxh  of  Cder- 
marthen. 

He  was  a  man  of  undissembled  and  extensive  be** 
nevolence ;  a  friend  to  the  friendless^  and  as  far  as 
his  circumstances  would  permit,  a  father  to  the  or- 
phan. His  works  are  chaste  and  manly;  he  himself 
admired  Virtue,  and  he  drew  her  as  lovely  as  she  is. 
He  celebrates  a  generous  action,  with  a  warmth  pecu- 
liar to  a  good  heart.  He  was  a  stranger  to  the  most 
distant  appearance  of  envy  or  malevolence,  never 
jealous  of  any  man's  growing  reputation,*  and  so  far 
from  arrogatmg  any  praise  to  himself  from  his  con- 
junction with  Addison,  that  he  was  the  first  who  de-, 
ared  him  to  distinguish  his  papers  in  the  *  Spectator,*^ 
and  after  the  death  of  that  friend  was  a  faithM 
guardian  of  his  fame.  His  greatest  error  was,  want 
of  economy.  It  is  said,  in  Gibber's  *  Lives  of  the 
Poets,'  *^  He  was  the  most  agreeable,  and  (if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  expression)  the  most  innocent  rake  that 
6ver  trod  the  rounds;  of  indulgence." 

"  In  the  *  Tatler '  (observes  one  of  his  contempora- 
ries) he  began  a  work,  which  at  once  refined  our  lan- 
guage and  improved  our  morals.  None  ever  at-s 
tempted  with  more  success  to  form  the  mind  to  virr 
tue,  or  polish  the  manners  of  common  life ;  none  ever 
touched  the  passions  in  that  pleasing  prevailing  me-r 
thod,  or  so  well  inculcated  the  most  useful  and  iur 
stnictive  lessons.  I  say,  none  did  ever  thus  happUy 
perform  so  important  a  work  as  these  illustrious^. 

*  Before  Pope's  Messiah  was  inserted  in  the  Spectator,  the 
author  submitted  it  to  the  perusal  of  Steele,  and  corrected  it  ia 
compliance  with  his  criticisms.  From  Pope  this  was  no  incon* 
siderable  tribute  to  the  judgement  of  Steele. 
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legues,  who  by  adapting  themselves  to  the  pleasures, 
promoted  the  best  virtues  of  human  nature ;  insinu- 
ated themselves  by  all  the  arts  of  fine  persuasion; 
employed  the  most  delicate  wit  and  humour  in  the 
cause  of  truth  and  good  sense;*  nor  gave  offence  to 
the  most  rigid  devotees  or  loosest  debauchees,  but 
soon  grew  popular,  though  advocates  of  virtue. 

.  ''  He  spoke  in  parliament,  and  appeared  from  the 
press,  with  a  warm  and  generous  freedom.  He  dif* 
fered  fitmi  those  in  authority,  without  libeflii^  their 
penons :  no  scandalous  parallels,  no  vogeiitlemaiilike 
invectives  or  womanish  railii^s,  are  to  be  found  in  his 
writings.  He  spcke  to  &cts,  and  things  of  public 
concern,  nor  invented  nor  revived  any  little  stories  to 
Macken  the  reputation  of  others :  in  short,  he  was  at 
wat  with  no  man's  fortunes  or  places ;  and  he  greatly 
despised  all  lucrative  considerations. 

^^  Add  this  to  his  character,  he  had  an  enthusiasm 
of  honour,  insomuch  that  he  was  always  most  ready 
to  appear  for  the  truth,  when  it  was  most  difficult  and 
dangerous:  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  stand  in 
the  breach,  when  no  man  else  would ;  and  his  intre- 
pidity was  a  public  advantage. 

<  "  Witness  his  memorable  Address  to  the  Clergy  iii 
Defence  of  the  Revolution ;  I  mean,  his  *  Crisis,'  for 

*  Perhaps,  however,  in  it's  reference  to  the  Bangorian  con- 
troversy, though  the  peevishness  of  Bishop  Blackall  (so  admi- 
rably parodied  in  the  Letters  of  the  Puppet-showman)  deserved 
reprehension,  it  bandied  a  subject  too  serious  for  the  kind  of  ridi- 
cule made  use  of:  and,  assuredly,  it's  wit  was  mis-employed  upon 
the  Royal  Society,  **  of  which  the  enemies,"  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
**  were  for  some  time  very  numerous  and  very  acrimonious,  for 
what  reason  it  is  hard  to  conceive ;  since  the  philosophers  pro* 
fessed  not  to  advance  doctrines,  but  to  produce  &cts."  (Lift  of 
ButlerJ 
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which  he  was  immortalised  by  the  resentment  o(  hii 
enemies,  and  by  the  noble  stand  he  made  against 
them  in  his  brave  defence.  For  this  he  was  expelled 
the  House  of  Commons,  while  he  triumphed  iii  the 
judgement  of  his  country ;  and  raised  such  a  sfnrit 
in  the  peojde  by  his  writings^  as  greatly  contributed 
to  save  our  dedining  lib«rtie%  atid  establish  the  pre* 
carious  Sttccesfiicm. 

^  Such  was  his  conduct^  such  his  character,  which 
was  invariably  honest*  He  flattered  not  his  Mendd 
in  their  power,  nor  insulted  his  enemies  in  their  dk« 
tress :  he  opposed  any  measures,  which  he  could  not 
Improve ;  and  exactly  adhered  to  that  excellent  sei^ 
teoce^  fori  qua  seutint. 

^  Tbb^  indeed,  was  his  principle ;  and  if  ever  nmn 
idways  acted  inviolably  by  his  opinion^  or  dared  to 
preserve  his  integrity  upon  all  occasioned  ^  Bichaird 
Steele  was  the  peiison*" 

By  his  second  wife  he  had  two  sons,  Bichard  and 
Eugene,  f  and  a  daughter,  Elizabeth.  The  latter 
dione  survived  him.  She  was  married  young,  in 
1733,  to  the  Hon.  John  Trevor,  then  one  of  the 
Welsh  Judges,  and  afterward  Baron  Trevor  of  Brom- 
ham ;  and  had  issue  by  him  a  daugbtar  named  Diana, 
who  was  remarkably  beautiftd,  but  unhappily  an 
idiot. 

*  Whiston,  however,  has  related  that,  having  once  met  with 
Steele  after  he  had  given  a  vote  in  parliament  contrary  to  dome, 
former  declarations,  and  reproached  him  for  his  inconsistency,* 
the  Knight  replied,  *«  Mr.  Whiston,  you  can  walk  on  foot,  but  t 
cannot.'' 

+  Godson  to  the  celebrated  R'ince  of  that  nam^e,  of  whom 
Steele  has  cbrawn  up  a  deservedly  high  character  in  the  '  Specta<« 
tor,*  No.  340,  dated  March  31, 1712.  A  little  before  this  time, 
the  Savoyard  General  had  made  a  visit  to  London. 
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Beside  the  *  Epistolatiy  Correspondence  of  Sir  Ri- 
chard Steele/  Mr»  Nichols,  also,  republished  several 
of  his  pieces  in  one  volume  8vo.,  in  a  collection  en- 
titled, '  The  Town*Talk ;  The  Fish-Pool ;  The  Ple- 
beian; The  Old  Whig;  The  Spinster,  &c.  By  thfe 
authors  of  the  Tatler,  Spectator,  and  Guardian ;'  with 
notes  and  illustrations. 
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BISHOP  OF  ROCHESTER.* 


[1662—1781.] 


Francis  atterbury  was  bom  at  Maton 

or  Middleton  Keynes  near  Newport  Pagnel  in 
Buckinghamshire,  March  6,  1662-3.  He  was  the 
son  of  Dr.  Lewis  Atterbiuy,  Rector  of  IVfilton,  and 
was.  educated  on  the  foundation  at  Westminster 
School.  Thence  he  removed  to  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  where  he  speedily  distinguished  himself  by 
his  wit  and  learning.  Of  the  elegance  of  his  taste 
and  his  classical  attainments  he  gave  e^rly  proofed 
in  a  Latin  version  of  Mr.  Dryden^s  '  Absalom  and 
AchitopheVf  a  translation  of  two  Odes  and  part 
of  an  Epistle  of  Horace,  an  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  and  an 
Idyll  of  Theocritus,  a  Latin  Elegy  and  two  Latin 
Epigrams,  two  short  Songs,  an  Impromptu,  and 
an  English  Epigram  upon  the  fan  of  Miss  Osborne, 
whom  he  subseque;itly  married,  j:  It  is  rather  singular, 
that  his  name  should  not  have  appeared  in  any  of  the 

*  Authorities.    Biogreg^ia  Britannicaf  Atterbuiy's  J^pM* 
tolaiy  Correspondence^  and  Coxe's  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Wulpde. 

t  Published  in  1682. 

:|:  She  was  of  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  was  a  celebrated 
beauty,  and  had  a  fortune  of  7000/. 
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veises  ('Lttctus,*  or  *  GrattUationeS') 
which  usually  issued  from  the  academical  press  upon. 
pKtUic  occasions.*  His.  maturer  peUy  however,  pro^ 
duced  scNDoe  political  squibs,  and  (more  to  his  credit) 
3ome  d^ant  ejataphs.  In  1690,  his  zeal  for  the* 
memory  of  a  favourite  writer  induced  him  to  compose 
a^  PrefiEu^  to  the  '  Second  Part  of  Mr.  Waller's  Poems/ 
b  1684,  he  edited  the  '  Av^oAoyifl^,  seu  Select  a  qtue^ 
dam  Pwmata  Italorumj  qui  Latini  scripserunt ;  * 
which  was  republished  in  an  enku^d  form  by  Mr. 
P^)e  in  1740,  with  the  cunission  of  his  fiiendfa* 
excellent  Poefiu^!* 

Hb  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  I6ft4,  and  of  M.A. 
in  1687*  In  the  latter  of  these  years,  he  published^  ia 
opposition  to  Obadiah  Walker  (who  had  assumed  the 
name  of  Abraham  Woodhead)  a  popish  writer^  *  An 
Answer  to  some  Considerations  on  the  Spirit  oi  Mav* 
tiB.  Luther,  «id  the  Original  of  the  RefcNrmaiiooL' 
Tlus  spirited  perfofmanoei,  though  it  did  not  escape 
ammadvenion^  induced  Burnet  to  rank  him  among 
the  divines  justly  signalised  by  tiieiir  admirable  de* 
fenees  of  the  Protestant  faith;  and  in  the  author's 
speech  at  his  subsequent  trial,  as  welt  as  by  his  coun* 
9eU  it  was  refored  to  as  a  conclusive  proof  of  his  2aeal 
in  that  cause.    During  his  slay  at  the  University,  he 


*  The  admirable  translation  of  Cato's  Speech,  ^  It  must  be  so, 
&o.'  into  Latiii  iambios,  ascribed  by  common  fame  to.  Atterbuiy, 
we  m»  aasuised  (iw  is  elsewhere  staled)  by  Mr.  Horace  WaIpole» 
**  wsa  the  work  of  Dr.  Henry  Bland*  afterward  Master  and  Pro- 
iBOSt  of  Sloi),  and  Dean  of  Durham:  Sir  Robert  Walpole  him- 
self baviog  gt?en  it  to  Mr.  Addison,  who  was  extremely  sur- 
prised aA  the  ftdelity  and  be^ty  of  it."  S^e,  tbe  '  Spectator,' 
No.  628,  on  *  Eternity/ 
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todk  an  active  part  *  in  the  celebrated  contrdrersj^ 
between  Dr.  Bendey  and  the  Hem.  Chailes  Bojle^ 
BlterwBxd  Earl  of  Orrery,  concerning  the  genidneness 
of  Phalanx'  Episties ;  and  wrote  indeed  m(»*e  than 
half  the  hook,  published  under  the  name  of  the  latter, 
who  for  four  months  was  his  pupil.  He  was  not 
quite  satisfied,  however,  with  his  situation  at  Oxford, 
thinking  hinlself  qualified  for  more  active  stad  im-^ 
portant  scenes.  In  a  letter  to  his  father^  dated 
Oct.  24,  1690,  he  says,  "  My  pupil  I  never  had  a 
thought  of  parting  with,  tiQ  I  left'Oxfotd.  I  wisb 
I  could  part  with  him  to-morrow  on  that  score;  for 
I  am  perfectly  wearied  with  this  nauseous  drde  of 
small  afiairs,  that  can  now  neither  divert  nor  instruct 
me.  I  was  made,  I  am  sure,  for  another  scene,  and 
another  sort  of  conversation ;  though  it  has  been^my 
hard  luck  to  be  pinned  down  to  this.  I  have  thought 
and  thought  again.  Sir,  and  for  some  years^  nor  have 
I  ever  been  aUe  to  think  otherwise,  than  that  I  am 
losing  time  every  mhmte  I  stay  here.  The  only  be* 
ne^  I  ever  propose  to  myself  by  the  place  is,  study"- 
iag ;  and  that  I  am  not  able  to  compass.  Mr.  Bofle 
takes  up  half  my  time,  and  I  grudge  it  hiim  not ;  for 
he  is  a  fine  gentleman,  and  while  I  am  with  him,  I 
will  do  what  I  can  to  make  him  a  man. .  Cc^ge  and 
university  business  take  up  a  great  deal  more,  and  i 


*  In  a  letter  dated  *  Chelsea,  iG9d,'  he  infomiB  as,  tfte  matter 
had  cost  him  some  time  and  trouble.  ^*  In  laying  the  design  of 
the  book,  in  writing  above  half  of  it,  in  rev^wing  a  good  part  of 
the  rest,  in  transcribing^  the  whole  and  attending  the  press,  half » 
year  of  my  life  went  away.''  The  whole  was  the  combined  efi^rl 
of  a  club  of  wits ;  of  which  Atterbury  appears^  in  this  instance 
at  least,  to  have  beea  the  Presidents 
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Am  forced  to  be  useful  to  the  Dean  in  a  thousand 
particulars :  so  that  I  have,  very  little  time/' 

His  father,  in  reply,  observes :  **  I  know  not  what 
to  think  of  your  uneasiness.  It  shows  unlike  a 
Christian^  and  savours  neither  of  temper  nor  consi- 
deration. I  am  troubled  to  rememba*  it  is  habitual 
You  used  to  say,  •  When  you  had  your  degrees,  you 
should  be  able  to  swim  without  bladders.'  You 
seemed  to  rejoice  at  your  becoming  Moderator,  and 
of  your  quantum  and  Sub-lecturer.  But  neither  of 
these  pleased  you :  nor  was  you  willing  to  take  those 
pnpUs  the  house  afforded  you,  when  master;  nor 
do  your  lectures  please,  or  noblemen  satisfy  you. 
But  you  make  yourself  and  firiaids  uneasy :  cannot 
trust  Providence. 

'^  Do  your  duty,  and  serve  God  in  your  station, 
until  you  are  called  to  somewhat  better.  Man's  ways 
are  not  in  himself,  nor  can  all  your  projecting  chiange 
the  colour  of  one  of  your  hairs,  which  are  numbered, 
and  a  sparrow  falls  not  to  the  ground  without  a  di-. 
vine  oversight.  What  may  we  think  of  our  stations  ? 
You  need  not  doubt,  but  I  could  virish  yoii  all  the 
great  things  you  are  capable  of;  but  I  can  neither 
secure  them  to  you  nor  myself,  but  mu3t  leave  aH  to 
time  and  Providence.  I  am  not  wanting  in  pains 
and  prospect,  and  deny  myself  more  in  toiling  and 
sparing  than  you  ever  did  or  will  do ;  and  all  I  see 
to  little  puipose,  when  it  is  of  no  better  effect  with 
youx" 

Though  his  application  to  study  ^as  intense/  both 
in  polite  literature  and  in  mathematics,  he  was  emi- 
nently distinguished  for  his  social  qualities.  Among 
bis  mor^  immedifite  friend^  were  classed  Smalridge, 
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'WhitficAd,  Hickmaen,  Ghadett,  Harrii^gtoin,  Newtoo, 
King,  Tratrell,  Gough,  and  the  two  brothers  RoheFt 
aod  John  Freind.  By  his  tutors  at  Westminsster, 
(Bushy  and  Knipe,  he  had  been  particularly  noticecL 
.as  he  was  subsequently  at  Christ  Church  by  Dr. 
Aldrioh.  At  the  latter  seminaiyj  \a  1.69Q>  he  s^ 
;pears  to  have  held 'the  censorship,  as  well  as  the  ca- 
iteohetic^  lectiireship  founded  by  Dr.  Busby.  A^bcnit 
:this  .period  he,  .i»robably,  took  orders,  and  i^psiUed  to 
jLondon:  for,  in  1601,  he  was  elected  lecturer  of  St 
^Bride's,  (London ;  and,  in  1693>  minister  and  pseadia* 
atiBridewell  Chapel.  He  was,  soon  afterward  9jp^ 
.poipted^one  of  the  Royal  Chiqplains.  The  earliest  c^ 
ids  s^rmcHis  in  print  was  ;preacbed  before  Queen  Mftry 
at  WhitehaD,  May  29, 1692. 

In  1694,  he  delivered  his  celebrated  DiscQUKse,  at 
JBxidewell  Chapel,  on  *  The  Power  of  Charity  to  cov^r 
Sin;'  to  which  Mr.  Bei\jamin  Hoadly,  r«(f^rward 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  puUished  sojne  'Exceptions.'* 

In  1698,  he  was  appointed  by  Sir  John  Trevor^ 
<it  great  discemer  of  abilities,  Prefu^her  at  the  Rolls 

.Qhapel. 

rin  1700,  he  lei^aged  in  .the  controversy  with  Dr. 
^IJ^ake,  subsequently  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
.others,  concerning  Convocations.  His  first  piece  upQifi 
rthi3  ^ulyeot  ,was  .entitled,  '  The  Rights,  Pow:e¥s,  and 
Privileges  of  an  JSi^g^h  Convooition  stated  and  vjn- 

*  In  the  Postscript  to  his  *  Second  Letter  to  Dr.  Atterbury,' 

«\^bsequeDtly  to  their  controversy,  mentioned  b^low,  concerning 

.  *  The  Advantages  of  Virtue  with  respect  to  the  preseqt  Life.* 

'In  this  he  accuses  Atterbury,  and  not  without  just  grounds,  of 

jbaving  asserted,  that  **  God  will  accept  ^<me'4uty(Ghac>^y)  in 
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c}ia|(ed»  in  answer  to  a  late  book  of  Dr.  Wake's,  en^ 
^itladf  ^  The  Authority  of  Christian  Princes  over  their 
Ecclesiastical  Synods  asserted,  &c.'  *  In  this  piece  he 
treated  his  antag(»ust's  woik  as  ^  a  shallow  empty 
perfiHmance,  written  without  any  loiowledge  of  our 
constitution,  or  any  skill  in  the  particular  subject  of 
debate ;  upon  such  principles,  as  are  destructiye  of  all 
^i|r  cjivil,  ask  well  as  ecclesiastical  liberties ;  and  with 
such  aspersions  on  the  cle^;y,  both  dead  and  Uvingy 
as  were  no  less  injurious  to  the  body,  than  his  doc- 
trine.' ^^  The  very  h^  construction  (he  tells  us)  that 
h^s  been  put  upon  Dr.  Wake's  atUmpt  by  candid 
readers  is,  that  it  was  an  endeavour  to  advance  the 
prerogative  of  the  prince  in  church-matters  as  high, 
^d  to  depress  the  interest  of  the  subject  spiritual  as 
low,  as  ever  he  could  with  any  colour  of  truth.'' — 
*^  Were  all  he  says  strictly  true  and  justifiable,  yet 
whetha*  the  labpuring^tihie  point  so  heartily  as  he  does, 
and  showing  himself  so  willing  to  prove  the  church 
to  have  no  rights  and  privileges,  be  a  very  decent  part 
in  a  dergymao,  I  leave  his  friends  to  consider.  But 
when  all  a  inan  advances  is  not  only  ill-designed,  but 

*  This  celebrated  work  underwent  a  serious  scrutiny  by  the 
Judges  in  consultation,  as  being  8upp6sed  to  a&ct  the  royd  pre- 
rqjgative.  The  Chief  Justice  Holt  was  strongly  of  that  opinion, 
in  common  with  Archbishop  Tenison,  and  other  high  authorities* 
To  every  attempt,  however,  made  to  prejudice  King  William 
against  him,  his  Majesty  remained  indifferent ;  and  if  the  author 
incurred  heavy  censure  on  one  side,  on  the  other  he  was  recom- 
pensed by  the  steady  attachment  of  Sir  Jonathan  Trelawny 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  Lawrence  Earl  of  Rochester,  and  Dr.  Sprat* 
The  ^st  edition  had  appeared  anonymously;  but,  in  1701,  he 
published  a  second  (greatly  enlarged)  with  his  name,  and  a  de« 
iication  to  the  two  Archbishops,  which  was  speedily  answered 
l^  Drs.  Hody,  Kennet,  and  Wake. 
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iU-grounded,  and  his  principles  are  as  false  as  the^ 
are  scandalous  (as  I  have  evidently  proved  his  to  be), 
there  are  no  names  and  censures  too  bad  to  be  be- 
stowed on  such  writers  and  their  writings." 

Against  this  performance  Bishq)  Burnet  wrote  a 
piece,  in  which  he  observes,  that  **  he  had  so  entirely 
hud  aside  the  spirit  of  Christ  and. the  character  of  a 
Christian,  that  without  large  allowsmces  of  charity 
<Hie  can  hardly  thiiik  that  he  did  once  reflect  .on  the 
obligations  he  lay  under  to  -  follow  the  humility,  the 
meekness,  and  the  gentleness  of  Christ.  So  far  from 
that,  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  common  decen* 
cies  of  a  man,  or  of  a  scholar." — "  A  book  written 
with  that  roughness  and  acrimony  of  spirit,  if  well 
received,  would  be  a  much  stronger  argument  against 
the  expediency  of  a  Convocation,  than  any -he  brings 
or  caii  bring  for  it."        ^ 

Dr.  Wake,  in  thePrefece  to  his  *  State  of  the  Church 
and  Clergy  of  England  in  their  Councils,  Synods, 
Convocations,  &c.'  says  that,  *  upon  his  first  perusal 
of  Dr.  Atterbury's  book,  he  saw  such  a  spirit  of  wrath 
and  uncharitableness,  accompanied  with  such  an  as- 
surance of  the  author's  abilities,  for  such  an  under- 
taking, as  he  had  harcfly  ever  met  with  in  the  like 
degree  before.'  "  In  my  examination  of  the  whole 
book  (he  subjoins)  I  find  in  it  enough  to  commend  the 
wit,  though  not  the  spirit  of  him  who  wrote  it.  To 
pay  what  is  due  even,  to  an  adversary,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, that  Dr.  Atterbury  has  done  all  that  a  man  of 
forward  parts  and  a  hearty  zeal  could  doi  to  defend 
the  cause  which  he  has  espoused.  He  has  chosen 
the  most  plausible  topics  of  argumentation ;  and  he 
has  given  them  all  the  advantage,  that  either  a 
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«pnghtl}r  wit  or  a  good  assurance  cotild  afford  them. 
But  he  wanted  one  thing ;  he  had  not  truth  on  his 
side :  and  error,  though  it  may  be  palliated^  and  by 
an  artificial  manager  (such  as  Dr.  Atterbury,  without 
controversy,  is)  be  disguised,  so  as  to  deceive  some- 
times even  a  wary  reader,  yet  it  will  not  bear  a  strict 
examination.  And  accordingly  I  have  shown  Mm, 
notwithstanding  all  his  other  endowments,  to  have 
deluded  the  world  with  a  mere  romance ;  tnd  from 
the  one  end  of  his  discourse  to  the  other  to  have  ite- 
livered  a  history,  not  of  what  was  reafly  done,  but  of 
what  it  was  his  interest  to  make  it  believed  had  been 
done.** 

But  Atterbury's  zeal  for  the  high  claims  of  the 
Church  gave  so  much  satisfaction  to  the  Lower  House 
of  Convocation,  that  they  returned  him  their  thanks 
for  his  book  in  1701 ;  and  the  University  of  Oxford 
also  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  by 
diploma,  without  performing  exercises  or  paying  fees. 
Before  this,  he  had,  also,  been  appointed  Archdeacon 
of  Totness  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  The  principles 
of  that  Prelate,  respecting  both  Church  and  State, 
were  extremely  similar  to  those  of  Dr.  Atterbury, 
who  frequently  corresponded  •with  him  concerning 
the  transactions  of  the  Convocation.  In  one  of 
Atterbury's  letters  occurs  the  following  passage: — 
**  Things  go  not  well  here ;  the  spirit  of  modern* 
tion  prevails  to  an  immoderate  degree,  and  the 
Church  is  dropped  by  consent  of  both  parties.  Car- 
stairs  and  the  agent  for  the  Irish  Presbyterians  are 
more  familiarly  seen,  and  more  easily  received,  at  the 
levees  of  some  great  ministers  (who  are  called  our 
friends)  than  honester  men."  In  another,  dated 
March  11,.  1700-1,  he  says,  **  Dr.  Jane  has  takei^ 
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the  chair,  in  the  Committee  for  inspecdiig  boojcff 
written  against  th^  truth  of  the  Christum  religion. 
We  sat  to-day ;  and  several  books  were  InoHght  in  to 
t(e  xseosurod^  and  an  exti^  from  one  T^nd's  ^  Cl|r^ 
tianjyty  not  Mysterious,'  laid  before  us.  Dr.  Janie  is 
v^  hearlf^  in  i;t,  and  moved^  that  we  n^ight  sit  dedi§ 
i$^  4jiem  tijl^  we  had  finished  our  business.  I  bring  in 
to  nopx>w  a  ,book  of  one  Craig,  a  Scotcfaipan,  dbap- 
Jain  to  the  Bishop  of  Sarum  (Dr.  P^n^t),  to  piro^e  by 
/n^th^maitjcal  ^culation  tJ^  *  ^ccordiDg  to  the  i»e* 
^iiension  of  the  probability  of  historical  evjdeqce,  in  sifdi 
^  ^ipaoe  of  tJJW^  (^hidi  he  mentions)  the  Christian 
religion  will  not  be  credible.'  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
JBifthcp.  We  have  made  a  previous  order,  thait  ^  no- 
jthiilgidonein  this  Committee  shall  be  divulged,  till  aU 
is  fiiEpshed ;'  and,  therefore,  I  must  humbly  beg  your 
luOprdshq)  to  }^j^  these  particulars  secret." 

Upo^  the  aqqessioji  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1702,  Dr. 
Atterbuiy  w^s  appointed  one  of  her  Chaplains  in 
Ordinary ;  aa4^  abo^t  this  tin^e,  joined  siome  K^er 
Jleamed  divines  in  revising  an  intended  edition  of 
the  QneeS^  Testament,  Mdth  Greek  scholia  collected 
chiefly  from  the  Fathers  by  Archdeacon  Gregory. 
He,  also,  puhli^h^d  several  additional  pieces  relative 
iiO  th^  rights  and  powers  of  Convocations.  In  ^70S, 
wh€(D  Dr.  Hooper,  Dean.of  Cafliteirbuiy,  was  nominated 
tp  the  .bishopric  of  St.  Asaph's,  Atterbury  wrote  in 
the  following  terms  to  his  JBdaid  Dr.  Trelawny :  "  If 
the  J>ean  of  Canterbmy  be  xna/^e  Bishop,  with  a  de- 
sign to  give  hiin  the  chief  hand  in  the  administration 
pf  ecclesiastical  affairs  (as  is  suppose^,  and  as  indeed 
,the  drcupistances  of  his  adva;nOement  seem  to  show^ 
fyr  that  sought  him,  and  not  he  it :  and  my  Lor^ 
Tre^urer  wrote  a  tetter  to  t^m,  t^ftio^  hipa  '  it 
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tiie  Queen's  coQaffiand  that  he  shouJkl  take  it,  and  tier 
xiesswy  »!  orda*  to  her  affairs;'  and  your  Lotdship  see9 
ffoisA  he  hi^h  mme  &vour  8ho«i^ed  him  in  the  conh 
mmdam^  thm  ever  any.  Bishop  in  your  IxHrdi^p'd 
time  had).  If  «o,  my  iiordL  I  am  sure  to  he  (^pressed 
-fuod  kefKt  uiider*  as  mudi  as  if  Archbishop  TiUotaim 
jj^ei^  jati^e  and  at  the  helm :  for  that  I  prepare  my<- 
self,  and  God's  will  he  done  in  it !  However,  let  the 
J}eaii  of  Canterhury  be  as  g^at  as  he  viU^  I  muat 
ii9fee  the  jy^herty  to  say,  that  it  was  my  poor  lahoim 
l^ait  made  him  so.  For  had  apt  that  book  I  wviM 
fKr^^eured  a  Convocation,  and  giv^n  him  by  thfi.t  miewf 
an  (j^ppe^umty  of  fonicttng  a  strong  body  of  the  clep^, 
iwd  plaqiDg  himself  at  the  head  of  them ;  hf^  ooulcl 
l^ot  hav^  made  it  necessary  for  the  €x<mn  to  take  no- 
idjQe  .of  ihim,  in  ^der  to  biiqg  things  to  ^  tmaiper>  but 
"^OiMd  have  continued  Deaia  of  Caoterbury  stfll.  Jip 
return  for  this,  I  know  I  ^m  to  be  i\egliected  J9p4 
^aaificed,  as  far  as  he.  is  able  to  bring  it  aboji^t :  but, 
as  long  as  I  have  your  protection  and  layofur,  I  wiiji 
not  4)e  discoursiged." 

A^  Afd^dqacon  of  ^Tc^es?,  Dr.  AjUerbu^y  ftd- 
4c:Qse|ed  sev^al  visitationnch^gies  ^  to  the  eii^gy,  i^ 
.one  of  wlAch,  deliv^ted  iiji  11^)3,  oqGurs  the  Solr 
iowmg  j^sage :  "  The  men,  wft^  i^e  ple^aswe  in 
^adudiig  their  brethren^  have  ^ende^voiii^  to  expose 
those  of  them  who  appeared  steady  in  this  cause, 
under  the  invidious  name  of  *  High  Churchmen.* 
What  they  mean  by  that  word,  I  capnpt  tell.    But  if 

P  Four  of  them  aocop^i^y  his  Epistolary  Coiye8poi?4ePfie» 
which  was  coxApleted  by  ^.  Nichols,  in  £ye  volf  •  Svo.  in  179£{, 
andjio^addition  to  l^s  tracts  qont^os  a  vast  mass  of  civrious  a^jjf 
jait^res^ing  ecc)(qsif^tic^l  Jiistocy,  ,pre&ce<jl  by  a  ]pi)^  4^ awn  u^ 
SKitb  t^at  wrJt^r's^G^ustpmed  accuracy. 
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a '  VSgh  Churchman'  be  one,  who  is  for  keeping  up  the 
present  ecclesiastical  constitution  in  all  it's  parts,  with- 
out making  any  ill^;al  abatements  id  fitvour  of  such 
as  either  openly  oppose  or  secretly  undermine  it ;  one, 
who  though  he  lives  peaceably  with  all  men  of  dif- 
ferent persuasions,  and  endeavours  to  win  them  over 
by  methods  of  lenity  and  kindness,  yet  is  not  cha* 
ritable  and  moderate  enough  to  depart  from  the  Esta* 
blishment  (even  while  it  stands  fixed  by  a  law)  in 
order  to  meet  them  half-way  in  their  opinions  and 
{»ractices^;  one,  who  thinks  the  Canons  and  Rubric  of 
the  Church,  and  the  acts  of  parliament  made  in  &vour 
of  it,  ought  strictly  to  be  observed  and  kept  up  to,  till 
they  shall,  upon  a  prospect  of  a  thorough  compliance 
from  those  without  (if  such  a  case  may  be  supposed) 
be  released  in  any  respect  by  a  competent  authority : 
I  say,  if  this  be  the  character  of  a  'High  Churchman,* 
how  odious  a  sound  soever  that  name  may  carry,  I 
see  no  reason  why  any  man  should  be  disfdeased  with 
the  title,  because  such  a  <  High  Churchman '  is  cem 
tainly  a  good  Christian  and  a  good  Englishman." 

In  October,  1704,  he  was  advanced  to  the  deanery 
of  Carlisle,  and  by  his  steadfieist  friend  Trelawny  made 
Canon  of  Exeter.  Two  years  afterward,  he  had  a 
dispute  with  Mr,  Hoadly,  concerning  ^  the  Advantages 
of  Virtue  with  respect  to  the  Present  life.*  *    In 

*  This  controversy  originated  from  Atterbury's  Sermon  at 
the  funeral  of  Mr.  Bennet  a  bookseller,  in  which,  as  Hoadly 
thought,  he  had  laid  down  some  pernicious  propositions.  In  a 
long  preface  to  this  Discourse,  the  preacher  from  the  concurrent 
testimonies  of  the  ablest  expositors  and  diYines,  especially  of  the 
English  Church,  vindicated  his  interpretation  of  the  text,  1  Cor. 
XV.  19.  This  Preikce  was  answered  by  Hoadly  in  another  Letter ; 
and  ftbm  the  Preface  to  his  *  Tracts'  we  learn,  that  his  object  in 
|)ptb  was,  <  to  establish  the  tendency  of  virtue  and  morality  to  the 
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1708,  he  published. a  volume  of  Fourteen  Sermons; 
of  which  that  on  *  the  PdWer  of  Charity  to  cover  Siu,* 
involved  him  in  a  seecmid  conflict  with  his  did  antago- 
nist Hoadly :  another  likewise,  entitled  ^  the  Scomer 
incapc^le  of  true  Wisdom/  subjectisd  him  to  some 
acrimonious  censure  from  a  friend  of  Sir  Robert 
Howard,  to  whose  '  History  of  Religion '  he  was  sup^ 
posed  to  have  alluded. 

;  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1709,  he  appears  to 
have  been  greatly  offended,  because  the  Queen  had 
prorogued  the  Convocation.  Dean  Swift,  an  one  of 
his  letters  written  at  this  period,  says ;  **  As  for  the 
Convocation,  the  Queen  had  tiiought  fit  to  prorogue 
it,  though  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Atterbury's  displea- 
sure, who  was  designed  their  Prolocutor  and*  is  now 
raving  at  the  disappointment."  In  this  year,  occurred 
his  third  controversy  with  Mr.  Hoadly,  concerning 
the  doctrine  of  Non-resistance.  The  latter  in  his 
tract  entitled)  ^  The  Measures  of  Submisdon  to  the 
Civil  Magistrate  considered,'  had  advanced  some  posi« 
tions,  which  Atterbury  endeavoured  to  confute  in  an 
elegant  Latin  Sermon  preached  before  the  London 
Clergy.*  During  this  debate  Hoadly  so  highly  dis- 
tinguished himself,  that  the  House  of  Commons,  in  an 

present  happiness  of  such  a  creature  (is  man  is ; '  a  point,  in  his 
opinion,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Gospel  itself. 

*  To  the  examination  of  this  Discourse  Hoadly  was  led,  in 
consequence  of  his  being  charged  by  Atteibury  (who  sneeringly 
Galled  Um,  **  th^  modest  and  moderate  Mr.  Hoadly '')  with  *  hav- 
ing adopted  toward  the  body  of  the  Established  Clergy  language 
more  disdainful  and  reviling,  than  it  would  have  become  him  to 
have  used  toward  his  presbyterian  antagonist  upon  any  provoca- 
tion; charging  them  with  rebellion  in  the  Church,  whilst  he  him- 
self was  preaching  it  up  in  the  State.' 
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Addi^eds  to  tike  Queen,  represented  the  s^nal  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  dvil  and  refigious  liberty. 

In  1710,  came  on  the  cdtehriited  tti$i  of  Dr.  Sache-^ 
rerell»  whose  speech  was  generaHy  suj^osed  to  harv^e 
been  drawn  up  by  Atterbury,*  in  conjunction  with 
Drs.  SmaMdge  and  Freind.  The  SMfie  3rein^,  he  was 
chosen  Prolocutor  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convoca- 
tion,  and  had  the  chief  management  o(  aifairs  in  that 
assemUy.  In  171  !>  a  Committee  was  apposited  to 
draw  up  a  representation  of  the  present  state  of  the 
church,  and  of  religion  in  the  nation ;  and,  after  some 
heads  had  been  agreed  upon,  Atterbury  (according  to 
Burnet)  procured  that  the  completion  of  the  matter 
might  be  left  to  himself:  upon  which  he  compo6ed>  a 
most  virulent  declamation,  defaming  all  the  adrnkm^ 
trations  from  the  time  of  the  Rerohition.  AJksr  a 
long  and  bitter  invectiye  upon  '*  the  removal  g£  thai 
restraint,  which  the  wisdom  of  former  times  had  laid 
upon  the  press,*  he  concludes :  **  But  that,  for  whieb 
we  at  present  in  most  earnest  and  most  humble  mari- 
ner address  ourselves  to  your  Majesty  is,  that  by  yoi» 
royal  interposition  an  act  may  be  obtained  for  re- 
straining the  present  excessive  and  scandalous  Kberty 
of  printing  wicked  books  at  home,  or  importing  the 
like  from  abroad,  in  such  manner  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
your  Majesty  and  parliament  shall  seem  most  expe- 
Lnt :  fl.  as  we  take  this  to  have  been  the  cZ 
soixTce  Bjod  cause  of  those  evils  whereof  we  now  com- 
plain,  so  we  question  not  but  that  the  removal  of  it 
would  be  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  cure  of  them- * 


^  The  aubtance  was  acknowledged  perfaaps,  by  impiicatiMi^ 
in  II  testamentary  bequest  of  S06I. 
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The  Low€»r  Hcuse,  h  ftpiieea^  ligi^ee^ 
draught ;  but  the  fiishqis  laid  it  asi^;^  and  ot^wed 
ftfiother  re{xre9eiitfition  to  be  cam^xA  is  most  gsmt^ 
$md  more  moderate  terms. 

In  171Sy  notwithstandbig  the  strong  interest  of  Dt. 
I^iik£dge^  Atterbuiy  was  appointed  by  the  Tory  ad« 
miiiistrMion  of  Qjueen  Anne,  Dean  of  Christ  Qnirdi* 
Accttstofnedy  faowerer,  as  (we  learn  from  Stadihouse) 
theCa&onis  had  been  to  the  nrild  and  gentle  gorvanueirt 
g£  one,  whohad  every  thing  in  him  that  wasendeariz^ 
to  mfttikind^they  iU-farobked  the  imperious  and  despoti<^ 
manner  of  his  successor.  Such  scandalous  quaneiflr 
(he  adds)  endued  among  them,  that  **  it  was  thought 
adviselJble  to  remove  him,  on  purpose  to  restoie  peace 
and  ti'aiiqufflity  to  tiiat  learned  body,  and  that  other 
colleges  might  not  take  the  infection :  a  new  meduxl 
of  obtaining  p%ferment  by  indulging  such  a  tmiper^ 
luid  pursuing  such  practices  as  least  of  all  deserve  it* 
In  a  vrbrd,  wheiever  he  came,  under  one  pretence  or 
other,  but  diiefly  under  the  notion  of  asserting  faikr 
rights  and  privileges,  he  had  a  rare  tatent  of  foment- 
ing discord,  and  blowing  the  coals  of  contentioii; 
which  made  a  learned  successor  (Smalridge)  in  two  of 
his  prefeitnents,  complain  of  his  hard  fate  in  bein^ 
forced  to  carry  water  after  him,  to  extinguish  the 
flames  which  his  litigiousness  had  every  where  occa- 
sioned." In  1716,  a  somewhat  curious  correspond- 
ence took  place  between  his  Lordship  and  Swift,  who 
had  consulted  him  upon  the  management  of  his  re- 
firaet(M*y  chapter.  He  continued^  in  his  suppcHt  of 
high  ecclesiastical  claims,  to  manifest  the  most  violent 
zeal  against  heresy.  In  a  letter  written  by  him  to 
Bishop  Trelawny,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1713, 
he  sagrs,  "  I  entirely  agree  to  all  your  Lordship  says 
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in  th6  fonner  part  of  your  letter,  with  respect  to  th6 
blasphemies  of  Mr.  Whiston  Imd  Dr.  Clarke  (for  I 
eanoot  give  the  teikets,  evei^  of  the  latter,  a  softer 
name);  and  wish  with  aU  my  soul  jfc  were  as  much 
in  tAj  power,  as  it  is  in  my  incUiuMidn,  to  procure  any 
thing  to  be  done  (either  in,  or  out  of,  Conyocation) 
that  might  e£fectually  check  and  discourage  thcadi'^ 

In  June,  1713,  he  wlas  advanced  to  the  bi^oprii; 
of  Rochester  and  deanery  of  Westminster*  At  Urn 
period  he  was  held  ia  sucli  estimaticm  at  court,  thjat 
he  was  not  unfrequently  consulted  upon  points  of  the 
utmost  importance.  It  has  .been  stated  indeed,  that 
he  had  even  raised  his  views  as  high  as  the  Priaiacy;* 
and  that  his  credit  with  the  Queen  and  her  iftiai^try 
would  probably  have  secured  it  to  him  upon  a  va- 
cancy, had  not  his  hopes  been  intercqpt^  by  her. 
Majesty's  death.  Dr.  Warton  however  affitoks,  "  It 
was  with  difficulty  Queen  Anne  was  persuaded  to 
make  Atterbury  a  Bishop;  which  she  did  at.  last  on 
the  repeated  importunities  of  Lord  Harcoait,  who 
pressed  her  Majesty  to  do  it,  because  she  had  be&re 
disappointed  him  in  not  placing  Sacheverell  on  the 
bench.  After  her  decease,  Atterbury  vehemently 
urged  his  fiiends  to  proclaim  the  Pretender,  and  on 
their  refusal  upbraided  them  for  their  timidity  with 
many  oaths;  for  he  was  accustomed  to  swear  on  any 
strong  provocation."  f 

*  That  he  looked,  with  no  very  moderate  ambition,  to  the 
wealthy  see  of  Winchester,  is  a  more  probable  circumstance ; 
and  of  this  the  reversion  (it  is  said)  with  a  pension  in  the  mean 
while  of  5,000^.  per  ann.^  and  an  ample  provbion  for  his  son-in*' 
law,  was  offered  to  him^  if  he  would  cease  to  oppose  Sir  Robert 
Walpole ;  but  in  vain.  The  contrivance  for  his  ruin,  it  is  added, 
was  then  determined  upon. 

f  H^  offered  to  assist  at  the  proclamation  in  his  lawa-sleevei. 
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Under  George  I.,  to  whose  succession  he  had  al- 
ways been  pertmaciously  adverse,  his  tide  of  prosperity 
began  to  turn :  his  politics  were  well  known ;  and  he 
was  coldly  received  at  court.  In  return,  he  con- 
stantly opposed  the  measures  of  government  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  drew  up  some  of  the  warmest 
protests  with  his  own  hands.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  1714,  he  is  supposed,  in  conjunction  with 
Bofingforoke  and  Swift,  to  have  written  the  pamphlet 
(by  government  deemed  a  Ubel)  entitled,  ^  English 
Advice  to  the  Feeeholders  of  England : '  and,  upon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  he  even  refiised  to 
sign  4he  ^  Declaration  of  the  Bishops '  in  favour  of 
the  crown.  In  this  refusal  Smalridge  concurred,  on 
the  plea  of  some  unbecoming  reflexions  cast  upon  a 
party,  not  inferior  (as  they  alleged)  to  any  in  point 
of  loyalty.  Yet  when  Lord  Sunderland  courted  the 
Tories,  and  made  overtures  to  Atterbury  as  to  the 
leader  of  the  disaffected  party,  his  conduct  was  so 
equivocal,  that  his  friends  reproached  him  with 
having  deserted  his  principles,  and  by  his  enemies 
he  was  charged  with  having  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
because  his  demand  of  the  See  of  Winchester  had 
been  rejected.  But,  in  listening  to  Sunderland,  he 
might  have  hoped  to  dupe  him  into  espousing  the 
cause  of  the  Pretender ;  and  his  inflexibility  of  cha- 
racter was  such^  that  one  of  the  least  probable  of  al- 
legations against  him  must  have  been  that  of  apostasy. 

and  when  OrmondandBolingbroke  declined  taking  any  vigorouf 
fttep,  IS  reported  to  have  exclaimed,  **  Never  was  a  better  cause 
lost  for  want  of  spirit.''  It  is  certain,  that  he  was  involved  in 
the  schemes  of  Bolingbroke ;  and  a  letter  from  that  minister, 
soon  after  the  Queen's  death,  proves  the  extreme  confidence^ 
with  which  he  had  been  honoured. 

VOL.  V.  y 
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In  17S^  however,  he  was  apprehended  ob  suspi* 
don  of  being  concerned  in  a  plot*  in  favouir  of  th^ 
exiled  family ;  and,  after  an  examination  before  the 
Privy  Council,  committed  to  the  Tower.  Here 
he  was  kept  in  rigorous  confinement,  and  as  the 
administration  had  not  evidence  sufficient  for  his 
conviction,  on  the  twenty  third  of  March,  17S2-3,  a 
bill  was  brought  into  the  Lower  House  ^  for  inflict- 
ing upon  him  certain  pains  and  penalties  ;^  of  whi^h 
a  copy  was  sent  to  him ;  and,  upon  his  afipUcation^ 
counsel  f  and  solicitors  were  granted  fcnr  his  defence. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  applied  by  petition  ta 
the  House  of  Peers,  for  their  direction  and  advice  : 
and  on  the  fourth  of  April  he  acquainted  the  Com-r 
mons  by  letter,  that  ^  he  was  determined  to  give 
them  no  trouble  in  relation  to  the  Nil  depending^ 
therein;  but  should  be  ready  to  make  his  defence, 
against  it,  when  it  should  be  argued  in  anotl:^ 
House,  of  which  he  ^ad  the  honcnir  to  be  a  memr* 
ber.'  On  the  ninth,  the  bill  passed  the  Lower  Houses 
Bfxd  was  the  same  day  sent  up  to  the  Lords  for  their 
concurrence*    On  the  sixth  of  May,  he  was  brought  ta 


«  Of  thsB  plot,  as  stated  in  the  *  Life  of  Walpple,^  the  first 
mtimation  (it  appears  from  Sir  Luke  Schaub^s  CorrespoDdeDce)- 
came  fropi  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  whom  it  bad  been 
communicated  by  the  agents  of  the  Pretender,  in  the  hope  of 
receiving  assistance  to  carry  it  into  execution.  In  the  prosecu* 
tion  of  Atterbury,  Walpole  took  a  very  active  share. 

Thb  conspiracy,  like  many  other  abortive  projects  of  a  simi- 
lar description,  has  been  believed,  or  disbelieved,  rather  fron 
feelings  of  party  than  principles  of  ratiocination.  The  evidence; 
was,  undoubtedly,  only  circumstantial  and  presumptive ;  yet  tke 
moral  inferences  from  it  were  all  but  irresistible. 

t  Sir  Constantine  Phipps  and  Mr*  Wynne,  who  bodi  "Ha^ 
played  great  zeal  and  ability  upon  the  ocoaiioib 
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Westminster  to  make  his  defence^  which  he  did  hj 
his  counsel.  He  was,  subsequently,  permitted  to  plead 
for  himself.  His  eloquent  speech  opened  in  the  fol« 
lowing  manner : 

« 

^  My  Loeds, 

*^  I  have  been  under  a  very  long  and  close  confine* 
ment,  in  which  I  have  been  treated  by  the  person,  in 
whose  immediate  custody  I  was,  with  such  severity 
and  so  great  indignity,  as  I  believe  no  prisoner  in  the 
Tower  of  my  age,  infirmities,  function,  and  rank 
ever  underwent:  by  which  means,  what  little 
strength  and  use  of  my  limbs  I  had,  when  com- 
mitted in  August  last,  are  now  so  faf  impaired,  that  I 
am  unfit  to  appear  before  your  Lordships  on  any  oc- 
casion ;  especially,  when  I  am  to  make  my  defence 
against  a  bill  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature  and  ten- 
dency. 

**  I  mention  this,  at  the  entrance  of  what  I  have  to 
My,  not  so  much  in  the  way  of  c6mplaint  as  excuse ; 
hoping  that,  if  I  should  fail  yi  any  part  of  my  own 
justification,  your  Lordships  will  impute  silch  defect 
to  the  true  cause,  not  my  want  of  innocence  or  argu« 
ments  to  support  it  (my  counsel,  I  thank  them,  have 
amply  showed  that  I  want  neither)  but  to  the  great 
weakness  of  body  and  mind,  under  which  I  at  pre- 
sent labour.  Such  usage,  such  hardships  of  every 
kind,  such  insults  as  I  have  undergone  might  have 
brc&en  a  more  resolute  spirit,  and  a  much  firmer  con- 
stitution than  has  fallen  to  my  share." 

He  then  stated  the  proceedings  and  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  Commons  against  him ;  and  speaking 
of  the  pains  and  penalties,  which  were  to  be  inflicted 
agasQst  him  by  the  IMll,  added,  *<  The  person  thus 

y2 
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sentenced  below  to  be  deprived  of  all  his  prefer^ 
ments,  to  suffer  perpetual  exile,  to  be  rendered  in- 
capable of  any  office  or  employment  or  even  of  any 
pardon  from  the  crown,  and  with  whom  no  man 
must  hereafter  converse  or  correspond  by  letter,  mes- 
sage, or  otherwise,  without  being  guilty  of  felony,  is 
0  Bishop  of  this  Church,  and  a  Lord  of  Parliament; 
the  very  first  instance  of  a  member  of  this  House  so 
treated,   so  prejudged,   so  condemned  origmally  ia 
another !  And  may  it  be  the  last !  Though  such  pre- 
cedents, once  set,  seldom  stand  single ;  but  are  apt, 
even  without  a  blessing,  to  be  ^*  fruitful  and  multi- 
ply" in  after-times:   a  reflexion,  that  deserves  se- 
riously to  be  considered  by  those  who,  observing  that 
this  case  has  never  before  in  all  it's  circumstances 
happened,  may  too  easily  conclude  that  it  will  never 
happen  again ! " 

He,  next,  entered  into  a  particular  examination  of 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  evidence,  against 
him;  observing,  "Our  law  has  taken  care,  that 
there  should  be  a  more  clear  and  full  proof  of  trea- 
son, than  of  any  other  crime  whatsoever :  and  rea- 
sonable it  is,  that  a  crime  attended  with  the  liighest 
penalties  should  be  made  out  by  the  clearest  and 
fullest  evidence.  And  yet  here  is  a  charge  of  high 
treason  brought  against  me,  iiot  oi^y  without  suffi- 
cient evidence,  but  without  any  evidence  at  all,  i.  e. 
any  such  evidence,  as  the  law  of  the  land  knows  and 
allows.  And  what  is  not  evidence  at  law  (pardon 
me,  for  what  I  am  going  to  say)  can  never  be  made 
such,  in  order  to  punish  what  is  past,  but  by  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law.  For  the  law,  which  prescribes  the 
nature  of  the  proof  required,  is  as  much  the  la-w  of 
the  land,  as  that  which  declares  the  crime ;  and  both 
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must  join  to  convict  a  man  of  guilt.  And'  it  seems 
equally  unjust  to  declare  any  sort  of  proof  legal, 
which  was  not  so  before  a  prosecution  commenced 
for  any  act  done,  as  it  would  be  to  declare  the  act 
itself  ex  post  facto  to  be  criminal. 

^^  Shall  I,  my  Lords,  be  deprived  of  all  that  is 
valuable  to  an  Englishman  (for  in  the  circumstances, 
to  which  I  am  to  be  reduced,  life  itself  is  scarcely 
valuable)  by  such  an  evidence  as  this ;  such  an  evi- 
dence, as  would  not  be  admitted  in  any  other  cause 
in  any  other  court,  nor  allowed,  I  verily  believe,  to 
condemn  a  Jew  in  the  Inquisition  of  Spain  or  Portu- 
gal ?  Shall  it  be  received  against  me,  a  Bishop  of 
this  (llhurch,  and  a  member  of  this  House,  in  a 
charge  of  high  treason  brought  in  the  high  Court  of 
Parliament  ?  God.  forbid ! 

**  My  ruin  is  not  of  that  moment  to  any  man,  or 
any  number  of  men,  as  to  make  it  worth  their  while 
to  violate  (or  even  seem  to  violate)  the  constitution  . 
in  any  degree  to  procure  it.  In  preserving  and 
guarding  that  against  all  attempts,  the  safety  and 
the  happiness  of  every  Englishman  lies.  But  when 
once  by  such  extraordinary  steps  as  these  we  depart 
from  the  fixed  rules  and  forms  of  justice,  and  try 
untrodden  paths,  no  man  knows  whither  they  will 
lead  him,  or  w^ere  he  shall  be  able  to  stop  when 
pressed  by  the  crowd  that  foUow  him. 

"  Though  I  am  worthy  of  no  regard,  though  what- 
ever is  done  to  m^  may  be  looked  upon  as  just,  yet 
your  Lordships  wUl  have  some  regard  to  your  own 
lasting  interests,  and  those  of  the  state ;  and  not  in- 
troduce into  criminal  cases  a  sort  of  evidence,  with 
which  our  constitution  is  not  acquainted,  and  which, 
under  the  appearance  of  supporting  it  at  first  may  be 
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^terward  made  use  of  (I  speak  my  h<»iest  fears)  gra- 
tmally  to  undermine  and  destroy  it, 

"  For  God's  sake,  my  Lords,  lay  aside  these  extni- 
ordinary  proceedings !  Set  not  these  new  and  daa-" 
gerous  precedents!  And  I  for  my  part  will  volun- 
tarily and  che^fully  go  into  perpetual  ^dle,  and 
please  myself  with  the  thought  that  I  have  in  some 
measure  preserved  the  constitution  by  quitting  my 
ixnintry;  and  I  will  live,  wherever  I  am,  praying 
fw  it's  prosperity,  and  die  with  the  words  of  Fatha- 
jPaul  in  my  mouth,  which  he  used  of  the  BepuU&c  of 
Venice,  ^*  Esto  perpetual''  The  way  to  perpetuate 
it  is,  not  to  depart  from  it.  Let  me  depart ;  but  let 
that  continue  fixed  on  the  immoveable  foundations  of 
law  and  justice,  and  stand  for  ever."  * 

On  the  seventeenth  of  March,  the  bill  passed  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  soon  afterward  received  the 
royal  assent.  It's  tenor  was  as  fellows :  ^  That  after 
the  first  of  June,  17S3,  he  should  be  deprived  erf  all 
his  offices,  dignities,  promotions,  and  benefices  eccle- 
siastical whatsoever,  and  that  thenceforth  the  same 
shall  be  actually  void,  as  if  he  were  naturally  dead : 
that  he  should  for  ever  be  disabled,  and  rendered  in- 
capably from  holding  or  enjoying  any  office,  dignity, 
0r  emolument  within  this  realm,  cnr  any  other  his 
Majesty's  dominions;    as  also  from  exeix^ising  miy 


*  In  the  course  of  this  speech,  he  mentions  *^  being  engaged 
in  ^  correspondence  with  two  learned  naen  (Bishop  Fatter,  and 
Dr.  W#)  on  settling  the  times  of  writing  the  Four  Gospels ;  ** 
an  objectj,  which  he  steadily  pursued  during  his  banishzmeot^ 
and  had  nearly  attained  at  the  time  of  his  death.  These  leiM^ned 
labours,  verified  by  his  published  correspondence,  amply  con- 
fute the  assertion  of  Bishop  Newton,  that  *  he  wrote  little  whilst 
ia  exile,  but  a  few  criticisiBs  on  French  autliovs.' 
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i^Bce»  ecclesiaBtical  or  spiritual,  whatever:  that  he 
should  suffer  perpetual  exile,  and  be  for  ever  banished 
this  realm,  and  all  other  his  Majesty's  dominions: 
that  he  should  depart  out  of  the  same  by  the  twenty 
fifth  of  the  ensuing  June ;  and  if  he  returned  into  or 
be  found  within  this  realm,  or  any  other  his  Ma- 
jesty's dominions,  after  the  said  twenty  fifth  of  June, 
he  being  thereof  lawftiUy  convicted  should  suffer  as 
a  felon  without  benefit  of  clergy,  and  be  utterly  in- 
capable of  any  pardon  from  ,his  Majesty,  his  heirs, 
or  successors :  that  all  persons  who  should  be  aiding 
imd  assisting  to  his  return  into  this  realm,  or  any 
other  his  Majesty's  dominions,  or  shall  conceal  him 
within  the  same,  being  lawfiilly  convicted  thereof, 
should  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit 
of  clergy :  that  if  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  (ex- 
tept  such  persons,  as  shall  be  licensed  for  that  pur- 
pose under  the  sign  manual)  should  after  the  twentj^ 
fifth  of  June  hold  any  correspondence  in  person  with 
him,  within  this  realm  or  without,  or  by  letters, 
tnessages,  ot  otherwise,  or  with  any  person  employed 
by  him,  knowing  such  person  to  be  so  employed, 
Ihey  should  on  conviction  be  adjudged  felons  without 
benefit  of  clergy :  and,  lastly,  that  offences  against 
the  Act,  committed  out  of  this  realm,  might  be  tried 
within  any  county  of  Great  Britain.' 

This  bill  was  vigorously  opposed  by  many  members 
of  both  Houses,  particularly,  in  the  House  of  Peers 
by  Earl  Cowper,  though  his  political  principles  were 
widely  different  from  those  of  the  Bishop.  It  was 
Carried,  however,  by  a  majority  of  83  to  43. 
Whether  Atterbury  indeed  was,  or  was  not,  guilty 
of  being  concerned  in  the  plot  with  which  he  was 
charged^  as  no  proper  and  legal  evidence  was  pr<y- 
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duced  against  him,  these  proceedings  were  wholly 
unjustifiable  and  unconstitutional. 

Before  he  left  the  kingdom,  he  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  his  intimate  friend  Mr.  Pope :  * 

*^  Once  more  I  write  to  ydu  as  I  promised,  and  tibis 
once,  I  fear,  will  be  the  last !  The  curtain  will  soon 
be  drawn  between  my  friend  and  me,  and  nothing 
left  but  to  wish  you  *  a  long  good-night.'  May  you 
enjoy  a  state  of  repose  in  this  life,  not  unlike  that 
sleep  of  the  soul  which  some  have  believed  is  to  suc- 
ceed it,  where  we  lie  utterly  forgetful  of  that  world 
from  which  we  are  gone,  and  ripening  for  that  to 
which  we  are  to  go !  If  you  retain  any  memory  of 
the  past,  let  it  only  image  to  you  what  has  jdeased 
you  best :  sometimes  present  a  dream  of  an  absent 
fiiend,  or  bring  you  back  an  agreeable  conversation ! 
But,  upon  the  whole,  I  hope  you  will  think  less  of 
the  time  past  than  of  the  future ;  as  the  former  has 
been  less  kind  to  you,  than  the  latter  infallibly  will 
be.  Do  not  envy  the  world  your  studies ;  they  will 
tend  to  the  benefit  of  men,  against  whom  you  can 
have  no  complaint,  I  mean  of  all  posterity :  and  per- 
haps, at  your  time  of  life,  nothing  else  is  worth  your 
care.  What  is  every  year  of  a  wise  man's  life,  but 
^  censure  or  critique  on  t|ie  past  ?  Those,  whose  date 
}s  the  shortest,  live  lopg  enough  to  laugh  at  one  half 

*  In  a  preceding  letter,  with  a  view  to  engage  him  in  **  some 
great  and  useful  work,"  h^  had  reminded  him  of  the  names 
of  <  Tiilly,  Bacon,  and  Clarendon,  and  with  no  very  accurate 
recollection  of  their  history  inquired ;  *>  Is  it  pot  the  latter,  the 
disgraced  part  of  their  lives,  whigh  you  most  envy,  and  which 
you  would  choose  to  have  lived  ? "  Clarendon,  indeed,  wrote 
his  best  works  during  his  banishment;  but  the  best  of  Bacon's 
were  composed  before  his  disgrace,  and  the  best  of  TuUy's  aftef 
his  return. 
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of  it :  the  boy  despises  the  infant,  the  man  the  boy, 
the  philosopher  both,  and  the  Christian  all.  You 
may  now  begin  to  think  your  manhood  was  too  much 
a  puerility ;  and  you  will  never  suflfer  your  age  to  be 
but  a  second  infancy.  The  toys  and  baubles  of  your 
childhood  are  hardly  now  more  below  you,  than  those 
/toys  of  our  riper  and  of  our  declining  years,'  the 
drums  and  rattles  of  ambition,  and  the  dirt  and  bub- 
bles of  avarice.  At  this  time,  when  you  are  cut  off 
fi*om  a  little  society,  and  made  a  citizen  of  the  world 
at  large,  you  should  bend  your  talents,  not  to  serve 
a  party  or  a  few,  but  all  mankind.  Your  genius 
should  mount  above  that  mist,  in  which  it's  partici- 
pation and  neighbourhood  with  earth  long  involved 
it :  to  shine  abroad  and  to  heaven,  ought  to  be  the 
business  and  the  glory  of  your  present  situation. 
Remember  it  was  at  such  a  time,  that  the  greatest 
lights  of  antiquity  dazzled  and  blazed  the  most,  in 
their  retreat,  in  their  exile,  or  in  their  death.  But 
why  do  I  talk  of  dazzling  or  blazing  ?  It  was  then 
that  they  did  good,  that  they  gave  light,  and  that 
they  became  guides  to  mankind. 

^*  Those  aims  alone  are  worthy  of  spirits  truly  great, 
and  such,  I  therefore  hope,  will  be  yours.  Resent- 
ment indeed  may  remain,  perhaps  cannot  be  quite 
extinguished,  in  the  noblest  minds;  but  revenge 
never  will  harbour  there :  higher  principles  than  those 
of  the  first,  and  better  principles  than  those  of  the 
latter,  will  infallibly  influence  men,  whose  thoughts 
and  whose  hearts  are  enlarged,  and  cause  them  to 
prefer  the  whole  to  any  part  of  mankind,  especially 
to  so  small  a  part  as  one's  single  self. 

"  Believe  me,  my  Lord,  I  look  upon  you  as  a  spirit 
entered  into  another  life,  as  one  just  upon  the  edge 
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of  immortality ;  where  the  passicms  and  affectiofts 
must  be  much  more  exalted,  and  where  you  ou^ht 
to  despise  all  little  views,  and  all  mean  retrospects* 
Nothing  is  worth  your  looking  back  :  and  therefore 
look  forward,  and  make  (as  you  can)  the  wqrld  look 
after  you ;  but  take  care  that  it  be,  not  with  pity, 
but  with'  esteem  and  admiration. 

^  I  am,  with  the  greatest  sincerity,  and  passion  for 
your  &me  as  well  as  happiness,  yours^  &c. 

«  A.  Pope.** 

On  the  eighteenth  of  June,  1723,  Atterbury  em- 
barked on  board  the  Aldborough  man  of  war,^  and 
landed  the  Friday  foUowing  at  Calais.  On  going 
ashore,  being  informed  that  Lord  Bolingbroke  under 
the  King's  pardon  had  reached  the  same  place  on  his 
return  to  England,  with  an  air  of  pleasantry  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Then  I  am  exchanged ! "  f  He  proceeded 
to  Brussels ;  but  he  afterward  left  that  place,  and  re* 
sided  at  Paris,  where  he  softened  the  rigours  of  his 
exile  by  study,  aaad  by  conversation  and  correspon- 
dence with  learned  men.  He,  however,  occasion* 
ally  employed  his  time  in  a  different  jnannerv 
for  from  some  letters,  which  were  first  printed 
at  Edinburgh  in  1768  by  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  it 

*  As  his  commitment  to  the  Tower,  in  coBsequence  of  his  popu- 
larity, had  occasioned  considerable  clamors,  it  was  apprehended 
that  his  removal  aboard  the  vessel  destined  to  convey  him  into 
banishment  would  have  been  the  signal  of  insurrection:  but, 
thot^h  great  numbers  of  boats  attended  him  to  the  ship's  side, 
no  tumults  took  place, 

t  Mr.  Pope,  also,  observed  upon  the  same  occasion,  that  *  it 
was  a  sign  of  the  nation's  being  afraid  of  being  over-run  with 
too  much  politeness,  when  it  could  not  regain  one  great  man  but 
at  the  expense  of  another •* 
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•ppearst  that  in  1725  he  engaged  in  a  {dot  for  stir* 
ijng  up  a  rebellion  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  in 
&vour  of  the  Pretender,  but  the  scheme  proved  abor^ 
tive.  This  fact  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence,  not  only 
of  the  official  ^spatches  of  Mr.  Horace  Walpole 
(then  minister  at  the  court  of  France)  and  the  suspi* 
dious  communications  of  spies,  but  also  of  his  own 
correspondence  with  his  son-in4aw.  On  the  same  in- 
disputably authority  it  is  asserted,  that  he  quitted  the 
Pretender's  service  in  1728,  not  upon  principle,  but 
from  disgust.  Provdced  at  the  influence  of  Mar  and 
Dillon,  he  meanly  condescended  to  cabal  against  them 
with  Murray  and  Hay,  whose  wife  was  the  Preten- 
der's mistress ;  and  upon  the  success  of  their  intrigues, 
transferred  his  jealousy  from  his  enemies  to  his  as- 
sociates, his  revilings  from  the  neglected  wife  (the 
Princess  Maria  Clementina)  to  the  profligate  hus- 
banc^y  *  whose  follies  and  vices,'  he  declared,  ^  ex- 
cluded all  hopes  of  effectually  serving  him.'  Yet  did 
he  not,  even  then,  relinquish  his  project  of  obtaining 
the  ascendency  in  the  exiled  court.  The  fall  of  Wal- 
pok,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  principal  support  of 
the  reigning  family,  he  anticipated  with  sanguine- 
ness ;  and,  as  an  inevitable  result^  of  that  fall,  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  Hopes  continually  disap- 
pointed, and  resentments  never  gratified,  a  constant 
desire  to  return  to  England,  and  the  perpetual  pres- 
sure of  straitened  circumstances,  united  to  depress  and 
harass  his  unhappy  mind. 

His  exile  had  been  embittered  by  his  separation 
from  his  daughter,  between  whom  and  himsellf  there 
existed  a  very  strong  mutual  affection.  This  lady^ 
who  was  married  to  William  Morris  Esq., .  High 
Baififf  of  Westminsta:,  in  17299  though  in  an  in- 
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firm  state  of  health,  conceived  an  ardent  desu'e  to  see 
her  father  again ;  and  accordingly  with  great  diffi- 
culty and  suflfering  travelled  to  Toulouse,  where  the 
ESshop  met  her.  She  died,*  a  few  hours  after 
their  meeting.  The  Bishop,  shortly  after  his  loss, 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  his  intimate  friend 
Mr.  Poperf 

*  A  pathetic  narrative  of  her  decease  was  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Evans,  who  accompanied  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  upon  this  occa« 
sion. 

t  Gay,  in  his  *  Epistle  to  Pope,'  had  said ; 

*  See  Rochester  approving  nods  his  head, 

,  And  ranks  one  modem  with  the  mighty  dead : ' 

and  Pope  himself  (who,  as  well  as  Swift,  kept  up  a  constant 
correspondence  with  him  during  his  banishment)  in  his  *  Epilogue 
to  the  Satires,'  observes ; 

*  How  pleasing  Atterbury's  softer  hour ! 

How  shines  his  soul  unconquer'd  in  the  Tower!  ** 

How  ignorant,  however.  Pope  was  of  his  real  character,  and 
how  much  Atterbury  belied  his  admirable  portrait  of  a  good  and 
wise  man  in  exile  acting  under  the  influence  neither  of  resentment 
nor  of  revenge,  was  proved  by  his  throwing  himself  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Pretender  the  instant  he  landed  on  the  Continent. 

The  origination  and  progress  of  Swift's  intimacy  with  Atter« 
bury  is  given,  at  great  length,  in  a  note  attached  by  Nichols 
to  the  letter  written  by  the  former  on  the  promotion  of  his 
friend  to  the  deanery  of  Christ  Church,  and  dated  Sept.  1, 1711. 
It  is  amusing  to  compare  with  the  extract  from  Dr.  Stackhouse^ 
given  in  a  former  note,  the  quotation  of  the  Irish  Dean,  anti- 
cipating the  farther  advancement  of  the  English  one,  upon  the 
disappointment  of  the  poor  College,       i 

Qui  nunc  tejruitur  credulus  aureal 

In  a  subsequent  Letter,  dated  Aug.  3,  1713,  from  *  The 
Country  in  Ireland'  [Latehrce  nee  duJces  as  he  feelingly  ob- 
serves, nee  St  mihi  credis,  amcence)  congratulating  him  upon 
bis  migration  to  Westminster,  he  begs  that  even  his  *'  being 
made  a  Bishop  may  not  hinder  him  from  cultivating  the  politer 
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Nov.  20,  1729. 

•*  Yes,  dear  Sir,  I  have  had  all  you  designed  for 
ttie ;  and  have  read  all,  as  I  read  whatever  you  write, 
with  esteem  and  pleasure.  But  your  last  letter,  full 
of  friendship  and  goodness,  gave  me  such  impressions 
of  concern  and  tenderness,  as  neither  I  can  express, 
nor  you  perhaps  with  all  the  force  of  your  imagina- 
tion fiiUy  conceive. 

"  I  am  not  yet  master  enough  of  myself,  after  the 
late  wound  I  have  received,  to  open  my  very  heart 
to  you;  and  am  not  content  with  less  than  that, 
whenever  I  converse  with  you.  My  thoughts  are  at 
present  vainly,  but  pleasingly,  employed  on  what  I 
have  lost,  and  can  never  recover.  I  know  well  I 
ought,  for  that  reason,  to  call  them  off  to  other  sub- 
jects ;  but,  hitherto,  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  it. 
By  giving  them  the  rein  a  little,  and  suffering  them 
to  spend  their  force,  I  hope  in  some  time  to  check 
and  subdue  them.  Multis  fortunce  vulneribus  per- 
culsuSj  huic  uni  me  imparem  semi,  et  pcenh  succubuu 
This  is  weakness,  not  wisdom,  I  own ;  and  on  that 
account  fitter  to  be  trusted  to  the  bosom  of  a  friend, 
where  I  may  safely  lodge  all  my  infirmities.  As  soon 
as  my  mind  is  in  some  measure  corrected  and  calmed, 
I  will  endeavour  to  foUow  your  advice,  and  turn  it 
toward  something  of  use  and  moment ;  if  I  have  still 
life  enough  left  to  do  any  thing,  that  is  worth  read-» 
ing  and  preserving.     In  the  mean  time,   I  shall  be 

studies ; "  and,  as  an  example,  suggests  to  him  that  his  prede- 
cessor Sprat,  **  though  of  a  much  inferior  genius  "  (yet  John- 
son pronounced,  that  *  each  of  Sprat's  different  books  had  a 
distinct  and  characteri$tical  excellence ')  turned  all  his  thoughts 
that  way. 
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pleased  to  hear  that  you  proceed  in  what  you  intend, 
without  any  such  melancholy  interruptions  as  I  have 
met  with.  You  outdo  others  on  all  occasions ;  my 
hope  and  my  opinion  is,  that  on  moral  subjects,  and 
in  drawing  characters,  you  will  outdo  yourself.  Your 
Blind  is  as  yet  unbroken  by  age  and  ill  accidents ; 
your  knowledge  and  Judgement  are  at  the  height: 
use  them  in  writing  somewhat  that  they  may  teach 
the  present  and  future  times,  and  if  not  gain  equally 
the  applause  of  both,  may  yet  raise  the  envy  of  the 
one  and  secure  the  admiration  of  the  other.  Re- 
member  Virgil  died  at  fifty  two,  and  Horace  at  fifty 
dight ;  and,  as  bad  as  both  constitutions  were,  yours 
is  yet  more  delicate  and  tender.  Employ  not  your 
precious  moments,  and  great  talents,  on  little  men 
and  little  things :  but  choose  a  subject  every  way 
worthy  of  you,  and  handle  it,  as  you  can,  in  a  mian- 
ner  which  nobody  else  can  equal  or  imitate.  As  for 
me,  my  aMIities,  if  I  ever  had  any,  are  not  what 
they  were ;  and  yet  I  will  endeavour  to  recollect  and 
em{^oy  them: 

■         gelidus  tardante  senecta 
Sanguis  hebety  Jrigentque  effbeto  in  corpore  vires. 

However,  I  should  be  ungrateful  to  this  place,  if  I 
£d  not  own  that  Z  have  gained  upon  the  gout  in  the 
South  of  France  much  more  than  I  did  at  Paris> 
though  even  there  I  sensibly  improved.  What  hap- 
pened to  me  here  last  'summer  was  merely  the  effect 
of  my  folly,  in  trusting  too  much  to  a  physician, 
who  kept  me  six  weeks  on  a  milk-diet  without  purg- 
ing me,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  the  faculty.  The 
mUk  threw  me  at  last  into  a  fever,  and  that  fever 
soon  produced  the  gout ;  which,  finding  my  stomack 
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weakened  by  a  long  disuse  of  meat,  attacked  it,  and 
had  like  at  once  to  have  despatched  me.  The  ex* 
cessive  heat  of  this  place  concurred  to  heighten  the 
symptoms :  but,  in  the  midst  of  my  distemper,  I 
took  a  sturdy  resolution  of  retiring  thirty  miles  into 
the  mountains  of  the  Cevennes ;  and  there  I  sooa 
£Dund  relief  from  the  coolness  of  the  air  and  the  ver« 
dure  of  the  climate,  though  not  to  such  a  degree  aa 
not  to  feel  some  relics  of  those  pains  in  my  stomach, 
which  tiU  lately  I  had  never  felt.  Had  I  staid,  as  I 
intended,  thare  till  the  end  of  October,  I  believe  my 
cure  had  been  perfected :  but  the  earnest  desire  of 
meeting  one  I  dearly  loved  called  me  abruptly  to 
Monlpelier;  where,  after  continuing  two  mcmthfii 
imder  the  cruel  torture  of  a  sad  and  fruitless  expec* 
tation,  I  was  forced  at  last  to  take  a  long  journey  to 
Toulouse :  and  even  there  I  had  missed  the  person  I 
sought,  had  s^e  not  with  great  spirit  and  courage 
ventured  all  night  up  the  Garonne  to  see  me,  which 
she  above  all  things  desired  to  do  before  she  died.  By 
that  means  she  was  brought  where  I  was  between 
seven  and  eight  in  the  morning,  and  lived  twenty 
hours  afterward ;  which  time  was  not  lost  on  either 
side,  but  passed  in  such  a  manner  as  gave  great  sa- 
tisfaction to  both,  and  such  as  on  her  part  every  way 
became  her  circumstances  and  character :  for  she  had 
ber  senses  to  the  very  last  gasp,  and  exerted  them  to 
give  me,  in  those  few  hours,-  greater  marks  of  duty 
and  love  than  she  had  done  in  all  her  life-time» 
though  she  had  never  been  wanting  in  either.  The 
last  words  she  said  to  me  were  the  kindest  of  all ;  a 
reflexion  on  the  goodness  of  God,  which  had  allowed 
us.  ia  this  manner  to  meet  once  more,  before  we  parted 
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for  ever.     Not  many  minutes  after  that,  she  laid  hec^ 
self  on  her  pillow,  in  a  sleeping  posture, 

placidique  ibi  demum  morte  quievit 

^*  Judge  you.  Sir,  what  I  felt,  and  still  feel,  on  this 
occasion ;  and  spare  me  the  trouble  of  describing 
it.  At  my  age,  under  my  infirmities,  among  utter 
strangers,  how  shall  I  find  out  proper  relief  and 
supports!  I  can  have  none,  but  those  with  which 
reason  and  religion  furnish  me :  and  on  those  I  lay 
hold,  and  make  use  of,  as  well  as  I  can ;  and  hope 
that  He,  who  laid  the  burthen  upon  me  (for  wise  and 
good  purposes,  no  doubt)  will  enable  me  to  bear  it, 
in  like  manner  as  I  have  borne  others,  with  some  de- 
gree of  fortitude  and  firmness. 

"  You  see,  how  ready  I  am  to  relapse  into  an  argu- 
ment, which  I  had  quitted  once  before  in  this  letter. 
I  shall,  probably,  again  commit  the  same  fault,  if  I 
continue  to  write :  and,  therefore,  I  stop  short  here ; 
and,  with  all  sincerity,  Section,  and  esteem,  bid 
you  adieu,  till  we  meet  either  in  this  world,  if  God 
pleases,  or  else  in  another. 

"  A  friend  I  have  with  me  will  convey  this  safely 
to  your  hands,  though  perhaps  it  may  be  some  time 
before  it  reaches  you :  whenever  it  does,  it  will  give 
you  a  true  account  of  the  posture  of  mind  I  was  in 
when  I  wrote  it,  and  which  I  hope  may  by  that  time 
be  a  little  altered." 

During  his  residence  in  France,  he  was  exposed  to 
some  trouble  from  a  suspicion  of  his  having  facilitated 
the  escape  fix)m  that  country  of  Father  Courayer, 
who  had  published  in  1727  a  *  Defence  of  the  Eng- 
lish Ordinations,'  to  the  great  vexation  of  Cardinal 
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de  Noailles*  The  IVench  King  and  Cardinal  Meury 
sent  him  a  message  on  the  subject,  hj  the  lieuten- 
ant of  Police ;  but  alter  an  hour's  conversaticnf;  as 
he  himself  states  in  a  letter,  he  satisfied  that  officer, 
that  he  had  done  nothing  but  what  became  him ; 
owned  his  friendship  for  Courayer,  pointed  to  his 
picture  hanging  up  in  the'  room,  and  acknowledged 
that  *  he  had  paid  him  a  visit  in  his  retreat  at  Han- 
ment,  and  had  received  from  him  a  farewell  caU  in 
return  the  night  before  he  left  Paris/  The  Lieuten* 
ant  promised,  he  adds,  to  *  justify  him  both  to  the 
court  and  the  city ;'  but  the  Cardinal,  convinced  that 
the  exiled  Prelate  had  been  deeply  engaged  in  the. 
escape,  displayed  much  resentment  toward  him  oh 
that  account. 

A  short  time  before  his  decease,  alarmed  lest 
his  papers  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment and  thus  endanger  his  correspondents,  he  de- 
stroyed several  of  the  most  important  oiies,  and 
ineffectually  solicited  Lord  Waldegrave,  the  EngUsh 
Embassador,  to  affix  his  seal  to  the  remainder.  To 
the  French  government  he,  also,  made  a  similar 
application;  but  some  difficulties  arising,  he  with- 
jdrew  it.  After  his  death  John  Samples,  a  ministerial 
«py,  who  had  wormed  himself  into  the  Bishop's  inti- 
macy, endeavoured  to  obtain  possession  of  them  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  transmitting  them  to  the 
Pretender:  but  the  friends  of  the  deceased  interposed; 
the  papers  were  sent  to  the  Scots  College,  and  the 
seal  of  office  affixed.  His  son-in-law  and  executor, 
however,  was  permitted  to  select  such  as  related  to 
famUy-affairs,* 

*  These,  which  were  seized  upon  that  gentleman's  return  to 
VOL.  V.  Z 
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H<!  d&ed  at  Fdm,  Febniarj  15,  1781-ft;  and  his^ 
bedj  wa3  j^vatelj  interred  with  some  diffieiiltx  in 
Wedlfaiinster  Abbey,  on  the  twelfth  of  Maj  foUow*: 
ing**    He  left  cne  son^f  Oiboroe  Atterbuiy,  who 

Sngl^nd,  coDtiuii  part  of  the  oorresp<NaddBce  iMStwe^ti  binudf 
i^id  hi&  father«*in4awj  several  misceUabeous  iunidea  ii^  Atter- 
biuy's  hand-writing,  and  some  letters  froijti  Winiam  Sbippeii 
relative  to  tiie  character  of  Hampden  m  C^endon^s  History, 
nAidh  OUmiaton  alleged  *  ikt  Bishop  in  eonjuodtion  witbSitifil* 
ridgt  and  Alilrieh  bad  interpolated.'  To  this  iiclsiisatibn  Atter< 
bury  published  a  very  aatiafsctory  reflj. 

*  On  It's  way,  the  hearse  was  stopped  by  the  Custom  HoifSie^ 
cAcers,  on  suspicion  that  some  brocades  and  oAer  proh%lt^ 
goods  fPere  concealed  in  Hie  coflbi.  This^  oecasioiie#  n  glim 
4)ttlci]ragalBstthetaiitaBtry,  asif  ^  their  icfnigesaeectfttltanod  to 
pursue  him  even  after  his  death.*^  The  Rev.  Dr«  Btftfy  Atter- 
bury,  his  respectable  elder  brotter,  died  a  Afwr  months  before 
Mm. 

^  f  Of  thisison,  whcr  was  a  sbideiftef  Christ  Church,  and  after 
spending  the  interval  faeCireeu  1?^  obd  I7S1  iki  the  Bast  lodiea, 
letuhied  to  enj^  Us  uftde  Dr.  Lewis  Atterbury's  ftrtase^ 
the  Bishop  in  his  will  (diflted  DecSl^  1755)  tookjaoDfldcQ 
whatever.  The  f<^Iowiiig  letter,  addressed  to  him  while  at  col-, 
lege,  is  wovth  preserving : 

<  DsAltOfiBT, 

•*  1  thank  you  ibr  your  letter,  because  there  are  maniibst  sigm 
hi  it  of  ycuF  endesvoiumg  to  esteel  yourself,  -and  by  consequenee 
to  pfeaBe  ve.  You  have  sueeeeded  in  batb  raspeetas  apdwH 
always  succeed,  if  you  think  it  worth  youi;  while  to  consider 
what  you  write,  and  to  whom ;  and  let  nothingf  though  of  e 
trffling  nature,  pass  through  your  pen  negligently.  Get  but  the 
iway  of  writing  correctly  and  justly ;  time  andtisewHlteach  yon 
^  write  readily  afterwatd.  Not  bc^  that  too  wiadk  cave  tni|^ 
fp9t  e  atiffioKssto  your  stHe,  which  ougbt»  in  ell  tetters,  by  aU 
means  to  be  avoided.  The  turn  of  them  should  be  natural  m4 
easy ;  for  they  are  an  image  of  private  and  familiar  conversation. 
I  mention  this  with  respect  to  the  four  or  five  first  lines  of  yours, 
which  have  an  air  of  poetry,  and  do  therefore  naturally  resolve 
tlienaalves  into  Uank  msnes.    I  send  you  y«>ur  letter  agaimi  Aat 
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was  erdained  in  1V4@  hf  Bishc^  Mcfidly,  and  tm 
1 T46  4Atamed  tiie  Uving  of  Oxhill,  Waiwickshiro. 

J^.  AUeaAmry  was  a  man  of  considerabk  learning^ 
an  elegant  writer,  an  abie  spoekes  in  pariiam«nty  gad 

ypu  ymanf^nmy  nom  wake  thd  lane  observaftien.  Bat  joh  toek 
t^  kin^pf  l^ii^  ilm^^  frim  A  pom;  •nd  jt  is  up  ^tmhwt 
fbe^iejEtvre,  th^t  you  heigbt;^Q£d  ^  pbr^  f  ^t|€^  f  hei^  jf^ 
w^re  exjpressuig  it.  The  i^e^t  is  as  |t  shpiild  hp ;  aad  part|car 
hrlj,  there  is  an  air  of  duty  and  sincerity,  that  if  it  conies  from' 
jour  heart,  is  the  most  acceptable  present  you  can  make  tne. 
WiA  tbeifi.  good  qodities,  an  inconect  letter  vnuld  please  ma^^ 
and,  without  them,  the  finest  thfui^ts  fvp4  ^99S^iSWfl^if(ff^ 
no  lasting  impression  upon  me.  TH^  great  ^ein^  jp^y|,  you 
know,  **  Sly  son,  give  me  thy  heart;  **  ia^plymg  ifiat,  withoi)t 
it,  bSI  other  gifts  signify  nothing.  Let  me  conjure  you,  there-^ 
fore,  never  to  say  any  thing,  either  in  a  letter,  or  common  con* 
▼erisation,  that  yon  do  not  think;  but  always  to  let  your  mind 
and  your  words  go  together,  on  the  roost  trivial  occasions. 
Shelter  not  the  l^ast  degree  of  insincerity  under  the  notien  of  a 
compliment;  which,  as  far  as  it  deserves  to  be  practised  byu 
man  of  probity,  is  only  the  most  civil  and  oblipng  way  of  say- 
ing what  you  refllly  mean :  and  whoever  emplcm  it  oHierwise, 
tiirows  away  truth  for  breeding.  I  need  not  ten  you,  how  little 
his  character  gets  by  such  an  exchange. 

<  I  say  not  this,  as  if  I  suspected  that  in  any  part  of  your' 
lelter  you  intended  to  write  what  was  proper,  widiout  any  re- 
gard to  what  was  true ;  for  I  am  resolved  to  believe  that  you  were 
in  earnest,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it,  as  much  asl  am 
when  I  teH  you,  that  I  am 

*  Your  loving  Father,  8tc* 

^  Wa  learned  friend  Smalridge,  in  presenthi^  ^im  as  Prolo* 
ctttbr  to  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation,  stiled  him  *  Vir  in 
nuBo  Uterarum  genere  hospesy  in  plerisque  artibus  et  studiis  diu  et 
JHiciter  exerdtatuSf  in  maxitni  perfectis  Uterarum  disciptinis  per-- 
j^ctistimus.*  In  his  controversial  writings,  indeed,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, he  handled  too  freely  the  weapons  of  satire  and  invec- 
tive ;  more  perhaps,  however,  from  the  naturd  fervor  of  his 
wit,  than  from  any  rancor  of  disposition.     He  appears,  abo, 

Z2 
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an  excellent  preacher.  But,  with  all  these  accrai- 
plishments,  he  had  other  qualities  of  a  less  commend- 
able nature.  He  was  of  that  restless  and  ambitious 
disposition,  which  characterised  the  Beckets  and  the 
Lauds  of  preceding  times,  and  was  HI  disguised  by 
the  affected  mildness  and  moderation  of  his  epistolary 
writings.  No  friend  to  liberty,  either  civil  or  reK- 
gious,*  he  carried  ecclesiastical  claims  to  an  extreme 
and  absurd  height.  From  his  own  writings  it  is 
manifest  that  he  would  have'  persecuted,^  if  he  had 
been  possessed  of  power,  and  that  he  was  an  enemy 
to  the  freedom  of  the  press.    . 

He  was,  on  the  whole,  a  man  rather  of  talent 
than  of  genius.     He  writes  more  with  elegance  and 

if  we  may  trust  tbe  subjoined  anecdote,  not  to  have  been  wholly 
free  from  superstition :  A  story  of  a  prediction  by  one  Needs, 
which  announced  that  *  three  persons  (one  of  them  Dr.  Mews, 
Bishop  of  Winchester)  should  die  in  a  certain  order,  within 
half  a  year,'  was  circulated  in  that  city  about  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Of  their  prophecy,  Atterbury,  no  over- 
credulous,  man,  having  had  a  full  account  from  persons  (as  he 
conceived)  of  credit,  and  of  it's  haying  been  fulfilled  so  parti* 
cularly  as  to  the  other  two  individuals,  including  the  prophet 
himself,  sent  a  detailed  statement  of  the  whole  to  his  great 
friend,  Sir  Jonathan  Trelawny,  who  he  knew  had  views  toward 
Winchester,  to  incite  him  to  strengthen  his  interests  that  way 
as  much  and  as  fast  as  he  possibly  could!  He  did  so,  and  got 
the  bishopric  in  1707.     {Censura  Literaria,  V.  98.) 

*  He  carried  the  acrimony  of  party  so  far,  as  even  to  suspend 
for  three  years,  Mr,  Gibbin,  Curate  of  Gravesend,  a  very  worthy 
clergyman,  fpr  having  indulged  the  use  of  his  church  to  the 
Chaplain  of  jthis  Putch  Troops,  which  were  caUed  over  to  sup* 
press  the  rebellion!  The  inhabitants  of  Gravesend,  however, 
subscribed  for  their  minister  a  sum  more  than  double  the  income 
of  his  church ;  and  his  Majesty,  subsequently,  bestowed  upon 
him  the  rectory  pf  Northfleet  in  Kent.  This  learued  man,  who 
)i9d  travelled  with  Addison^  die^  in  115% 
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torrectness^'  than  with  force  of  thmkiiig  or  reason- 
ting..  His  letters  to  Pope,  though  too  much  crowded 
.  with,  trite  .quotations  from  the  classics,  are  admirable 
specimens  of  elegant  familiarity,  and  bj  many  are 
preferred  to.  the  more  elaborate  compositions  of  his 
illustrious  correspondent.  It  is  said,  he  either  trans- 
lated or  intended  to  translate  the  Georgics  of  Virgil, 
and  to  write  the  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  whom  he 
.much  resembled.  Dr.  Warburton  had  a  mean  opi- 
.sioQ  of  his  critical  abilities,  and  of  his  *  IKscourse 
<m  the>  lapis  of  VirgU.*  *  He  was  thought  to  be  the 
author  of  the  *  Life  of  Waller,'  prefixed  to  the  first 
.octaTO  edition  of  that  poet's  works.  His  turbulent 
and  imperious  temper  was  long  felt  and  remembered 
in  the^College,  over  which  he  presided. 
.  .His  person,  according  to  another  writer,  was 
well  made:  he  had  a  gracefulness  in  his  behaviour, 
and  a  kind  of  majestic  gravity  in  his  looks,  that  be- 
spoke, him.  reverence  wherever  he  came.  His  voice 
was;  not  strong ;  but  there  was  something  so  sweet  in 
his  pronunciation,  and  so  insinuating  in  his  address, 
as  gained  him  the  possession  of  an  audience  when- 
ever he  began  to  speak.  Beside  this,  he  had  a  quick 
.penetration,  an  exquisite  understanding,  an  easy 
comprehension,  a  sprightly  fancy  and  imagination, 
and  solid  judgement  and  good  sense,  all  united  to- 
gether.. 

^  Under  this  name  he  attempted  to  prove,  that  Virgil  meant 
to  characterise  his  friend  Antonios  Musa,  the .  learned  and  ac- 
complished physician  of  Augustus,  to  whom  many  also  refer  his 
Catalecton  XIIL^  though  Heyne  would  ascribe  the  latter  to 
a  learned  rhetorician  of  that  name.  The  same  able'  critic, 
likewise  (in  his  Exeunt.  IV.  on  iEn.  XIL  391.)  concurs  in  War- 
burton's  reprobation  of  Atterbury's  theory. ' 


<<  The  Dean  eS  €£U*lisile  Hits  M  mudi  regard  to  :hi8 
cQbgrega^n/'  obseirves  Steele^*  *^  that  hci  eoiiimit^  to 
liib  itieiiieiy  what  he  has  to  sajl-  to  flietn ;  and  htiii  n 
9€il  and  graeeM  a  behavittiir,  that  it  must  attract  ymsr 
Mt/eaHotk*  His  person)  it  id  to  be  confessed^  ii  hd  stHaU 
iecx)mmeiidati(}n  i  but  he  is  to  be  highlj  cOTuh^il^ 
fbr  not  losing  that  adrantage^  and  tttkli^  to  d  pini- 
.pnety  of  speech,  whieh  might  (m^s  the  critidsib  ef 
Long]nus»  an  action  whil^h  Would  hate  been  iqpptored 
by  Demosthenes.  He  has  a  ^^eufiar  force  iil  his  way, 
mAr  has  many  of  Ms  auiMenee^f  who  <:^uM  dot  be  in- 
t^igent  hearen^  of  his  dbcoiitse,  wfere  thete  not  tras- 
l^l^ation  as  Well  as  grace  in  his  adion.  This  art  jof 
ius  is  used  with  the  most  exact  and  honest  skiH :  lie 
never  attempts  y<^ur  pasiAoM^  until  he  htA  eic^Tiiiceft 
your  reason.  AQ  the  objecti6tts^  which  he  can  Ibrm^ 
wte  laid  open  and  ctispersed^  befco'e  he  uses  the  least 
vdiemence  in  hi^  s^rmcta:  but  when  he  thinks  he 
hds  your  head$  he  tery  sooh  wins  your  heart ;  and 
itieyer  j[»*etends  to  show  the  bd^uty  of  hidiiieilSy  until 
he  terth  CMtyfaieed  you  of  the  faruth  of  it" 

It  ^ould  be  retorded  to  Ms  honour  that  he 
remained  At  6ll  times  titte  to  the  Protestiant  Reli- 
^en,  and  regular  id  the  pefformanoe  of  it's  offices. 
He  wHmd^  i'^robat^  thci  conduct  df  the  Duke 
oi  Whlirtotl^  Lords  North  and  Grey^  and  others^ 
who  with  a  view  of  obtainiag  the  Pretender^s  fitvour 
had  apostatised  from  their  faith :  and.  I^e  even  quar- 
relled with  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  who  proposed 
giving  to  the  youn§^  Duke  of  Buckingham  a  Catholic 

j^ec*pt05*4 

*  Tatter,  N*'.  66. 

t  At  the  cfaap^l  6r  Bnifemn  Ht>8]^ilal. 

i  From  an  anecdote  iM^6Ver  irelatkl,  lipm  IP^f^  iia AdriQp, 
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His  Sermons  were  printed  in  four  volumes,  8vo. ; 
the  two  first  by  himsetf  in  1726,  dedicated  to  his 
patron  Trdawny,  and  the  two  latter  after  his  death, 
by  his  Chaplain  Dr.  Thomas  Mooi^. 

by  Lord  Chesterfield  to  Maty,  it  appears  that  Atterbury  was 
long  a  sceptic  as  to  the  ground  of  that  religion,  for  the  esta- 
blished forms  of  which  he  was  so  zealous : '  though  (if  this  state- 
ment, indeed,  be  true)  he  fortunately  lived  to  discern  his  qrror, 
and  from  his  religious  convictions  in  the  close  of  his  life  derived 
the  chief  C4)nsolation  of  his  adversity. 

But,  if  we  may  believe  the  joint  evidence  of  his  actions  and^ 
liis  wriddgs,  we  shbuld  receive  the  story  urith  distrtist.  I£s 
^  Sermons  on  the  Miracalous  Pn^pagation  of  the  Gespel  *  and  an 
a  standing  Revelation's  being  the  best  means  of  conviction,  bear 
important  testimony  to  liis  fatth :  and  the  contempt  with  wliidi 
lie  generaBy  treats  unbelievetB  «s  an  ^nonmt,  *s«pe^fix&i^  ^ 
iconceited  c^UB,  is  a  toferaUy  good  pnoof  that;  he  was  not  aae 
iumself*  A  ismui  may  oonoeali  or  deny,  or  even  proseeute  his 
own  opinions ;  but  he  will  not  appear  to  despise  thosCj  who  hold 
tbem. 


/ " 
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DR.  SAMUEL  CLARKE^ 


[1676— 17«9-] 


Dr.  SAMUEL  CLARKE  was  bom  at  Norwich 
October  11, 1675,  and  educated  in  the  Free  School 
of  that  place^  under  the  care  oif  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burton. 
He  was  %he  son  of  Alderman  Clarke,  who  had  re- 
presented Norwich  in  parliament  for  several  years ; 
a  gentleman  of  an  e^^cellent  natural  capadtjr,  and  of 
untainted  reputation. . 

In  1691,  Mr.  Clarke  placed  his  son  at  Caius  Col- 
l^;e,  Cambridge,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  (afterward 
Sir  John)  Ellis.  Here  his  talents  quickly  displayed 
themselves:  and  such  was  his  industry,  that  he  be- 
came a  model  of  excellence  to  the  whole  University.* 
When  he  was  little  more  than  twenty  one,  he  greatlj 
contributed,  both  by  his  example  and  by  his  trans- 
lation of  Rdiaulfs  Physics  with  Notes,f  to  the 
estahlishnient  of  the  Newtonian  philosojdiy ! 

*  He  was  characterised,  indeed,  amcMig  the  rest  of  the  stu- 
dents, by  the  title  of  *  the  Lad  of  Caius.' 

f  Bohault  had  written  as  a  follower  of  Descartes :  bat,  as 
Newton's  system  was  then  little  received  or  understood,  Mr. 
Clarke  thot^t  that  an  indirect  vehicle  would  best  convey  his 
illustn^ions  of  it ;  and  accordingly  his  version,  published  ia 
1697,  became  a  general  text-book  for  a  considerable  period, 
and  gradually  fiuniliarised  students  with  the  language  and 
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/  Upon.  1ms  anivBl.  at  Cambridge,  the  system  of 
Descartes  .was  the  established  theory,  and  Mr.  EDis 
was  a  .  zealot  in  it's  defence ;  though,  as  Bisfaqp 
Hoadly  justly  observes,  it  was  only  the  inyention 
of  ^n  dngemous  and  luxuriant  fancy ;  having  no 
foundation  in  the  reality  c^  tilings,  nor  any  cor* 
respondency  to  the  certainty  of  fex^ts,  Newton  had, 
indeed,  then  published  his  ^  Principia:^  but  this 
book  spoke  to  die  intelligent  alone,  and  vequired 
jCCNnmentatois  for  the  many;  as  both  it's  mister 
and  it's  manner  {daced  it  beyond  the  general  reach, 
and  a:stiong  prejudice  in  favour  of  received  notions 
contributed  to  obstruct  it's  reception.  But  neither 
the  difficulty  of  the  task,  nor  the  respect  which  he 
paid  to  the  director  of  his  studies,  nor  the  opposition 
of  diQse  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  had  any  in- 
fluence upon  the  mind  of  Clarke. 

Dissatislfied  with  aibitrary  hypotheses,  he  speetSlj 
made  himself  master  of  the  chief  parts  of  the  *  New 
Philosophy.'  From  this  he  took  the  subject  of  the 
pubHc  exencise,  which  he  performed  in  the  Schools 
to  obtain  his  first  degree;  and  he  surprised  his 
audience  by  the  depth  of  knowledge  and  the  clear- 
ness of  expression,  which  pervaded  the  whole  dispu- 
jtation. 

*  In  16979  iie  accidentally  at  a  coffee-house  in  Nor- 
widi  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Whiston,  who  dis- 
covering from  his  conversation  that  he  was  a  young 
man  of  extraordinary  genius,  and  had  made  great  pro- 
gress in  the  Newtonian  doctrine  commenced  an  inti- 
macy with  him.  Mr.  Clarke  had  recently  taken  orders; 

•oningsof  the  *  Prindpia.^.  It  waa,  subsequently^  translated  lata 
English  by, Dean  Clarke^  faisbr'Otber. 
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and  Whiitoii  at  that  tune  tiras  Chaplatn  tO  Br*  MObre, 
fiishop  of  Norwich,  who  delighted  ia  pattoniattg* 
men  of  abilities*  That  Prelatep  on  reoeiving  an  ao^ 
count  of  the  interview*  desired  Alderman  Claribe<aad 
his  son  to  dine  with  him ;  and  the  very  next  year,  da 
Whiston's  promotion  to  the  living  of  Lowestdffe  in 
SnffoU^  aj^inted  Mr«  Clalrke  to  succeed  him  as  his 
Dtimtstic  Chaplain*  In  this  situation,  he  found  ta^ 
fident  leisure  to  pursue  his  faviHuite  stady,  divinify^ 

In  16099  he  published  three  practical  Essays  upon 
Baptism,  Confirmation,  and  Repentance ;  and  an  ano^ 
i^mous  piece,  entitled  ^  Reflexions  on  Part<af  a  Book 
a^Qed  ^  Amyntor.' '  *    These  com^sitbnli  aie  men«- 


^  The  propositions  maintiuned  in  this  work,  written  1>y 
TViIatid,  which  Dr.  Clarke  thought  most  deserv^ing  of  tonsider* 
atton,  are  the  three  following : 

1»  *  That  the  books  ascribed  to  the  disciples  and  tXHopitfuoDS 
of  the  Apostles,  which  are  still  extant,  and  at  this  time  thought 
genuine  and  of  great  authority  (such  as  the  *  Bpistle  of  Clemens 
to  the  Ct)rindiia)is/  the  *  Epii^tles  of  Ignatius,'  the  *  Epiiatl&of 
l^j^arp  to  the  Philippians,*  the  *  Ftotidr  of  HerfinaiB,'  Ite 
*•  Bpiitle  of  Barnabas,'.  ^g»)  are  all,  witfaoat  difficolt^^  iprored  t^ 
be  ipurious : ' 

2.  *  That  it  is  easy  to  show  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of 
the  writers  of  these  books;'  and, 

3.  *  That  they,  who  think  these  books  genuine,  ought  ttt  Y^ 
f»l^  tkftn  fiMd.  thfe  Caxmn  of  ^cr^rte,  U  Adr  repiatd  aitthora 
w6fe  a&i  less  <N>AitMtaio»i^  and  feUow48bourert  of  4he  A|peMk% 
than  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke. 

In  opposition  to  these  assertions,  Dr.  Clarke  maintiuned  die 
thi!^  iblldwiAg  prcfpoi^ltioAS : 

U  <  That,  dioagh  w^«Me  i^ot  inMiM^  eettalB  of  4lie  |feiiiAk6^ 
aess'ofthe  *  Epistles  of  Clemens,  Ignatiiis^  Polyeiu:(K»  and  Sar* 
nabas,'  with  the  *  Pastor  of  Hermas,'  they  are  generally,  and 
upon  great  authority,  believed  to  be  genuine ; ' 

a.  ^  That  tkel^e^  %hough  tii^5r  a:re  aot  recfeitud  «b  aC  «he 
same  authority  with  the  caaoftical  beaks  ^flifa^liair  I^MMMbI^ 
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timed  b^Dix  Hbodly^  Bishop  tf  Wmdmrt^eri  not  at 
e^l^  ti9  tiK  la.iilihD#8  other  [t^r^  but  hs  aUP' 

playing  at  once  marks  of  a  Christian  frame  dfnuidt 
and  a  surprising  familiarity  with  the  writings  of  the 
teriy  CMistians. 

lii  ItOli  Ciartte  published  hlS  *  P^l^phrtSfe  Oil 
the  Gosjpel  of  St.  Matthew/  which  Was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  those  on  the  other  Evangelists ;  a  work^ 
deserredly  hdd  in  the  highest  estaMi.  His  dlgadHil 
de^ig^n  was,  to  hav^  gone  thrbUgh  the  t^hdle  cff  the 
New  Testament  in  the  saixie  manh^f^,  ^ving  a  simple 
representation  of  it's  contents  without  entering  into 
abfittruse  cfkkal  comiumtluA^  He  had  attiialljr 
begun,  we  toe  told^  a  '  Paraphrase  lipdA  the  A«;8 
ttf  the  Apostle^,'  When  Sotnethlng  tecideiitd  ihi&- 
rupted  the  execution;  and  it  is  now  only  to  be 
lamented^  that  he  did  not  afterwaixi  resuste  and 
con^plete  his  ttibburs. 

About  the  J^ar  1T02,  thte  Bfehbp  fcdUated  hitti 
to  the  Rectory  of  Drayton  near  Norwich,  and  pro- 
cured for  him  a  parish  in  that  dty ;  and  these  he 
served  m  person,  ivfaenevei^  the  Biidiop  was  in  teA- 
deiice  at  the  pal^lt**  HIS  preachitig  WfcS  &i  firtt 
ivithbut  notes,  and  so  cotftinUed,  till  he  t)eciame  Rector 
of  St.  James'. 

In  1704^  he  wte  afqiointed  to  preach  Mn  Boyle'$ 
Lectm^.  Upon  thfe  ectdsiotij  he  those  for  his  sub- 
ject *  The  Being  and  Attributes  of  God ;  *  aiid  sue- 
ceeded  so  well,  that  he  was  re-appointed  the  foUow-^ 

thley  dtight  td  haste  a  propdrtiotial  veneratioti,  with  respect  both 
to  the  attthoi^  and  to  the  wVfthig^  thj^mselves ; '  and, 

6.  '  Ttiat  neither  the  belief  di^  their  being  genuine,  nor  the 
resp^dt  paid  to  them  as  such,  in  the  least  derogates  from  the 
MthoHty  of  the  K^w  TeKtatnentv  or  tend  to  render  the  number 
•f  tftte  idkitoliteal  bqofcs  untm^ih  (hr  precaHous/ 


</ 
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ing  3rear ;  when  he  delivered  a  series  of  Dbooursesr 
upon  *  The  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Re- 
^[ion.**  ' 

*  They  were  subsequently  combined,  under  tbe  general 
tide  of,  *  A  Discourse  concerning  tbe  Being;  and  Attributes 
cf  God,  the  Obligations  of  Natural  Religion^  and  the  Truth 
and  Certainty  of  the  Christian  Revelation ;  in  Answer  to  Mr. 
Hobbes,  Spinoza,  the  Author  of  *  The  Oracles  of  Reason,^  and 
Cither  Deniers  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion ;  being  sixteen 
Sermons,  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul,  in  the 
Yeara  1704*  and  1705,  at  the  Lecture  founded  by  Robert  Boyle, 
tesqt/ 

'  They  were  originally  published  in  two  distinct  volumes ;  the 
first  in  1705,  and  the  second  in  1706.  To  the  fourth  and  fifth 
editions  were  added  several  Letters  to  Dr.  Clarke,  from  a  gentle- 
man in  Gloucestershire  (Dr.  Joseph  Butler,  afterward  Biibop 
of  Bristol)  relating  to  the  Demonstration,  &c.  with  the  Author's 
answers*  The  sixth  and  seventh  were,  farther,  enriched  with  *  A 
Discourse  concerning  the  Connexion  bf  the  Prophecies  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  Application  of  them  to  Christ  rand,  ^  An 
Answer  to  a  seventh  Letter  concerning  the  Argument  ^|?non.*^ 
Mr.  Clarke  having  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  Being  of  a 
God  may.be  demonstrated  by  arguments  of  this  denomination. 
'  The  reputation  of  his  work,  however,  could  not  be  diminished 
by  any  thing  that  came  from  the  pens  of  his  antagonists.  How^ 
-  &r  it  merited  the  approbation  of  the  pious  and  the  ^earned,  may 
be  .collected  from  the  following  character  given  of  it  by  Bishop 
Hbadly : 

**  He  has  laid  the  foundations  of  true  religion  too  deep  and 
strong  to  be  shaken  either  by  the  superstition  of  some,  or  the 
infidelity  of  others.  He  chose  particularly  to  consider  the  argu- 
ings  of  Spinoza^  and  Hobbes,  the  most  plausible  patrons  of  the 
system  of  Fate  and  Necessity ;  a  system  which,  by  destroying 
Idi  true  freedom  of  action  in  any  intelligent  being,  at  the  same 
time  destroys  all  that  can  be  stiled  *  virtue '  or  « praise-worthy,* 
This  being  a  subject,  into  which  all  the  subtilties  and  quirks  of 
metaphysics  had  entered  and  thrown  their  usual  obscurity  and 
intricacy,  the  difficulty  lay  in  clearing  away  this  rubbish  of  con- 
fusion ;  in  introducing  a  language,  tliat  could  be  understood ;  in 
clothing  the  clearest  ideas  in  this  plain  and  manly  language; 
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These  Discourses  raised  his .  character  extremely 
high  as  a  <dose  and  acute  reasoner ;  though  his  meta- 
physical.  arguments  d  priori  for  the  existence ,  of  a 
Deity  (as  it  has  been  observed)  were  by  many  deemed, 
from  their  subtilty,  less  satisfactory  than  the  common 
mode  of  deducing  a  First .  Cause  from  the  effects  visi* 
ble  in  creation.  But  Clarke  himself  does  not  deny, 
that  the  argument  ^  posteriori  is  tax  more  generally 
useful ;  and  he  has  employed  the  opposite  one  only 
against  such  soi-disant  reasoners,  as  could  not  be 
ivefuted  any  other  way.  Pope  *  darted  at  him  some 
bitter  lines,  in  his  Dunciad,  concluding  with 

—  *  We  nobly  take  the  high  jtwion  road. 
And  reason  downward  till  we  doubt  of  God.* 

But  it  is  not  by  a  splenetic  distich  or  two,  that  the 
iceputation  of  a  nmn  like  Dr.  Clarke  can  be  injured 
Nor  does  the  value  of  his  Demonstration  seem  to 
have  been  impaired  in  the  public  opinion  by  the  more 
formidable  discussion,  which  it  underwent  in  polemical 
contrqversy.  His  *  eternal  differences,  .relations,  and 
fitnesses  of  things,'  indeed,  partly  gave  way  to  the 


and  In  concluding  nothing,  but  from  such  evidence  as  amounts 
to  demonstrative.  He  began  with  self-evident  propositions,  from 
them  advanced  to  such  as  received  their  proof  from  the  former,^ 
and  in  these  took  no  step,  till  he  had  secured  the  way  beforq 
him.  Throughout  the  whole,  no  word  Is.  used  but  what  is  intel- 
ligible to  all  who  are  at  all  versed  in  such  subjects,  and  what 
expresses  the  clear  idea  in  the  mind  of  him  who  makes  use  of 
it.  All  is.  one  regular  building,  erected  upon  an  immoveable 
foundation,  and"  rising  up  from  one  stage  to  another  with  equal 
strength  and  dignity .'* 

*  The  poet's  resentment  is  supposed  to  have  originated  frotd 
Clarke's  refusing- to  intercede  for  Lord  Bolingbrokc's  return  to 
England  with  an  unqualified  and  unconditional  pardon. 
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« iiiiMte  beautjr  of  virtue,'  ifitrodueedirp-  Lovd  Shaftes- 
bury and  i^pn^red  by  WwOmor  Hutdieson :  tbut  it 
ftiB  contibraed  to  retain  very  §ble  rapport^is. 

In  17O0»  his  patfOD»  Bishop  Moie,  pfixMe^  ^ 
htm  the  Mctovy  of  St  Benet,  PauTs  Wharf,  in 
London*  The  same  year,  he  pubUsfied  his  ^  Letter 
to  Mr.  Dodirell,^  in  anvwer  to  that  autlu»f's  £pi&- 
tplavy  Dsiscouvse,  povfaig'  froni  Scriptures  and  the 
¥&8t  Fathers,  that  ^  <^e  S^ul  is  a  i^nnoiple  naturaMy 
mortal,  but  immortalised  aotuaity  by  the  Measure  of 
God,  to  PunisAunent  or  tp  Rew^pd,  by  it^s  Union  wiih 
the  Divine  B^^ttsaia)  Spirit :  wherein  is  proved,  Hist 
none  have  the  Power  of  ^vipg  this  diyine  immor* 
talising  Spirit  since  the  Apostl|s?,  but  only  the 
Bishops.' 

The  mischievous  tendency  tjf  tMs  doctrine,  sup^ 
pcnrted  by  the  name  of  it's  author,  made  it  necessary 
that  an  answer  should  be  furnished  to  what'  from 
another  hand  m^ht,  periiaps,  have  been  received  as 
a  bant^  upon  both  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion. 
Mr.  C3arke  Was  thought  the  most  proper  person  f^ 
^hm  wo]%:.  And  he  did  it  ^says  the  Bii^op  ei  Win- 
chester) in  so  excellent  a  manner,  both  with  regard 
to  Ihe  philosoptiic^l  pai1;>  ^^d  to  t^  opviio^  (^  ^p^ 
(rfthe  prifintiv^  writers  upon  wisdom  this  doctrine  was 
fixed,  that  it  gave  univ^ml  satisfaction.  But  the 
controversy  did  not  stop  here.  For  Mr.  Antony  Col- 
liQS,  Qopmg  in  &^  ^secon4  >  Dodwell,  we^t  muoh 
farther  intor  the  phSoac^y  of  the  dispuie,  and  ind€;ed 
appeared  to  produce  aiH  that  couid  j^auslbly  be  ad*- 
vanced  against  the  immateriality  of  the  ^oyl,  as  well 
11^  the  liberty  of  hwnnap  acticusis,  Tfcis  opeped  a  laxge 
ii^  of  QosSkkf  into  .which  Mr.  darloe  ex^xae^  mai 
wrote  with  sudh  force  and  perspicuity,  ns  Aowed 
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hm  greaHy  superior  to  his  adrespsaria  botti  kt 
pi^^al  and  in  patoral  knowkidgeu 

Fmir  defences  of  Dodbrdl  spwdHf  &lbwisd  Ids 
first  pubUcatioDt  ocmtaiitiHy  ^  Bemuks  on  a  ({Hie^i 
tended^  Denicmaivafkift  of  the  TimmrtrrMity  mid 
NirtiMi  faMWrtafity  of  ^  SmiV  in  Clarice's  i^epijr. 

fetfwr'iniciit  of  Iiis  other  hdiours,  however,  he  feimd 
Ijte  to  eviitoe  hb  regard  foir  mathemiUical  and  phjr* 
mei  mquixies*  His  psogzess  in  these  stodias,  and 
Ui  afiectkm  for  them,  wese  not  a  Uttle  rnifiviMred 
bf  the.  particular  friendship  of  Newton;  at  whose 
naqpiesty  Hoadly  informs  us,  betrandated  the  ^  Tipea- 
tbe  on  Optics'  into  Latin  for  the  benefit  of  cmr 
tineiital  scholars.  And  here  it  rnaj  be  proper  to 
add  tiiat,  after  the  death  of  Sir  Isaac,  Dr.  Clarke 
vindicfd^ed  his  doctrine  concerning  the  *  ^oportion  of 
the  v^docitj  and  fivce  of  bodies  in  motion '  against 
several  dbjectors,  in  a  plain  and  masterly  letter.  Nor 
must  it  be  fiirgotten,  that  Newton,  in  return  for  hk 
Boasian  iof  die  *  Optics,'  presented  him  with  the  imM 
of  a  hundred  pounds  for  each  of  his  five  d^dren. 
:  Me  was  now  faoongfat  by  his  patron*  to  court*  nnd 
seeommended  to  liie  &,T0iiir  oi  Queen  Anne,  t^o 
wppomtipi  him  ime  of  her  Chaplains  in  Ordinary; 
and  soon  afterward,  at  the  l^shc^'s  request,  presmxted^ 
him  in  V7Q^  to  the  rertory  of  SU  James',  W^st* 
mmstfeaa^  Fcom  this  period,  he  dssoontinued  hiir 
fiwwer  B9ode  of  pleaching  widiout  notes,  and  com* 
posed  his  sennons  wkh  great  exactness. 

He  naw  resided  conii4»ntly  in  the  rectory4iouisi^ 


•  The  familiarity  and  intimacy  of  their  intercourse,  equally 
haanrabfe  'ip  hsitfi  9art;ief^  woat  w  far  thai  the  BMbop,  at 
bis  4e«l^  laalnMed^  all  Jbia  dotnaHie  $fiim!m  IP  Pp*  Qiv^*^ 

bands. 
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and  beside  the  '  regular  performance  of  his  oChar. 
duties,  adopted  the  custom  of  his  predecessors,  in 
reading  lectures  upon  the  Church-Catechism  every 
Thursday  morning,  for  some  months  in  each  year. 

Upon  taking  his  d^;ree  of  D.D.  at  Cambridge^' 
on  this  occasion,  he  distinguished  himself  greatly  by 
his  public  exercise.  The  questions,  on  which  he  dis* 
puted,  were:  1*  Nullum  Fidei  Christiana  Di^ma,- 
in  S.  Scripturis  traditumy  est  recta  Rationi  dissen- 
taneum  ;  bjqA.  2.  Sine  Actionum  humanarum  Liber-^ 
tate  nulla  potest  esse  Religio.*  His  Thesis  was  an. 
elaborate  discourse  upon  the  &st  of  these  subjects. 
Dr.  James,  at  that  time  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity^ 
a  learned  and  acute  disputant,  exerted  himself  more 
than  usual  during  the  contest;  and,  after  having 
strictly  sifted  every  piart  of  the  composition,  pressed 
Inm  with  the  utmost  force  of  syllogism  in  aU  it^s 
various  forms.  To  the  former  Clarke  made  an.  ex-^ 
tempore  answer,  in  a  continued  Latin  discoiurse  for 
nearly  half  an  hour ;  in  which  he  confuted  what  the 
Professor  had  advanced,  with  such  strength  and 
fluency,  as  to  compel  many  of  his  auditors  to  confess 
that,  '  if  they  had  not  been  within  sight  of  him^ 
they  should  have  supposed  he  had  read  his  reply  out 
of  ia  long  meditated  and  well-digested  papen' 

After  this,  in  the  course  of  the  disputation,  he 
guarded  so  well  against  his  adversary's  subtilties,  en- 
countered so  readily  his  objections,  and  pressed  him 
so  closely  with  his  rejoinders,  that  perhaps  never  was 
any  conflict  kept  up  with  equal  spirit,  or  terminated 
with  equal  honour  to  the  respondent.  The  Professor^ 
a  man  of  humour  as  well  as  of  learning,  at  the  end  of 

*  "  No  Article  of  Ghristifin  Faitb,  delitered  in  the  'Holy 
Scriptures,  is  contrary  to  right  Reason.''-^*^  Without  the  Bree« 
dom  of  Human  Actions  there  San  be  no  Religion." 
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the  disputation  complimented  him  with  ^  Prb6i  me 
ejkrcuisti:^  and  the  learned  hearers  departed  full**!^ 
admiration,  that  after  an  absence  of  so  many  years^ 
and  a  long  course  of  other  occupations,  he  had  con-> 
ducted  himself,  with  regard  both  to  force  of  argu* 
ment  and  purity  of  expression,  as  if  this  species  of 
academical  exercise  had  been  his  constant  employ- 
ment. Mr.  Whiston  informs  us,  in  the  words  of  an 
unknown  admirer  of  Dr.  Clarke,  who  was  present 
at  this  celebrated  Act,  that  ^  every  creature  was 
rapt  up  into  silence  and  astonishment,  and  thought 
the  performance  truly  admirable.**  ♦ 

In  1710,  he  published,  in  folio,  a  beautiful  edition 
of  Cassar's  Commentaries,  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  f  In  the  jmnting  of  it,  he  took  parti** 
cular  care  of  the  punctuation,  or  proper  distribution 
of  each  sentence  into  it's  constituent  members ;  an 
exactness  too  much  neglected  by  learned  men,  though 
absolutely  necessary  for  preserving  the  perspicuity, 
and  even  the  beauty  of  language.  In  the  Annota- 
tions, he  selected  what  appeared  the  most  judi-^ 
dous  from  other  editors,  interspersing  occasionally 
corrections  and  emendations  of  his  own.*  X 

*  The  same  year,  he  revised  and  corrected  Whiston's  trftni* 
lation  of  the  ^  Apostolical  Constitutions,*  at  the  writer's  paN 
ticular  request. 

\  In  this  compliment,  from  the  military  character  of  the 
irork,  though  the  illustrious  Dedicatee  could  not  read  a  syllable 
tH  it,  there  was  some  propriety.  But  where  was  the  suitableiieM 
in  inscribing  with  the  same  great  name  a  book,  whose  lyre  perti* 
iiaoiously  refused  to  hymn  the  *  Atrldee,'  and  <  the  labours  of 
Hercules?*  Yet  Barnes  dedicated  to  Marlborough  his  <  Ana** 
creon.' 

X  This  publication  Mr.  Addison  panegyrises  in  the  Mowing 
terms: 

*'  The  new  edition,  which  is  giTen  us  of  Csesar's  Cornment* 
VOL,  V.  2  A 
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Soon  afterward,  he  was  involved  in  a  Walm  coil^ 
troversj,  occasioned  by  the  publication  of  his  ^Scrip^ 
^ure-Doctrine  of  the  Trinity/  in  1712,  against  which 
complaint  was  made  by  the  Lower  House  of  Con-* 
vocation  in  1714;  but  the  affair  terminated,  on 
the  members  of  the  Upper  House  declaring  them* 
selves  satisfied  with  the  explanations  offered  by  the 
author.* 

This  work  is  divided  into  three  parts :  1.  A  Cot» 
lection  and  Explication  of  all  the  Texts  in  the  Netr 
Testament,  relating  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity ; 
2.  An  Explanation  of  the  foregoing  Doctrine  in  par* 
ticular  and  distinct  propositions ;  and  3.  A  considera- 
tion of  the  principal  Passages  in  the  litui^  of  the 
Church  of  England  relating  to  it. 

'^  He  knew  (remarks  Bishop  Hoadly)  and  all  men 
agreed,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  mere  revelation :  he 

aries,  has  already  been  taken  notice  of  in  foreign  gazettes,  and 
h  a  work  that  does  honour  to  the  English  press.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  an  edition  should  be  very  correct,  which  has  passed  through 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  most  accurate,  learned,  and  judicioos 
writers  this  age  has  produced.  The  beauty  of  the  paper,  pf  the 
character,  and  of  the  several  cuts  with  which  this  noble  work  is 
illustrated,  makes  it  the  finest  book  that  I  have  ever  seen  -,  and 
is  a  true  instance  of  the  English  genius,  which  though  it  does 
not  come  the  first  into  any  art,  generally  carries  it  to  greater 
heights  than  any  other  country  in  the  world."  (Spectator,  No« 

567.) 

*  The  most  authentic  account  of  this  business  we  have  in  a 
piece  entitled,  *  An  Apology  for  Dr.  Clarke;  containing  ai^ 
Account  of  the  late  Proceedings  in  Convocation  upon  his  Writ* 
ings  concerning  the  Trinity.  London,  1714,  8vo/  With  thia 
sacrifice  to  human  prudence,  which  some  have  (perhaps,  to^ 
strongly)  represented  as  a  retractation,  Whiston's  uiiaccom? 
mo^ating  zeal  was  highly  offended ;  and  Dr.  Clarke  himself, 
there,  is  reason  to  believe,  was  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  hit 
9wn  conduct  upon  the  occasion. 
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£d  noty  therefore,  retire  into  his  closet,  and  set  himself 
to  invent  and  form  a  plausible  hypothesis,  which 
might  sit  jeasily  upon  his  mind ;  he  had  not  recourse 
to  abstract  and  metaphysical  reasonings,  to  cover  or 
patronise  any  system  he  might  have  embraced  before, 
but  as  a  Christian  he  laid  open  the  New  Testament 
before  him.  He  searched  out  every  text,  in  which 
mention  was  made  of  the  three  Persons,  or  of  any 
one  of  them.  He  accurately  examined  the  meaning 
of  the  words  used  about  every  one  of  them ;  and  by 
the  best  rules  of  grammar  and  critique,  and  by  his  skiU 
in  language,  he  endeavoured  to  fix  plainly  what  was 
declared  about  every  person,  and  what  was  not. 
,  ^^  I  am  far  fron;i  taking  upon  me  (he  adds)  to  de- 
termi^ie,  in  so  difficult  a  question,  between  Dr.  Clarke 
and  those  who  made  replies  to  him.  The  debate 
soon  grew  very  warm,  and  in  a  little  time  seemed  to 
rest  principaHy  upon  him  and  one  particular  ad- 
versary,* very  skilful  in  the  management  of  a  debate, 
and  very  learned  and  well  versed  in  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  Fathers.' 

"  This  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  every 
Christian  divine  and  layman  ought  to  pay  his  thanks 
^p  Dr.  Clarke  for  the  method,  into  which  he  brought 
this  dispute ;  and  for  that  collection  of  the  texts  of 
the  New  Testament,  by  which  at  last  it  must  be 
decided*  on  which  side  soever  the  truth  may  be  sup- 
posed to  lie. 

^^  And  let  me  add  this  one  word  more,  that  ^nce 
men  of  such  thought  and  such  learning  have  shown 
the  world,  in  their  own  example,  how  widely  the  most 
honest  inquirers  after  truth  may  differ  upon  such 
subjects,   this  methinks   should  a  little   abate  ou^ 

•  Dr.  W^terland^  Master  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge. 
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mutual  cMsui^s,  iind  a  little  take  off  frofii  our  poiEo^ 
tiveMss  about  thcf  necessity  of  explaining;  in  this  of 
that  one  determinate  sense,  the  ancient  pa^sagea^ 
irelating  to  points  of  so  sublime  a  nature.** 

Some  time  hef ote  the  a{^)eftranGe  of  the  volume^ 
he  was  informed  by  Lord  Godolphin  and  other  memh 
bers  of  the  ministry,  that  the  affairs  of  the  public 
were  with  difficulty  retained  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  were  fliendly  to  fiberty ;  and  that,  therefore,  it 
was  an  unseasenaUe  time  for  such  a  pubfication.  To 
this  messiige  he  paid  no  regdrd,  but  proceeded  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.* 

In  1T15  and  1716,  he  entered  into  a  dispute  with 
the  cblebitited  Leibnitz  relating  to  the  principles 
df  Natural  PMlosophy  and  Religion;  and  a  Cci^ 
lection  6f  the  papers,  which  passed  betweeh  thenii 
Iras  published  in  1717*  To  this  are  added,  ^  Let- 
ter to  Dr.  Clarke  concerning  Liberty  and  Necessttyj 
from  a  Gentleman  (Richard  Bulkeley,  Esq.)f  of  th^ 
University  of  Cambridge,-  with  the  Doctor^s  Answer^ 
to  them;  also  Remarks  upon  a  Book,  entitled,  A 
Philos(^)hical  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Liberty  (by 
Antony  Collins,  Esq.)*  The  volume  was  inscribed 
to  Que^n  CaroUhe,  then  Princess  of  Wales,f  who 

*  A  great  huaiber  of  books  and  patnpUels  presently  caofe 
out  upoa  the  subject,  of  which  the  names  may  be  found  jn  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  *  An  Account  of  all  the  considerable  Books 
and  Pamphlets  that  have  been  written  on  eithef  Side  in  the 
Coi&tik)versy  eoi^eeming  the  Trinity  sinc^  the  Year  1712;  in 
which  is,  aho^  contamed  an  Accouat  bt  the  Pamphlets  written 
this  last  Year  on  either  Side  by  the  Dissenters  to  the  end  of  the 
Year  1719/  London,  1720,  8vo. 

t  Author  of  a  Poem,  entitled  ^  The  Last  Day.'  He  died  m 
171B,  i^ed  twenty  four. 

*  Dr.  Clarke  was  a  great  favouritb  with  her  Royal  Highness, 
and  the  i^aeing  of  fait  bust  in  her  heittiittige  p^t  rile  to  a 


was  pleased  to  *hwe  tl^e  winde  conttovetsf  p^8^ 
through  her  hands,  and  was  the  witi^ess  and  jn^g^ 
of  every  step  of  it.'  Dr  Claa4ke,  indeed^  &i9qve»t|]r 
dedared,  that  *  she  displayed  great;  sagacjty  wa^ 
judgement  in  several  parts  cf  l^e  debate/ 

In  the  oourse  of  it,  as  Whiston  observes.  ^^  Leib- 
liitz  waspi^essed  so  hard  by  his  opponeDt5  from  matt^ 
of  fadb,  known  laws  of  mpticm,  ^m1  the  discoveries 
of  Sir  Isaac  NewtoQ,  who  heartily  as^ist^d  tiie  Doc-- 
tar,  that  he  was  fiirced  to  have  recourse  to  m^^phj* 
aipal  svibtilties,  and  to  »  pre-estaUished  harmony  of 
tlnngs  in  his  own  imaguEtation  (which  he  stiJes,  a 
'  superior  reason')  till  it  was  soon  seen  that  his  *  sMpe^ 
nor  reason'  served  to  little  eke,  but  to  confirm  the 
great  superiority  of  experience  and  mathematics 
abovt  all  such  meta^ysical  subtiHies  whatsoever. 
And  I  confess,"  he  adds,  ^^  I  look  upon  these  letters 
jEif  Xh.  Clarke,  as  amoi^g  the  most  usefiil  of  his  per* 
formances  in  Natural  Philosophy  ."* 

In  I7I85  a  dilute  arose  concerning  the  Primitive 
Doxologies,  in  consequence  of  an  alteration  made 
by  Dr.  Clarke  in  those  of  certaiil  *  Select  Hymns 
and  Psalms,  reprinted  that  Year  for  the  Use  of  St. 
James'  Parish.'    The  new  readings  were : 

To  Crody  through  Christ,  his  only  Son, 
Immortal  Gbrj  be,  && 

And, 

To  God,  through  Chrkt,  his  Son,  our  Lord, 
All  Gl<Hry  be  therefore,  ^c. 

A  considerable  number  of  these  little  books  having 

MTcasm  of  Pope's,  as  if '  the  situatioQ  were  not  qiike  suitable  tp 

Acoort-divine.' 

.  *  Newton  once  jtleasantly  told  Chckdi  that  *  ht  bad  brokea 
Leibnit^'  heart  with  bis  reply  to  hiii^' 

S 
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been  dispersed  by  the  Society  for  pronloting  Christiatf 
Knowledge,  before  the  alterations  were  noticed,  Dr. 
Clarke  was  charged  with  a  design  of  imposing  upon 
the  Society ;  whereas,  in  truth,  the  edition  had  been 
prepared  by  him  exclusively  for  the  use  of  his  own 
parish.  The  Bishop  of  London,  however,  thought 
proper  to  publish  *  A  Letter  to  the  Incumbents  of  all 
Churches  and  ChapeLs  in  his  Diocese,  concerning 
their  not  using  any  new  Forms  of  Doxology.'*  TM^ 
letter  was  animadverted  upon,  in  the  following  jest 
by  Mr.  Whiston,  in  an  ironical  *  Letter  of  Thanks  id 
his  Lordship;'  and  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  *  Ati* 
humble  Apology  for  St  Paul,  and  the  other  Apostles  1 
dr,  a  Vindication  of  them  and  their  Doxologies  fironi 
the  Charge  of  Heresy,'  by  Cornelius  Pacts,  f 

About  this  time  he  was  presented  by  Mt.  Lechinere^ 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  to  the  Master- 
ship of  Wigstan  Hospital  in  Leicester;  a  preferment^ 
not  requiring  subscription. 

In  17^24,   he  published    Seventeen   Sermon^    on 

*  The  Right  Reverend  author  particularly  speaks  of  *^  som^ 
persons,  seduced  by  the  strong  delusions  of  pride  and  self-conr 
ceit,**  &c:  &c,  .' 

f  Soon  afterward  came  out  a  second  piece  of  irony,  jsntitted 
*  A  Defence  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  Answer  to  Mr. 
Whiston's  Letter  of  Thanks ;  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  To  which  is  added,  A  Vindication  of  Dr.  Sach^- 
vererell's, late  Endeavour  to  turn  Mr.  Whiston  out  of  hte  Church.* 
The  same  Letter  of  Thanks  occasioned,  likewise,  the  two  fol- 
lowing pieces ;  *  The  Lord  Bishop  of  London's  Letter  to  his 
^Clergy  vindicated,  &c.  By  a  Believer;*  and,  *  A  Seasob&ble 
Review  of  Mr.  Whiston's  Account  of  Primitive  Doxologies,  &c. 
By  a  Presbyter  of  the  Diocese  of  London '  (supposed  1:6  b'6 
Dr.  William  Berriraan.)  To  the  latter  Mr.  Whiston  replied  ife 
a  ^Second  Letter  to  the  Biishop  of  London,  &e.*  dated  Marck 
11,  1719;  aad  was  answered  by  ^  A  Second  ilevieiir,  &c.*        ^ 
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several  occadons,  eleven  of  which  had  never  before 
been  printed :  and  in  1727*  upon  the  death  of  Shr 
isaac  Newton^  he  declined  the  offer  of  the  Mastership 
•of  the  JVBnt.*  To  this  refusal  he  was  particularly 
pressed  both  by  Mr.  Emlyn  and  Mr*  Whiston,  as 
^  being  what  he  did  not  want,  entirely  remote  from 
the  concerns  of  his  profe^on^  and  likely  materially 
io  obstruct  the  success  of  his  ministry ;'  to  which  the 
latter  added,  as  his  principal  reason,  that  ^  such  com 
duct  would  show  him  to  be  in  earnest  in  religion*- 
*And  it  is  recorded  to  the  honour  of  Mrs*  Clarke^ 
ihat  without  urging  the  advantages  which  this  api^ 
pointment  would  have  produced  to  her  family,  she 
left  her  husband  at  fiiU  liberty  to  act  as  his  consdeiice 
iand  inclination  should  direct  him.  f 
'.  In  1728  appeared,  *  A  Letter  fh)m  Dr.  Clarke  to 
•Mr  Benjamin  Hoadly,  concerning  the  Proportion  of 
Velocity  and  Force  in  Bodies  in  Motion.  :|: 

In  the  beginning  of  17299  he  published  in  quarto^ 
the  twelve  first  books  of  Homer's  Iliad,  dedicated 
lo  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Homer,  we  ar6  iib- 
formed  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  **  Dr. 
Clarice's  admired  author,  even  to  a  degree  .of  some<^ 
thing  like  enthusiasm  hardly  natural  to  his  temper; 
and  that  in  this  he  went  a  little  beyond  the  bounds 
of  Horace's  judgement,  and  was   so  unwilling  to 

*  This  was  made,  in  order  to  secure  to  his  merit  that  pecu- 
niary reward,  which  his  scruples  about  subscription  and  his 
theological  deviations  had  rendered  no  longer  practicable  throtigb 
the  channel  of  professional  advancement. 

f  Mr.  Whiston,  in  his  particular  mention  of  this  af&iry  stated 
'that  Mr.  Conduit,  who  succeeded  to  the  office,  purchased  with 
1000/.  a  place  among  the  King's  Writers  for  one  of  Dr.  Clarke^^ 
Hens* 

^  It  is  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactiohd.      . 
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allow  his  farourite  ever  to  ^  nod/  that  he  hai^  taken 
remark9.ble  pains  to  find  out  and  give  a  reason  toot 
every  passage,  word,  and  tittie,  that  co^d  create 
any  suspicion.  The  translation,"  adds  his  Lord- 
siiip^  ^  with  his  corrections^  may  now  be  st&ed  accu- 
rate; and  his  notes,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  indeed  a 
treasury  of  grammatical  and  CEitical  knowledge."^ 

Oh  the  dieventh  of  May  in  this  year  he  was  taken 
suddenly  ill,  and  died  on  tike  seventeenth. '  He  had 
gcxoe  out  in  the  morning  of  the  eleventh,  to  preacK 
before  the  Judges  at  Serjeant's  Inn ;  but  being  sub* 
denly  sei2:ed  with  a  violent  pain  in  his  side,  idiit^ 
incapacitated  him  for  the  pulpit,  he  was  c^liged  to 
be  carried  hcmie.  In*  the  afternoon,  howevei*,  hb 
thought  himself  so  much  better,  that  he  would  not 
sufiiBr  himsdf  to  be  blooded ;  i^ainst  which  process  he 
entertained  strong  {or^udices.  The  pain,  however,  re- 
turning about  two  the  next  morning,  an  afcte  pky- 
gidan  was  called  in ;  who  alter  twice  bleeding  him, 
and  otha*  applications,  thdught  hitn  out  of  danger^ 
tiH  the  Saturday  morning  following:  when  to  the 
surprise  and  grief  of  all  about  him,  the  pain  removed 
firom  his.side  to  his  head,  and  after  a  short  complaint 
tods:  away  his  ileuses.  Between  seven  and  eight  in 
the  evening  of  that  day  he  expired,  aged  only  fi£^ 
fimr. 

He  married  Katharine,  the  only  daughter  of  the 

.  *  The  twelve  last  books  of  the  Iliad  were  published  in 
I?S2,  by  his  sod,  Mr.  Samuel  Clarke;  who  states,  in  the 
preface,  that  *  his  father  had  finished  the  annotations  to  the 
first  three  of  those  books,  and  as  far  as  the  359th  verse  of  the 
fourth ;  and  had  revised  the  text  and  version  as  far  as  verse  510 
of  the  same  book.'  Upon  this  performance  his  fame,  as  a  scholar* 
principally  rests. 
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itet.  Mr.  Loekwood,  Rector  of  Little  MaaEongliam  in 
Ni>rfo]k»  by  wh(»n  he  had  seven  children :  of  those 
two  died  before,  and  one  a  few  weeks  after  him.* 

Since  his  death  have  been  published,  from  his  ori* 
ginal  manuscripts,  by  his  brother  (Dr.  John  Clarke 
Dean  of  Sarum)!  *  An  Exposition  on  the  Oburch 
Catechism ;'  and  ten  volumes  of  Sermons*  The  Ex* 
poiition  amtains  the  lectures  which  he  read  on  the 
Thursday  moniings,  at  St  James'  diurch,  revised 
duiing  thie  latter  part  of  his  life  with  great  care,  and 
left  completely  prepared  Hot  the  press. 

This  performanoe  was  ammadverted  upon  by  Dr. 
Wateriand,  his  dd  antagonist,  who  was  imswered  by 
Dr.  A.  A.  Sykes ;  and  a  series  of  replies  and  re* 
joinders  k^t  the  controversy  afloat  for  a  conaiderable 
time. 

**  Dr.  Clarice  (says  B]sh(^  Hoadly)  was  a  person 
of  a  natural  genius,  excellent  enough  to  have  placed 
him  in  the  superior  rank  of  men  without  the  acquire- 
ments of  learning ;  and  of  learning  Plough,  to  have 
rendered  a  much  less  comprdiensive  genius  very  con- 
aderafaie  in  the  ways  of  the  world :  but  in  Inm  they 
were  both  united  to  such  a  degree,  that  those  who 
ware  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  knew  not  which 
to  admire  most.  The  ifirst  strokes  of  knowledge,  in 
BCNne  of  it's  branches,  seemed  to  be  little  less  than 
natural  to  him :  for  they  appeared  to  be  right  in  his 
mind,  as  soon  as  any  thing  could  appear ;  and  to  be 

*  Queea  Caroline  allowed  his  widow  a  pension  of  one  hundred 
guineas  j9tfr  aim. 

t  This  gentleman,  Chalmers  says  in  a  note,  was  at  first  ap» 
prentice  to  a  weaver  in  Norwich;  but  was  sent  to  the  UniFeraity 
^  his  brotlier,  and  through  his  interest  obtained  a  stall  in  hii 
native  city,  and  the  deanery  abovementioned. 


the  very  same,  which  afterward  grew  up  with  him 
to  perfection,  as  the  strength  and  cultivation  of  his 
mind  increased.     He  had  one  happiness  very  rarely 
known  among  the  greatest  men,  that  his  memory  was 
almost  equal  to  his  judgement,  which  is  as  great  ^ 
character  as  can  well  be-  given  of  it/'     After  stating 
iiis  proficiency  in  every  branch  of  science  and  leam'^ 
ing,  he  adds ;  **  If  in  any  one  of  these  many  branches 
he  had  excelled  only  as  much  as  he  did  in  all,  this 
alone  would  justly  have  entitled  him  to  the  name  of 
a  *  great  man.'     But  there  is  something  so  very  ex- 
traordinary, that  the  same  person  should  excel,  not 
bnly  in  those  parts  of  knowledge  which  require  the 
"Strongest  judgement,  but  in  those  which  want  the 
lidtp  of  the  strongest  memory  also ;  and  it  is  so  seldon^ 
seen  that  one,  who  is  an  eminent  master  in  theology,  ii 
at  the  same  time  skiUuUy  fond  of  all  critical  and  clas* 
«ical  learning,  or  excellent  in  the  physical  and  matKe* 
matical  studies,  or  well  famed  for  metaphysical  and 
abstract  reasoning;  that  it  ought  to  be  remarked  in 
iiow  particular  a  manner,  and  to  how  high  a  degree^ 
divinity  and  mathematics,  experimental  philosophy 
mnd  classical  learning,  metaphysics  and  critical  skill, 
all  of  them  various  and  different  as  they  ^re  am<Hig 
themselves,  united  in   Dr.  Clarke."*     He  proceeds 
to  record,  how  earnestly  his  friendship  was  courted 

,  ^  Hffi  character,  however,  is  so  much  involved  in  contro* 
versy,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  exhibit  more  than  it*s  great 
outlines  in  these  pages.  A  more'  minute  view  of  it  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  JBfog-rap^ia  Britannica,  which  contains  a  pro* 
fessed  defence  of  his  principles  and  conduct,  the  Lives  of  him 
by  Whiston  and  Hoadly,  Whitaker's  *  Origin  of  Arianism,* 
Warbiirton's  *  Letters,*  Nichols*  *  Bowyer,*  and  the  pamphleti 
V><;ca9iona]ly  adverted  to  above.  See  also  Tytjer'ir  *  Memoirs  of 
Lord  Kames,*  I.  26. 
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tend  Cultivated  by  the  greatest  lovers  ^of  virtue  and 
knowledge;    and  feelingly  observes  in   conclusion^ 
'^  As  his  works  must  last  as  long  as  any  langu0ge 
remains  to  convey  them  to  future  times^  perhaps  I 
hiay  flatter  myself  that  this  faint  and  imperfect  ao^^ 
bount  of  him  may  be  transmitted  down  with  thetni 
And  I  hope  it  will  be  thought  a  pardonable  piec6  of 
ambition  and  seU-interestedness,  if  being  fearful  lest 
every  thing  eke  should  prove  too  weak  to  keq)  thib 
remembrance  of  myself  in  being,  I  lay  hold  on  his 
fame  to  prop  and  support  my  own.     t  am  sure,  as  I 
bave  little  reason  to  expect  that  any  thing  of  min^^ 
without  such  an  assistance  can  live^  I  shall  think  my- 
self greatly  recompensed  for  the  want  of  ^my  otheif 
memorial,  if  my  name  may  gb  down  to  posterity  thus 
closely  joined  with  his;  and  I  myself  be  thought  of, 
^nd  spoken  of,  in  ages  to  come  under  the  character 
of  «  The  Friend  of  Dr.  Clarke.' " 
'    In  domestic  and  private  Hfe,  he  was  most  tender 
iand  humane.      When  his  young  children   amused 
themselves  with   tormenting  flies^  &c.,   he  calmly 
reasoned  with  them  in  such  a  familiar  manner,  as 
was  calculated  to  make  a  very  powerful  impression 
upon  their  minds.     In  answering  £q)plications  ^made 
io  him  with  respect  to  scruples,  of  which,  instances 
frequently  occurred,  he  was  always  extremely  prompt 
and  condescending.      It   was    one  of  his   inviolable 
maxims,  *  Never  to  lose  a  single  minute  of  time.* 
He  always  carried  a  book  with  him,  which  he  would 
read  in  his  carriage,  while  walking  in  his  fields,  or  at 
any  vacant  moment.     Nay,  he  would  occasionally 
open  it  even  in  company,  whenever  he  fielt  that  he 
could  do  so  without  offence  to  good  manners.     And 
yet,  with  all  this  value  for  time,  we  are  told  that 
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(as  a  supposed  retoxation,  perhaps^  or  £roiQ  tili^  in* 
fiM^uatioQ  of  habit)  he  would  spend  whole  hours  in 
playiiig  at  cards ! 

^  Upright,  mild,  unaffected  (says  one  of  his  YAo^ 
graphers)  and  cheerful,  even  sometimes  to  playfiil 
simpUdtj,  he  seemed  formed  to  have  gone  through 
the  world  without,  an  enemy,  had  he  not  touched 
l^n  the  *  debateable  land'  of  polemics.  His  intet 
lectual  character  was  that  of  pure  reason,  undisturbed 
by  passion  or  enthusiasm,  and  dosdy  pursuii^  it's 
object  with  all  the  powers  of  methodical  accuracy 
aad  logical  acuteaess.  His  memory  was  remarkably 
utrong,*  and  his  attention  indefatigaUe.  If  not  one 
4)f  the  brightest  graiuses,  he  is  certainly  one  of  tiie 
aUest  naen  this  island  can  boast." 

As  a  writer  of  sermons,  he  is  chiefly  characterised 
^y  soEc^ty  of  reasoning  and  justness  of  observatiaxi^ 
expressed  in  perspicuous  and  manly  language ;  and 
theEefoie,  with  most  of  the  eminent  Enj^h  divines, 
he  takes  his  stand  among  the  instructive  and  didactic 
fxeachers,  rather  than  the  onAm^ 

*  He  told  Mr.  Pyle,  of  Lynn,  that  *  he  never  forgot  any 
thing,  which  he  had  once  thoroughly  apprehended  and  under- 
stood.' 
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X  HIS  most  distinguished  critic  and  divine  was  bora 
January  27,  1661-2,  at  Oulton  in  the  paridi  of 
Rothwell,  in  the  West  Riding  oi  the  county  of  York* 
His  ancestors  were  formerly  of  some  consideration, 
and  had  been  possessed  of  a  yaiuable  estate  at  Hep- 
tonstall,  a  chapehy  and  manor  (the  latter  now  form^^ 
ing  part  of  the  very  large  Rufford  property)  in  the 
parish  of  Halifax.  His  grandfather,  James  Bentiey^ 
had  a  command  in  the  royal  army  during  the  civil 
wars ;  and  being  involved  in  the  fate  of  his  party, 
beside  enduring  the  pillage  of  his  house  and  the  con- 
fiscation of  his  lands,  was  himself  imprisoned  in 
Pontefract  Castle,  in  which  place  he  died.  His  son 
Thomas^  the  father  of  Tk.  Bentley,  was  a  respect- 
able Macksmith  f  at  Oulton,  where  he  married  the 

*  Authorities.  Biographia  Britannica;  Classical  Journal,  X.  % 
Stillingfleet's,  Bp.  Newton's,  Cumberland's,  and  Whiston's 
Lives ;  Nichols'  Edition  of  Dr.  King*$  Works,  and  Uterfuy 
Amecdotes,  &e»  &c. 

f  The  writer  of  his  Life  in  the  old  Bu^raj^ia  Brkannica 
$Kf9f  *  he  was  the  con  of  a  mean  tradesman.'  This  Mr.  Cumber* 
land,  his  gtttbdson,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford^  stiles 
^  a  miirepresentatibn,  debasing  his  eondition  ftokn  that  of  a 
gentleman/* 
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dmgbter  of  Rkhttrd  WSIis  of  the  same  hamlet,  who 
had  fonnerlj  been  a  Major  in  the  service  of  Charles  L 
This  lady,  a  woman  of  a  very  strong  understanding, 
taught  her  son  Richard  the  accidence ;  and  by  her 
father  he  was  placed  at  the  grammar-school  at  Wake- 
field, where  his  extraordinary  talents  quickly  raised  him 
above  the  level  of  his  fellows.  In  1676,  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  sizar  *  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  at 
the  very  early  age  of  fourteen  years  and  four  months. 
Having  taken  the  degree  of  B.  A.  at  the  regular 
period,  he  in  1682  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
a  fellowship,  but  was  rejected  in  consequence  (rf  his 
county  being  fuUlf  Soon  afterward,  he  became  an 
assistant  at  the  free  grammar-school  at  Spalding  in 
Lincolnshire.  That  he  did  not,  however,  continue 
long  in  that  situation,  appears  from  his  having  ac-^ 
cepted,  in  168S,  the  appointment  of  private  tutor 
to  the  Son  of  Dr.  Stiffingfleet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
who  in  compliment  to  his  sagacity  gave  him  the  optioni 
of  taking  his  pupil  to  Cambridge  or  to  Oxford.  -  lie 
preferred  the  latter,  principally  on  account  of  the 
Bodleian  library,  the  manusmpts  of  which  he  ex- 
amined with  the  most  minute  attention ;  thus  deeply 
laying  the  foundation  of  that  fabric  of  classical  cha- 
racter, which  he  was  destined  to  carry  so  high. 
Being  now  of  age,  he  sold  to  his  elder  brother  a  small 
property  which  he  had  derived  f5pom  his  family,  and* 

\  *  For  his  o^n  tutor,  Mr.  Johnston :  a  circumstance,  which 
Dr.  Powell  (though  the  mode  of  admission  is  merely  formal) 
recordf  as  somewhat  remarkable;  he  himself,  during  a  long 
course  of  tuition,  never  having  put  down  bis  own  name  upopi 
«uch.  an  occasion,  but  always  that  of  some  other  fellow, 
;:.  f  Or,  as  Chalmers  less  probably  states,  *  on  account  of  bit 
being  too  young  for  priest's  orders.*  ^   .. 
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immediately  expended  the  wfable  i£  j£n  produce  in 
the  purchase  of  books.  Sodb  even  at  this  time  waa 
his  turn  for  critieal  teaming,  that  before  jhe  attained 
the  age  of  twenty  four,  he  bad  compiled  and  ^rittenr 
with  his  own  hand  in  quarto  a  volume  of  Hexapla;  in 
th^  first  column  of  which  was  every  word  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  alphabetieidly  disposed,  and  in  five 
other  columns  all  the  cotresponding  interpretations  of 
those  wordb  ii^  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Latin  (yulgate)» 
Septuaginty  and  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodo^ 
tieio*  Thus,  with  the  exception  of  the  Arabic,  Persic^ 
Ethiopic,  and  Samaritan,  he  must  at  that  time 
have  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  Poly^- 
glott !  He  had,  also,  at  the  same  date  filled  another 
quarto  with  the  various  readings  and  emendations 
of  the  Hebrew  text^  deduced  from  those  ancient 
versions ! 

In  1684,  he  tobk  the  degree  of  M.  A. 

In  16899  he  was  admitted  ad  cundem  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  is  mentioned  by  Antony  Woocl 
as  ^  a  promising  genius,  to  whom  the  world  was  likely 
to  be  greatly  obliged  for  his  literary  productions.' 

In  1691 9  he  published  his  first  work  in  a  Latin 
Epistle  to  Dr.  IVIill,  containing  some  critical  obser- 
vations upon  the  chronology  of  Johannes  Malala. 

In  the  following  year,  he  was  collated  by  Dr.  Stil- 
Engfleet,  to  whom  as  Bishop  of  Worcester  he  had 
been  appointed  Domestic  Chaplain,*  to  a  prebend 

*  In  this  capacity,  he  so  distinguished  himself  at  his  Lord<* 
ship's  table  upon  a  learned  subject  casually  started  by  one  of  the 
noble  guests,  that  on  his  leaving  the  room  the  Peer  observed 
to  Dr.  S^  "  You  have  a  very  great  man  for  your  Chaplain,  my 
Lord/*  "  Yes,"  replied  the  Prelate,  "  the  grieatest  in  Europe^ 
had  it  pleased  God  to  have  given  him  the  grape  of  humilitj/^; 

1 
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in  his  cathedraL  Soon  afterward,  he  was  reoom-*' 
mended  by  his  patron  conjunctively  with  Dr.  lioyd 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  as  a  fit  person  to  open  the  Lec« 
ture  upon  Mr.  Boyle's  foundation,  in  defence  of  Natu* 
ral  and  Revealed  Religion.  The  specific  subject  of 
his  Discourses,  eight  in  number,  was  the  confutation 
of  Atheism ;  and  this  he  effected  in  so  masterly  a 
manner  from  a  view  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  of 
the  structure  and  origin  of  human  bodies,  and  the 
beginning  and  frame  of  tli^  world  itself,  that  his 
volume  beside  passing  through  numerous  editions  at 
home  has  been  translated  into  several  of  the  laa-^ 
guages  ei  the  Continent.* 


His  pride,  indeed,  is  Sfud  to  have  been  the  reason,  why  he  did 
not  go  beyond  the  first  year  in  preaching  the  Boyle  Lectores. 

*  Whiston  regards  these  Discourses,  which  demonstrated  the 
Being  and  Providence  of  a  God  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  won- 
derftd  discoveries,  as  *^  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all  that 
great  critic's  performances:''  but  Bentley  himself,  as  the 
same  writer  informs  us,  was  afraid  that  he  had  by  their  very 
unanswembl^oess  **  done  harm  to  Christianity;  as  occasioni»|» 
those  sceptics  or  infidels  to  divert  from  their  deniid  of  a  Ood 
und  a  PrQviilence,  from  which  they  might  be  always  driven  with 
great  ease,  to  the  picking  up  of  objections  against  the  Bible  in 
generd,  which  would  certainly  afford  them  a  much  larger  field 
for  contradictions." 

Very  soon  after  their  delivery,  upon  eoDtftilting  BUiop 
Lloyd  on  the  suligect  of  the  Scripture^Propheciesy  he  was  stt 
much  annoyed  to  find  that  his  liOrdship  understood  a  day  to 
mean  a  year  (which,  however,  the  ancient  language  of  pro- 
phecy plainly  implies)  that  he  bluntly  asked  Newton,  to  whom 
y^lnsion  had  introdiited  him,  *  Whefther  he  could  demomtrtae 
iSbe  correctness  of  the  Canon?'  The  invidiousness  of  the  alio- 
sion  so  offended  the  Philosopher,  that  he  refused  to  see  the 
captious  questioner  for  a  twelvemonth.  Bentley  even  persuaded 
X>iKibttz,  in  the  way  of  banter  indeed,  that  *  he  ought  to  prove 
hi8{Hnnciple  of  interpretation  ^  priori  s^  and  for  the  sagacity 
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In  1693,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Justel,  he  was 
made  Keeper  of  the  library  at  St.  James'.  Soon  after 
his  nomination,  and  before  the  signing  of  his  patent,  by 
his  diligence  he  procured  for  it  no  fewer  than  a  thou- 
sand vdumes,  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  pre- 
scribes that  *  one  copy  of  every  book  entered  at  Sta- 
tioner's Hall  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  royal  col- 
lection,* 

In  1694,  arose  the  celebrated  dispute  between  him 
and  the  Hon.  Chaiies  Boyle,*  with  respect  to  the 

displayed  in  his  preface  to  the  '  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse,' 
held  him  subsequently  ia  high  esteem. 

For  a  question  upon  the  proportions  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
Image  of  Gold  in  Dan.  vi.,  which  nearly  lost  him  his  mistresi^ 
^<  a  most  excellent  Christian  woman,''  and  for  some  other  petty 
exceptions  to  the  chronology  of  that  prophet,  of  whom  (though 
expressly  quoted  by  our  Blessed  Saviour  himself,  Matt.  xxiv.  9^ 
Mark.  xiii.  14,  Luke  xxi.  20)  **  he  was  very  desirous  to  get  clear,  ** 
as  well  as  for  his  hostility  to  the  Apocalypse,  Mr.  Whiston  im* 
peaches  Dr.  Bentley  of  Scepticism — *^  Scepticism,  he  says,  not 
Infidelity :  for  I  take  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  Bible  to 
be  so  prodigiously  strong  in  all  original  authors,  that  no  persons 
80  learned  as  Dr.  Bentley  and  Dr.  Hare  can,  I  believe,  by  any 
temptation  proceed  farther  than  scepticism;  how  much  farther 
soever  comparatively  ignorant  and  unlefurned  writers — ^I  mean, 
such  as  Collins,  Tindal,  Toland,  Morgan,  and  Chubb«-may, 
have  proceeded,  in  their  grosser  degrees  of  infidelity/' 

*  This  young  nobleman,  born  in  1676,  was  entered  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  1703,  by  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  became  Earl  of  Orrery:  in 
1710-11,  at  the  negotiating  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  was  ap- 
pointed Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  States  of  Flanders  and 
Brabant,  and  in  September,  1711,  created  Baron  Boyle  of 
Marston,  in  Somersetshire.  He  continued  to  reside  at  Brussels, 
as  Envoy,  till  June  1713;  and  in  the  commencement  of  the  new 
reign  was  made  a  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,  and  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  the  county  of  Somerset.  The  former  post,  however,  he  re- 
signed in  1716,  having  previously  been  deprived  oif  his  regiment; 
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Blpbtles  ascribed  to  Phalaris,  Tyrant  of  Agrigenlum. 
Of  those  Epistles  Mr.  Bojle  had  recently  published 
Bxk  edition,  with  a  Latin  Version  and  Notes ;  and,  it) 

and  in  172%  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  Layer's  plot^ 
he  was  committed  to  the  Tower>  wher^e  he  suffered  severely  in 
his  health.    He  died  August  28,  I73If  at  the  age  of  fifty  five. 

During  his  residence  at  Oxford,  having  already  printed  a  trans- 
lation of  the  *  Life  of  Lysander'  from  Plutarch,  he  was  em-» 
ployed  by  Dean  Aldrich,  who  had  engaged  several  of  the 
young  students  under  his  care  to  publish  editions  of  the  Classics, 
to  give  to  the  world  the  *  Epistles  of  Phalaris.*  With  a  view  ta 
this,  wishing  to  collate  a  MS.  of  this  work  in  the  King*s  library, 
be  desired  one  Bennet,  a  London  bookseller,  to  request  the 
loan  of  it  from  Bentley.  The  MS.,  say  the  friends  of 
Boyle,  *  was  not  granted  till  after  earnest  solicitatioti  and  great 
delays:'  and  as,  in  the  con^dence  of  it's  not  being  speedily  re- 
claimed, it  was  not  instantly  put  into  the  collator's  hands,  little 
iidvantage  was  derived  from  it ;  the  librarian  having  within  nx 
days  re-demanded  it  "  in  a  very  riide  manner,  and  with  very 
filigliting  and  disparaging  expressions  both  of  Mr.  Boyle  and  his 
work."  Such  is  the  story  told  by  Mr.  Bennet,  Dr.  William 
King,  Mr.  Boyle,  &c.  Dr.  Bentley,  on  the  other  hand  asserts, 
that  *  the  MS.  was  delivered  to  Mr.  Boyle's  agent  within  a 
month  after  it  had  fallen  under  his  care  as  Library  Keeper ;  that 
it  was  vohmtarily  offered,  with  a  notice,  that  it  must  speedily  be 
returned ;  that  he  never  heard  the  collation  was  uncompleted, 
and  indeed  could  scarcely  have  believed  such  a  statement,  as 
it  might  at  any  time  have  been  made  from  beginning  to  end  in 
four  hours.'  This,  Boyle  resented  by  the  following  sarcastic 
passage  in  his  preface ;  CoUatas  etiam  (Epistolas)  curavi  usque  ad 
Epist.  XL*  cum  Manuscripto  in  Bihliotheci  Regid,  cujus  mihi 
copidm  ulteriorem  Bibliothecarius  pro  singulari  humanitate  sad 
negavit :  and  refusing,  upon  Dr.  Bentley's  civil  expostulation 
and  explanation  (for  *  to  have  insisted  on  the  cancel,'  he  said, 
*  might  have  been  forcing  a  gentleman  to  too  low  a  submission') 
to  erase  the  obnoxious  sentence,  drew  down  upon  himself  the 
tremendous  hostility  of  his  justly-incensed  foe.  The  matter 
indeed,  as  that  foe  indignantly  observes,  being  confounded  with 
many  flat  contradictions,  may  propei-Iy  be  reduced  to  this  short 
question,  *'  Uiri  creditiSf  Quirites — ^Dr.  Bentley,  or  Mr.  Bennet"- 
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the  Preface,  h^d  resentfully  commented  upon  what  .h§ 
thought  ungenerous  treatment  and  u)i}Kstifi9.ble  ex- 
pressions on  the  part  of  Dr.  Bentley.     The  latter  in 


— the  scholftTy  or  the  bookseller  ?  Yet  Bennet  had  the  honour  of 
a  funeral  sermon  from  Atterbury. 

Even  of  Boyle's  *  Examination*  it  has  been  questioned, 
whether  any  considerable  part  proceeded  from  his  own  pen: 
many  critics,  both  then  and  since,  having  concurred  in  ascribing 
it  to  Dean  Aldrich,  Dr.  Atterbury  in  particular  (who  owns,  in 
a  letter,  that  he  *  wrote  about  half  and  planned  the  whole'  )  Dr, 
Joha  Friend,  Dr.  Smalridge,  and  other  wits  of  Christ  Churchy 
who  heartily  hated  and  wished  to  humble  the  redoubtable  Bentley. 
Alsop,  likewise,  as  appears  from  the  pre&ce  to  his  Fabularum 
JEsopicarum  Delectus,  took  part  in  the  controversy^  calling  his 
adversary  Ricardum  quendam  Bentleium,  virum  in  volvendU 
Lexicis  satis  dUigentem.  Pope  told  Warburton,  that  ^  Boyle 
wrote  only  the  narrative  of  what  passed  between  him  and  the 
bookseller,  whieh  itself  too  underwent  some  correction ;  that 
Robert  Friend,  the  master  of  Westminster,  and  Atterbury  wrote 
the  body  of  the  criticisms;  and  that  Dr.  King,  of  the  Conmionss, 
wrote  the  dull  argument  to  prove  Dr.  Bentley  nqt  the  author  of 
the  *  Dissertation  on  Phalaris,*  and  the  Index,  and  a  powerful 
cabal  gave  it  a  surprising  run.'  {Warburton^s  Letters,)  The 
marriage  of  Bentley's  son  to  a  niece  of  Dr^  Friend's  softened 
the  Cambridge  Critic  toward  his  Christ  Church  opponents ;  fmd 
he  declared,  that  *  F.  had  more  good  learning  in  him  than  he  ha4 
ever  imagined.' 

Dr.  William  King,  who  was  accidentally  present  at  a  conver* 
sation  between  Bentley  and  Bennet,  on  being  applied  to  by 
Boyle  for  the  particulars,  gave  a  short  and  expressive  st;atement 
of  them  in  a  Letter,  which  procured  for  him  an  acrimoniouji 
eastigation  of  eight  pages ;  and  the  happy  application  of  Horace's 
pun,  in  the  Proseripti  Regis  Rupilipus  atgue  >oenenum.  In  this 
severity,  however,  Dr.  King  was  so  far  from  acquiescing,  that 
be  soon  afterward  published  his  eleven  *  Dialogues  of  the  Dead;' 
presenting  as  many  diSerent  views  of  the  subject,  and  replete 
with  that  peculiar  and  admirable  species  of  banter,  which  must 
have  abundantly  mortified  his  great  adversary's  vanity. 
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lK)nsequence,  in  a  '  Dissertation  upon  the  Epistles  of 
Themistodes,  Socrates,  Euripides,  Phalaris,  and  the 
Fables  of  Msop,  appended  to  the  second  edition 
of  Wotton's  '  Reflexions  on  Ancient  and  Modem 
Learning/  in  1697>*  assigned  strong  reasons  for 
disuputing  the  genuineness  of  the  Letters  in  question. 
To  these  remarks  the  partisans  of  Boyle,  some- 
times denominated  ^  the  Bees  of  Christ  Church/  and 
by  Rymer  (in  his  *  Essay  concerning  curious  and 
critical  learning')  called  ^  a  Select  Club/  published 
an  elaborate,  witty,  and  scurrilous  reply.  Several  of 
the  wits  and  critics  of  the  age,  including  Swift,  Pope, 

*  Wottoto,  an  English  divine  of  uncommon  learning,  was 
born  in  1666.  His  almost  incredible  talent  for  acquiring  lan- 
g^uages  has  been  recorded  by  his  father  in  a  pamphlet,  stating 
his  proficiency  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  tongues  at  six 
years  of  age!  Under  ten,  he  was  admitted  of  Catharine  Hall; 
iuid,  at  Eight  and  twenty,  he  published  his  *  Reflexions  upon 
Ancient  and  Modern  Learning.*  In  this  surprising  performance, 
in  which  he  encounters  Sir  William  Temple's  theory  (that  *  the 
ancients  possessed  a  greater  force  of  genius  than  the  modems,  and 
that  all  our  knowledge  is  nothing  more  than  scattered  fragments 
saved  oiit  of  the  general  shipwreck')  even  Mr.  Boyle  allows 
that  **  he  is  modest  and  decent,  and  spealos  generally  with 
respect  of  those  he  difers  from,  and  with  a  due  distrust  of  his 
own  opinions.  His  book  has  a  vein  of  learning  running  through 
it,  where  there  is  no  ostentation  of  it.''  But  Temple  had  incau- 
tioudly  asserted,  that  *  the  two  oldest  books  he  knew  of  in  prose 
were  iBsop's  Fables  and  Phalaris'  Epistles ;  and  that  the  latter, 
by  Bentley  ascribed  to  *  some  dreaming  pedant  mth  his  elbow 
on  his  de^k,*  exhibited  the  statesman,  the  soldier,  the  wit,  and 
the  scholar.'  Nine  UUe  lacfymce.  In  1707,  Wotton  took  his 
Doctor's  degree.  From  difficulties  in  his  private  fortune,  tie 
retired  into  Wales  in  1704;  and  acquired  such  skill  in  thait  lan« 
guage,  as  enabled  him  to  undertake  the  publication  of  the 
'*  Laws  of  Hoel  Dha,'  which  however  he  did  not  lire'  to  finish. 
H«  died  in  1726. 
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Garths*  and  Middleton,  impelled  by  various  causes 
chiefly  of  a  vindictiTe  nature^  united  themselyes  to 

*  Garth's  ill-natured  couplet,  in  the  *  Dispensary/  is 

'  So  diamonds  take  a  lustre  from  their  foil. 
And  to  a  Bentley  'tis,  we  owe  a  Boyle.* 

In  a  similar  spirit,  the  punsters  even  of  his  own  University  cari- 
catured Bentley  in  the  hands  of  Phalaris'  attendants,  exclaiming 
as  they  were  thrusting  him  into  the  Bull,  '*  I  had  rather  be 
roasted  than  boiled  (Boyled.)  " 

Pope  was  irritated  by  Bentley's  telling  him^  on  being  pressed 
at  Dr.  Atterbury's  for  his  opinion  about  the  translation  of 
Homer,  then  newly  come  out,  that  *  the  verses  were  good 
verses,  but  the  work  was  not  Homer — ^it  was  Spondani;^ ' 
(where  some  have  proposed  to  read,  Mpae.  Dapier).  Henc^ 
*  the  slashing  Bentley'  of  the  Dunciad, 

The  mighty  Scholiast,  whose  unwearied  pains 
Made  Horace  dull,  and  humbled  Milton's  strains! 

Bentley's  comment  was— ^'  I  spoke  against  his  Homer,  and  thQ 
portentous  cub  never  forgives ! "  Alas  I  for  the  refinements  of 
learning,  and  the  perfection  of  humanity !  Tantane  animU 
aelesHbus  ircB»  « 

Swift  however,  in  his  *  Battle  of  the  Books,'  diough  he  ludi- 
crously represents  Wotton  and  Bentley  standing  side  by  side 
and  transfixed  together  by  one  stroke  of  Boyle's  javelin,  as  a 
«<  skilful  cook  with  iron  skewer  pierces  the  tender  sides  of  a 
brace  of  woodcocks,  their  legs  and  wings  close  pinioned  to  the 
ribs,"  countenances  the  idea  of  Boyle's  obligations  to  his  Ox- 
ford contemporaries,  where  he'  represents  him  as  **  clad  in  a 
suit  of  armour,  which  had  been  given  him  by  all  the  gods." 
^^Many,  indeed  (says  Franklin,  the  translator  of  Phalaris' 
Epistles)  who  gave  into  this  foolish  opinion  did  at  the  same  time 
allow,  in  justice  to  the  late  Lord  Orrery,  that  if  the  weapons 
were  put  into  his  hands,  he  had  at  least  the  skill  to  manage  them 
to  the  best  advantage.  To  repompense  any  uneasiness,  which 
might  ari^e  from  reporjts  of  thi/s  kind,  j^fr.  Boyle  had  the  secret 
satis&ction  of  seeing  his  enemies,  while  they  endeavoured  to 
lessen  his  reputation,  pay  him  the  highesjt  cpmpliment  by  attri- 
buting his  work  to  the  literal  pf  Christ  Church ;  who,  if  they 
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Bentlej^s  confederated  foes ;  and  evety  abuse,  wMdh 
ingenuity  or  malignity  could  suggest,  was  poured 
profusely  upon  the  moral  and  literary  character  of  the 
Cambric^  critic.  They  even  intrigued  with  their 
friends  to  procure  '  a  fling  at  Bentley ;'  nor  did  Keill 
himself,  the  youthful  Professor  of  Astionomy,  pub- 
lish his  grave  work  upon  •  The  Theory  ol  the  Earth/ 
witiiout  a  sneer  at  %he  Doctor's  boasted  sagacity  in 
conjectural  criticism.  Their  triumphs,  however,  were 
to  be  transitory.  Bentley  undertook  to  examine  the 
Epistles  with  still  greater  precision;  and  in  a  vohime, 
little  (if  at  all)  inferior  to  that  of  his  hydra-asita^ 
gonist  even  in  the  humbler  respects  of  sarcasm  and 
sprightliness,  gave  to  the  worid  his  unrivMed  *  Ks- 
sertation  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris.' 

The  facetious  Examiner,  he  observes,  seems  ^- 
solved  to  vie  with  Phalaris  himself  in  the  science  of 
Phalarism  ;*  for  his  revenge  is  not  satisfied  with  one 
dngle  death  of  his  adversary,  but  he  will  kin  me 
over  and  over  again.  He*  has  slain  me  twice,  by  two 
Several  deaths ;  one  in  the  first  page  of  his  book,  and 

had  really  been  concerned  in  it  any  farther  than  casual  hints  of 
conversation  on  the  subject,  would  I  believe  long  before  this 
time  have  cleared  their  titles  to  a  share  of  the  reputation  ac- 
quired by  it:  which  as  they  have  never  yet  done,  I  see  no  reaMm 
why  Mr.  Boyle  sliould  not  be  looked  upon  as  the  sole  author  of 
that  piece ;  or  why,  as  the  labour  and  merit  of  it  was  his  own, 
his  claim  to  the  deserved  applause  it  has  met  with  should  ever 
for  the  future  be  called  in  question."  Even  lus  son,  however 
(the  late  Lord  Corke)  in  his  remarks  on  this  passage  in  8wift, 
does  not  dispute  the  suggestion,  but  well  observes ;  "  that  the 
gods  never  bestowed  celestial  armour  except  upon  heroes,  whose 
courage  and  superior  strength  distinguished  them  from  the  rest 
of  mankind/* 

*  An  expression,  which  he  elsewhere  professes  to  have  bor- 
rowed from  Cicero  (Ep^,  ad  Ati.  vii.  12). 
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wetha*  m  the  l^tl  I9  the  1|}Jerp0ge;»  I  ^  the 
death  of  Milo  the  Crptoniafi ;  '. 

«*•-*— ^  Remejqdber  Miio's  end. 
Wedged  ia  that  timber  which  he  atrof^  |o  rend/ 

The  aj^lication  of  which  must  be  this:  that  as  Milo, 
-after  lus  victories  at  six  several  CHym^Hads,  was  at 
last  c(Miquered  and  destroyed  in  wrestling  with  a 
tree ;  so  I9  after  I  had  attained  to  some  small  repu- 
tation in  letters,  am  to  be  quite  buffeted  and  run 
down  by  wooden  anftago^sts*  But,  in  the  end  of 
his  book  he  has  got  me  into  Phalaris'  Bull,  asid  he 
lias  the  jdeasure  of  faaftcying  Hiat  he  begins  to  *  hear 
•me  bellow/  Well,  sinoe  it  is  certain  that  I  am  in 
the  BiiU,  I  have  performed  the  part  of  a  miffierer. 
For,  as  the  cries  of  the  twnen|;ed  in  old  Phadaija' 
Bi:dl,  being  ccmveyed  thi«ough  pipes  lodged  in  the 
machine,  were  turned  into  music  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  tyrant ;  so  the  complaints,  which  my 
torments  express  from  me,  being  conveyed  to  Mr. 
Boyle  by  this  tansn^r,  areall  dedicated  to  his  plear 
«ure  and  diversion.  B«rt  yet,  mrthinks,  when  he 
was  setting  up  to  be  Phalaris  Junior,  the  very  omen 
of  it  might  have  deterred  him.  As  the  old  tyrant 
himself  at  last  bellowed  in  his  own  Bull,  his  imitators 
ought  to  consider  that  at  the  loRg  run  their  own 
actions  may  chance  to  overtake  them.* 

*  Boyle  it  appears,  not  satisfied  with  the  celebrity  of  his 
prose,  ventured  to  try  poetry,  in  which  no  one  seems  to  have 
suspected  the  aid  of*  the  Bees/  Sir  Richard  Blackmpr^,  in  his 
*  Satire  against  Wit/  in  which  he  paints  Bentley  *  crowned 
with  applause'  and  seated  amidst  the  spoils  of  ruined  wits/ 
remarks  of  his  youthful  antagonist; 

*  After  his  foolish  rhymes,  both  friends  and  foiegs 
Conclude  they  know  fwho  did  not  smte  his  pto&g*. 
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Prom  the  caprice,  however,  or  the  partiality  df 
the  age,  the  Oxford  Confederacy  were  the  general 
fiivourites.  The  stronger  argument  and  the  more 
profound  erudition  of  Bentley  won  for  him  the 
enduring  suffrages  of  the  reasoning  and  the  learned ; 
but  the  latigfaers,  who  constitute  a  great  majo- 
rity, were  seduced  by  the  art  of  Boyle  and  his 
allies. 

The  chief  sdholars  of  that  day,  next  to  Bentley, 
were  Kuster,  Baxter,  and  Barnes.  Of  these,  the 
two  former  had  the  highest  opinion  of  BentJey's 
talents  and  learning :  and,  if  he  met  with  less  respect 
from  the  last,  it  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  har^*- 
ness,  which  he  had  himself  shown  in  his  strictures 
upon  one  or  two  passages  in  the  recent  edition  of 
Homer  by  the  Emanuel  critic**    These  few,  however 

*  Attached  to  the  1777  edition  of  Bentley's  Dissertation  is  a 
letter  of  his  to  Dr.  Davies,  President  of  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, containing  a  very  severe  criticism  upon  this  laborious 
work.  That  Dr.  Clarke  had  seen  this  letter,  may  be  concluded 
from  hid  notes  on  Diad  A.  462.  and  S.  101.,  written  in  a  strain  so 
unlike  himself,  that  Barnes  (had  he  lived  to  read  them)  might 
justly  have  observed,  "  iVbw  te  dignunt,  ClarM,  Jecisti ;  nam  si 
ego  dignus  essent  hSc  contumelia  qu^  maxim^^  at  tu  indignus  qui 

Jdcerestamen**  Barnes  is  mentioned  in  the  Dissertation,  p.  3^5^ 
as  havmg  *  thrust  himself  into  it.^ 

But  whatever  errors  he  may  have  committed,  we  ought  to 
acknowledge  ourselves  greatly  indebted  to  his  industry ;  lliough 
his  lesuming  was  certainly  more  considerable  than  the  natural 
prowess  of  his  understanding,  and  he  was  perhaps  accurately 
characterised  by  the  happy  inscription,  representing  him  B&felkis 
Memoria  expectans  Judicium.  But  classical  learning  '  was, 
then,  very  confined.    It  has  fared  better  in  these  later  days,^ 

.  even  before  tlie  Persons  and  the  Bumeys  made  their  appearance. 
**  The  profound  Greek  literature  (said  Hurd  in  a  letter  to  Winr- 
burton,  HG^)  seemed  to  have. taken  refuge  in  the  farthest  nook 
of  the  West.    Tbop's  two  pieces  of  Suidas  are  tonsiderable  in 
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illustnoiis,  partisans  could  not  sustain  their  hero 
against  the  burlesque  and  petty^conceits  of  his  assail- 
ants ;  though  Dodwell  himself,  who  was  supposed  to 
haVe  been  concerned  in  compiling  the  *  Reply/  had  the 
candor  to  declare  that,  *  in  no  volume  c$  the  same 
size  had  he  ever  discovered  so  much  critical  sagacity 
and  sound  learning.' 

The  titles  and  dates  of  the  principal  productions, 
called  forth  by  this  controversy,  are  as  foUows  : 

1.  Mr.  Boyle's  Phalaris,  1694. 

2.  Dr.  Bentley's  Dissertation  upon  the  Epistles  of 
Themistodes,  &c.  1697. 

3.  Mr.  Boyle's  Examination  of  the  Dissertation, 
&c.  1698. 

4.  Dr.  Bentley's  Reply,  1699.* 

their  way.  He  is  certainly  well  skilled  in  the  Greek  tongue, 
and  possesses  beside  a  particle  or  two  discerped  from  Bentley's 
/«$,  which  I  regard  as  the  soul  or  r«  xw^  as  we  may  say,  of  the 
critical  world.'' 

"  I  have  a  poor  opinion/'  observes  Dr.  Warburton,  "  both  of 
Markland's  and  Taylor's  critical  abilities,  between  friends.  I 
speak  from  what  I  have  seen:  good  sense  is  the  foundation  of 
criticism ;  this  it  is,  that  has  made  Dr.  Bentley  and  Bishop  Hare 
the  two  greatest  critics  that  were  ever  in  the  world.  Not  that 
good  sense  alone  will  be  sufficient.  For  that  considerable  part  of 
it,  emending  a  corrupt  text,  there  must  be  a  certain  sagacity, 
which  is  so  distinguishing  a  quality  in  Dr.  Bentley.  Dr.  Clarke 
had  all  the  requisites  of  a  critic  but  this ;  and  this  he  wanted* 
Lipsius,  Joseph  Scaliger,  Faber,  Isaac  VossiuSy  Salmasius  had 
it  in  a  great  degree ;  but  these  are  few,  among  the  infinite  tribe 
of  critics."  (MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.) 

*  Reprinted  in  1777  by  the  English  Stephani,  Bowyer  and 
Nichols,  under  the  correction  of  Dr.  Salter  (one  of  the  writers 
in  the  <  Atlienian  Letters,'  and  Master  of  the  Charter  House) 
and  enjriched  with  Bowyer*s  marginal  remarks,,  selected  from  the 
writings  and  personal  communications  of  Bishops  Warburton 
and  Lowth,  Upton,  W.  Clarke,  Markland,  Dr.  Salter,  Oweo, 
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(    g.  Dr.  King's  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  1699- 

^and  Xoup.'  Tlie  peculiarities  in  it's  punctuation  and  ertko* 
^graphyy  however,  were  animadverted  upon  at  great  length 
in  the  Critical  Review,  XLIIL  pp.  7 — 12.,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
'Robertson;  who  assigns,  as  a  justification  of  his  seveHty,  llhe 
deference  due  to  the  character  of  one  of  the  most  ilhistrious 
critics  that  has  ever  appeared  in  this  nation^  Kot  a  phrase  (iie 
pbsarves)  not  a  letter,  of  his  should  be  altered  upon  a  mere 
hypothesis.  In  points  of  orthography  the  learned,  both  in  our 
own  country  and  in  others,  nay  even  the  literati  of  future  ages, 
may  be  curious  to  know  the  'sentiments  and  practice  of  Dr. 
.Bentley.  It  is,  therefoce,  a  piece  of  justice  we  owe  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Letters,  to  exhibit  a  faithful  copy  of  a  work,  which  will  be 
transmitted  with  afiplause  to  the  latest  posterity." 

It  may  be  added,  on  Mr.  Nichols'  authority,  as  a  disgraceful 
iact,  that  of  the  350  copies  printed  of  this  edition  by  far  the 
greater  part  were  sold  for  wzste  paper  !  I  It  is  now^  in  conse- 
quence, a  scarce  book.  To  adduce  only  one  testimony,  itself 
'however  upon  such  a  subject  instar  jomnium^  in  favour  of  this 
-work :  Bentleius  in  immortali  ista  de  Phalaridis  Epistolii  Dis-- 
'sertatione^  says  the  uncomplimenting  Person*  It  is,  indeed,  a 
volume  of  acutencss  and  erudition  *'  never  to  die."  The  comf« 
•positions  which  approach  nearest  to  it  in  subtilty  and  conclusive- 
laess,  are  perhaps  the  Professor's  own  Letters  to  Mr.  Travis  on 
the  *  Three  Heavenly  Witnesses,'  1  John  v.  7.;  and  Paley*» 
'*  Hor€B  Paulina,* 

For  the  amusement  of  scholars,  I  cannot  forbear  extracting 
#<mi  Burgess'  Edition  of  Dawes'  Miscellanea  Critica  a  note 
tearing  upon  the  learned  subject  of  this  piece  of  biography; 
HuMCtpecmim — naoam  et  minusculam  Digamma  Jbrmam  F  pro 
n/etustd  iUd  F  Jisci  curavit  SaUerus,  qiue  cateris  Uteris  tonveniret 
tt^e  ac  1,  S-,  {,  Sfc,  Recordari  quo^ue  patmt  notissimum  Po^ 
pit  wtumf 

While  towering  o*er  your  alphabet,  like  Saul, 

Stands  our  Digamma,  and  o'ertops  them  all  (Dune.  iv.  217»)5 

UU  Stttiricus  ilk,  in  versibus  quidem  ^ceiis  at  admodum  ridia4is 
SenHeium  et  Digamma  suum  scilicet  in  ludibrium  vertk^in^ 
mhiior  sani  quam  dodiorpoeta.  De  loco  iUo\  cujus  saks  wrnnAU 
it.Salteriinvei9tum,  vide  quoqtte  Fosterttmy  p.  193. 


\ 
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6.  A  short  Account  of  Dr.  Bendejr's  Hittnanity 
Biwi  Justice,  1699  (ascribed,  also,  to  Dr.  King) ;  and 

7.  A  short  Review  of  the  -CoatTOV^Tsf  between 
Mr.  Boyle  and  Dr.  Bentley,  ITOL 

In  1696,  on  being  admitted  to  the  degrefe  of  D.D. 
at  Cambridge,  he  preached  his  Commencemesit  Ser- 
HK)n,  on  1  Pet.  iii.  15.  Some  time  afterward,  he  was 
isdmitted  ad  eundem  at  Oxford 

About  this  time,  the  University  of  Cambridge  pro- 
jected a  {mblication  of  some  of  the  classics  in  quarto, 
for  the  use  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Bentiiey 
bdng  covisulted  on  the  design,  advised  Laughton,  the 
destined  editor  of  Virgii,  to  *  follow  Heinslus  very 
doseiy ; '  but  his  suggestion  was  neglected.  Terence 
wns  paUished  by  Long,  Horace  by  Talbot,  and  Ca- 
tullus, Tibullus,  and  Propertius  by  Mr.  Anneeky, 
afterward  Earl  of  Anglesey.  Bentley  procured  the 
types  from  Holland  upon  the  occasion.  By  the  ex- 
press desire  of  Graevius,  he  published  his  *  Animadver- 
sions and  Remarks  upon  CalMmachus,'  collecting  at 
the  s$me  time  and  transmitting  to  that  celebrated 
critic  some  scattered  fragments  of  the  poet,  which 
were  printed  abroad  in  1697.  Upon  this  occasion 
being  charged  with  having  pillaged  sonie  manuscript 
notes  of  Stanley,  lent  to  him  by  Sir  Edward  Sli^«- 
burn,  he  published  in  the  prefacie  to  his  *  Dissertation 
on  Phalaris/  a  mifliute  and  copious  reply ;  which,  how- 
ever, was  in  m^ny  particulars  positively  contradicted 
by  Sir  Edward  himself.  But  whatever  obligations 
he  .might  have  to  those  papers,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  he  contributed,  likewise,  great  additions  ojF.his 
t)wn. .  . 

Febitawy  i,  1099-1700,  on  the  d/eath  of  Dr.  Moo- 
1 
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tagu,  with  a  view  of  restoring  discipline  and  learning 
in  Trinity  College,  he  was  presented  by  six  eminent 
Bishops,  to  whom  King  William  had  committed  the 
disposal  of  many  of  the  ecclesiastical  preferments  in 
the  gift  of  the  crown,  to  the  Mastership  of  that  Society ; 
upon. which,  he  resigned  his  prebend  of  Worcester: 
and  in  June  1701,  he  was  collated  by  Bishop  Patrick 
to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Ely  in  the  room  of  Dr.  SajrwelL 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  he  was 
appointed  Royal  Chaplain,  as  he  had  also  been  under 
her  predecessor. 

In  17099  from  his  overbearing  domination  at  the 
head  of  his  new  college,  and  perhaps  also  firom  some 
unpopular  reformations  of  offices  and  curtailments 
of  salaries,  m  which  he  probably  had  not  been 
wholly  indifferent  to  his  own  interests,  a  compUint 
was  urged  against  him  before  the  Bishc^  of  Ely  (Dr. 
More)  as  visitor,  by  the  Vice-Master,  and  the  seven 
senior  Fellows,  accusing  him  among  other  charges  of 
having  embezzled  the  college-money.  Upon  this,  he 
in  1710  published  his  ^  Present  State  of  Trinity  Col* 
lege,*  in  which  he  insisted,  that  the  Crown  was '  the 
Visitor.  And  thus  began  a  quarrel,  which  continued 
with  unabating  virulence  till  1731,  when  the  Crown 
asserted  it's  general  visitatorial  right,  but  declined  in- 
terfering in  the  existing  dispute.  And  thus,  through 
certain  niceties  of  law  (as  Whiston  says)  and  ambi- 
guities of  statutes,  the  matter  virtually  terminated  ia 
Bentley's  favour.* 

*  With  respect  to  this  protracted  dispute,  we  are  informed  bj 
Whiston  that,  after  four  years  of  unexceptionable  conduct.  Bent- 
ley  was  induced  in  a  single  instance  to  recede  from  that  best  of 
rules  (now  jnvariably  observed  in  Trinity  Collie  elections)  of 
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In  I7IO9  he  published  at  Amsterdam  his  Critical 
Observations  upon  the  two  first  Comedies  of  Aris^ 

'  Detur  digniorif*  in  the  appointment  to  a  Fellowship,  And  hence 
ensued  the  feud,  and  all  it's  consequences.  '*  I  wiU  only  relate  here 
what  I  take  to  have  been  the  ^jtHef  ^wh^^  or  first  beginning  of  hit 
unhappy  management,  which  I  was  myself  a  witness  to.  I  always 
compare  this  his  proceeding  to  the  Pythagoric  Y,  whene  the  ascent 
ttom  the  bottom  is  direct  and  unexceptionable,  till  you  come 
to  the  divarication  of  the  two  lines ;  whence  Virtue  proceeds 
straight  on  to  the  right  hand  and  Vice  to  the  left,  and  where 
though  at  first  the  distance  of  the  lines  be  very  small  and  easily 
stepped  over,  yet  does  it  after  a  while  become  too  large  for 
any  step  whatsoever.  Now  Dr.  Bentley,  as  I  have  already  inti- 
mated, for  about  four  years  had  proceeded  up  the  bottom  stent* 
▼ery  directly,  and  had  examined  every  candidate  for  scholarships 
and  fellowships  thoroughly,  and  seemed  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
have  given  every  one  the  place  he  really  deserved ;  when  about 
ITfiS  or  1704t,  he  gave  a  fellowship  to  one»  whom  he  confessed  to 
be  inferior  in  learning  to  his  antagonist,  though  it  being  a  new 
thing  with  him,  he  did  it  with  reluctance.  The  reasons  he  gave 
for  doing  so  this  once,  he  told  me,  were  these  two ;  the  one,  that 
<  Mr.  Stnbbs  the  less  deserving,  was  nephew  to  Dr.  Stubbs,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Hebrew  tongue  in  the  University,  and  Vice^master 
of  the  College,  who  was  so  rich  that  he  could  give  the  College 
10,000^'  (though,  by  the  way,  I  never  heard  that  he  gave  it  one 
groat) :  the  other  reason  was  that,  *  if  he  made  Mr.  Stubbs  fellow, 
his  unde  would  probably  be  his  fast  friend  at  all  future  elections, 
and  by  these  means  be  could  in  a  manner  govern  them  all  as  he^ 
pleased.'  Upon  these  two  considerations,  he  ventured  to  choose 
Mr.  Stubbs  against  a  more  deserving  candidate,  and  so  to  break 
in  upon  his  integrity ;  and,  I  think,  he  never  afterward  returned, 
to  it :  which  as  it  was  of  tlie  most  fatal  consequence  to  that  Col- 
lege, so  did  the  Master  find  it  very  unhappy  to  himself  also.  For 
Mr.  Stubbs  not  only  proved  a  vile  man,  to  his  great  disreputation ; 
but  he,  together  with  his  uncle,  came  before  the  Bishop  of  Ely 
(More)  in  open  court,  to  be  witnesses  against  him,  in  order  to  big 
expulsion.  Hence  we  may  all  learn  that  old  maxim,  Prindpiis 
obsiarCf  and  never  to  begin  to  do  an  unjust  or  wfcked  thing.'' 
{Wkiston^s  Memoirs.)  Mr.  Nichols,  likewise,  in  his  ^  Literary 
Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,'  states  that  Bentley  coji* 
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tof^fUfies ;  and  at  Rheims  his  Emendations  of  the 
Fragments  of  Menander  and  Philemon,  under  the 

sented  to  elect  Zacbary  Pearce,  afterward  Bishop  of  Boc^ester, 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Parker  (subsequently  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  to  whom 
Pearce  at  the  age  of  twenty  six  had  fortunately  recommended 
himself  by  the  dedication  of  his  Cicero  deOratore  in  1716)  upon 
condition  that  his  Lordship  should  unmake  him  again  as  soon  an 
it  lay  in  his  power  to  give  him  a  living. — *^  Mela^^holy  con^-* 
deration,"  observes  Mr.  Ashby,  in  loc,  **  that  a  young  man  from 
the  foundation  of  Westminster,  who  could  publish  a  tract  of 
TuUy's,  must  have  a  patron  to  ask  the  Master  of  Trinity,  him- 
self the  first  of  scholars  in  tlie  same  line,  that  he  may  be  a 
fellow!" 

And  yet  (upon  what  principle,  or  want  of  principle  rather, 
must  now  perhaps  for  ever  remain  unknown)  the  same  Dr.  Bent- 
ley,  q/ier  inviting  the  ingenious  Mr.  Benjamin  Stilling  fleet  to  his 
college f  from  respect  to  the  memory  of  his  &ther  and  his.gra]|d« 
father,  to  the  first  of  whom  he  had  been  tutor  and  to  the  latter 
chaplain,  caused  him  to  be  re/used  ajellcwship :  a  disappointment, 
for  which  he  shamelessly  apologised  by  saying,  that  ^^  it  was  a 
pity  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Stillingfieet's  parts  should  be  buried 
within  the^walls  of  a  college ! "  But  infamous  conduct  c^this  kind, 
whether  traped  to  a  Bentley  or  to  one  in  every  respect  infinitely 
less  than  Bentley,  cannot  by  any  such  miserable  paUiiition  b^ 
sheltered  from  the  detestation  or  the  contempt  of  honourable 
minds.  From  his  <  Essay  on  Conversation/  1757,  printed  in  the 
first  volume  of  Dodsley's  Collection  of  Poems,  it  appears  that  thia 
respectable  man,  after  a  lapse  of  upward  of  thirty  years,  still  felt 
himself  sore  from  Dr.  Bentley's  cruel  and  unmerited  treatment. 

Mr.  Gough,  in  his  *  Anecdotes  of  Topography,*  Art^  *  Cam^ 
bridgeahire/  has  given  an  accurate  account  of  his  controversies 
both  with  his  College  and  with  the  University :  and  there  are, 
likewise,  some  authentic,  papers  upon  the  subject  .i&  the  Harleian 
MSS.  Though  the  affair,  however,  never,  came  to  a  trial,' it  ap- 
pears from  various  circumstances  (particularly,  from  an  unan-^ 
swered  letter  of  Dr.  Middleton's),  that  there  was  some  foundation 
for  the  charges  adduced.  For  Dr.  Middleton's  animosity  he  was 
indebted  to  the  circumstance  of  having  once  contemptuously^ 
called  him,  in  reference  to  his  musical  passion,  *  fiddling  Coda 
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name  of  *  Philekutherus  Lip^iemisJ"  Tte  following 
year  was  distinguished  by  the  first  edition  of  his  oek^ 
farated  Horace*  Ih  this,  he  proposed  not  so  macb  to 
explain,  &s  to  correct,  his  author  by  the  help  of  MSS., 
early  editions,  and  conjecture ;  and  such  was  his  acu- 
men, that  his  emeiKlations  (even  when  not  deddedly 
genuine)  have  sdmost  every  where  the  iair  of  the 
highest  probability.  Abroad,  it  encountered  in  L^ 
Clerc  it's  chief  opponent.  At  home,  two  small  vb- 
kmies  came  out  in  numbers,  entitled  *  The  Odes  and 
Epodes  of  Horace,  in  Latin  and  English,  with  a  Trans- 
lation of  Dr.  Bentley*s  Notes.  To  which  are  added. 
Notes  upon  Notes,  done  in  the  Bentleian  stile  and 
manner;'  a  performance  of  considerable  spirit  and 
humour. 

I1LI713,  he  published,  under  his  formerly  assumed 
name  of  ^ Philekutherus  Lipsiensis^'  his  admirable Re-^ 

y«n.'  This  led  Middleton  to  deeper  studies.  Upon  Bentley's 
*  Proposals  *  for  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  1716,  he  re- 
marked, "  paragraph  by  paragraph,"  with  a  keenness  which  com- 
pletely cut  up  the  project.  The  subscription-money  (2000^.) 
was  returned,  and  the  work  pendet  interruptum  /  Bentley's  puny 
revenge  was,  under  the  signature  J.  E.  (the  two  first  vowels  of 
his  two  names),  to  treat  the  *  Remarks*  as  if  written  by  a  Dr.  Col- 
batdi  his  enemy,  senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Casu* 
istical  Professor  of  Divinity ;  thus  indulgmg  himself  at  once  in 
tlie  double  gratification  of  abusing  the  accused,  and  showing  his 
'  contempt  for  the  real  author.  The  former  object  he  accomplished 
to  a  degree,  which  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  his  friends  pro^ 
flounced  *^  a  most  scandalous  and  malicious  libel : "  and  the  latter 
drew  from  Dr.  Middleton  a  second  series  of  *  Remarks '  sanc- 
tioned by  his  name,  and  as  pungent  as  those  which  had  preceded. 
M.'svery  appropriate  motto  was,  *  Doctus  criiicus  d  adsuehu 
urtre^  secare;  inckmenter  omnis  generis  libros  tractare,  apke$^  s^U 
labaSf  ffocei^  dictkmes  confbdere  et  stUo  edgerey  conUnebitne  iSe  ai 
integrd  et  intafninaio  divime  sapientia  mi^numenio  irudd^  un-' 
gues*     (P.BarmanniOrat.) 
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marks  upon  Collins'  *  Discourse  on  Free-thinldag/ 
which  he  dedicated  to  Dr.  Hare.* 
.  In  1715,  he  preached  a  sermon  against  Popery,  on 
November  6,  before  the  University ;  which  drawing 
forth  some  remarks  from  an  anonymous,  critic,  he 
published  a  reply  to  them  in  1717- 

In  the  intervening  year,  upon  the  death  of  Dr. 
James,  he  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  Regius  Professor 
of  Divinity ;  and  in  right  of  his  office  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  valuable  preferment  of  Somersham  Pid- 
ley  and  Colne  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon.  He  now 
published  his  proposals  for  an  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  in  which  he  stated  his  determination 
not  to  use  any  manuscript  of  less  than  a  thousand 
years  of  age,  of  which  he  himself  possessed  at  that 
time  twenty  in  his  study.  The  caustic  remark^  how- 
ever,  made  upon  his  projects  by  his  keen  and  iftpla- 
cable  enemies  frustrated  the  undertaking.  This  was 
of  no  small  disservice  to  the  cause  of  sacred  literature. 
The  completion  of  it  was  the  principal  employment  of 
his  life.  For  the  purpose  of  collating  MSS.,  one  of 
his  nephews  traversed  Europe  at  his  expense.     From 

*  Collins  was  destined  to  sustain  rude  attacks,  likewise,  from 
other  quarters.  His  superficial  and  illiberal  work  being  published 
in  1715,  when  party-zeal  was  at  the  highest,  was  instantly  pro- 
nounced by  the  Tories,  as  it's  author  was  a  great  stickler  for  the 
Hanover  succession,  *  the  creed  of  the  greater  part  of  their  an- 
tagonists.' The  Whigs,  on  their  part,  indignantly  disclaimed 
all  connexion  with  a  writer,  who  far  from  being  of  the  Low 
Church,  plainly  discovered  himself  to  be  of  none  at  all.  ^Hence 
probably  Steele's  paper,  the  *  Guardian,'  contends  so  frequently 
and  so  vehemently  against  him,  not  only  in  it's  virulent  Third 
Number  (which  almost  denies  to  the  Freethinker  the  common 
benefita.of  air  and  water),  but  also,  less  directly,  in  Nos.  ix,  xxvii, 
Iv,  Ixii,  Ixx,  Ixxvii,  Ixxxiii,  41rc.  all  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Bishop  Berkeley. 
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his  letter  ad<kessed  to  the  Archbishop  df  Caiiterfaiiiy^ 
dated  April  15,  1716,  the  following  extract  is  sub- 
joined : 

—  ^  Since  that  time  I  have  fUlen  into  a  course  of 
studies,  that  led  me  to  peruse  many  of  the  oldest- 
MSS.  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  of  the  Latin  too' 
of  St.  Jerom,  of  which  there  are  several  in  England  a 
fiiU  thousand  years  old.  The  result  of  which  has* 
been,  that  I  find  I  am  able  (what  some  thought  im*- 
posaible)  to  give  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testariieni, 
exaetly  as  it  was  in  the  best  examples  at  the  time  of^ 
the  Council  of  Nice,  so  tjiat  there  shall  not  be  twenty 
words,  nor  even  particles,  diflference :  and  this  shall 
carry  it's  own  demonstration  in  every  verse,  which  I 
affirm  cannot  be  so  done  of  any  other  ancient' bookf 
Greik  or  Latin.  So  that  that  book,  which  by  the 
present  management  is  thought  the  most  uncertain, 
^bs31  have  a  testimony  of  certainty  above  all  other 
books  whatever,  and  an  end  put  at  onee  to  aU  the  va- 
rious readings  now  or  hereafter. 

"  The  New  Testament  has  been  under  a  hard  fete 
mice  the  invention  of  printing.  After  the  Com- 
j^utenses  and  Erasmus,  who  had  but  very^  ordinary 
MSS.,  it  has  become  the  property  of  booksellers. 
Robert  Stephens'  edition,  set  out  and  regulated  by' 
himself  alone,  is  now  become  the  standard.  The 
text  stands,  as  if  an  Apostle  was  his  compositor. 

•*  No  heathen  author  has  had  such  ill  fortune. 
Terence,  Ovid,  &c.,  for  the  first  century  after  printing, . 
went  about  with  twenty  thousand  errors  in  them.  But 
when  learned  men  undertook  them,  and  from  the 
oldest  MSS.  set  out  corrected  editions,  those  errors 
fell  and  vanished.  But  if  they  had  kept  to  the  first 
published  text,  and  set  the  various  readings  only  in  the, 
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margin,  tho^e^classic  authors  would  be  as  clogged  with ' 
variations  as  Dr.  Mill's  Testament  is. 

**  Sixtus  (V.)  and  Clemens  (VIII.),  at  a  vast  ex-' 
pense,  had  an  assembly  of  divines  to  revise  and  adjust 
the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  then  enacted  their  new  edition 
authentic :  but  I  find,  though  I  have  not  dis- 
covered any  thing  done  dolo  malo,  they  were  quite 
uncfqual  to  the  affair.  They  were  mere  theologi, 
had  no  experience  in  MSS.,  nor  made  use  of  good 
Greek  copies,  and  followed  books  of  five  hundred  years 
before  books  o£  double  that  age :  nay,  I  believe  they 
took  these  new  ones  for  the  older  of  the  two ;  for  it 
is  not  every  body,  who  knows  the  age  of  a  MS. 

*•  To  conclude — In  a  word,  I  find  that  by  takings 
two  thousand  errors  out  of  the  Pope's  Vulgate,  and  as 
many  out  of  the  Protestant  T^ope  Stephens',  I  carf  set 
out  an  edition  of  each  in  columns,  without  using  any^ 
book  under  nine  hundred  years  old,  that  shall  so  ex- 
actiy  agree  word  for  word,  and  (what  at  first  amazed 
me)  order  for  order,  that  no  two  tallies  nor  two  in- 
dentures can  agree  better. 

.  <<  I  affirm  that  these,  so  placed,  will  prove  each 
other  to  a  demonstration :  for  I  alter  not  a  letter  of 
my  own  head,  without  the  authority  of  these  old  wit- 
nesses.*'    And  the  beauty  of  the  composition  (barba- 

*  To  this  he  was  pledged  by  paragraph  the  fifth  of  his  Propo- 
sals. **  The  author  ia  very  sensible,  that  in  the  Sacred  Writings 
there  is  no  place  for  conjectures  or  emendations.  Diligence  and 
fidelity,  with  some  judgement  and  experience,  are  the  characters 
here  requisite.  He  declares,  therefore,  that  he  does  not  alter 
one  letter  in  the  text,  without  the  authorities  subjoined  in^  the 
notes,  &c/*  This,  his  adversary  says,  was  done  *  to  quiet  the  ap- 
prehensions people  were  under,  lest  he  should  treat  the  sacred 
writers  with  as  little  ceremony  asie  hiad  done  the  profane,  mangle 
and  alter  them  at  pleasure,  agreeably  to  his  own  taste  and  judge- 
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roiis,  Grod  knows,  at  best)  is  so  improved  as  to  make 
it  more  worthy  of  a  revelation,  and  yet  no-  one  text  of 
consequence  is  injured  or  weakened.  • 

ment,  without  regard  to  the  authority  of  MSS."  In  the  sixth 
paragn^h  he  adds,  **  If  the  author  has  any  thing  to  suggest  to« 
ward  a  change  of  the  text,  not  supported  by  any  copies  now  ex- 
tant, he  will  offer  it  separately  in  his  *  Prolegomena.'  *'— « In  this 
work,  he  is  of  no  sect  or  party;  his  design  is  to  serve  the  whole 
Christian  name.  He  draws  no  consequences  in  his  notes;  makes 
no  oblique  glances  upon  any  disputed  points,  old  or  new.''  He  then, 
after  announcing  in  his  peculiar  spirit  (as  it  is  alleged  against 
him  by  one  of  his  adversaries)  that  **  he  consecrates  this  work 
as  a  iut(Afi)uoh  a  Kltif^et  ta-ecu^  a  charter,  a  Magna  Charta  to  the 
whole  Christian  Church,  to  last  when  all  the  ancient  MSS.'  there 
quoted  may  be  lost  and  extinguished ;''  winds  up  with  represent* 
ing  the  great  expense  to  be  incurred,  as  the  size  is  to  be  two 
tpmqs  in  folio,  and  the  letter,  paper,  and  ink  the  best  that  £u- 
r(»e  affords;  naming  his  coadjutor,  collator,  overseer,  and  cor-^ 
rector  of  the  press,  Mr.  John  Walker  of  Trinity,  *  a  young  main, 
who  is  to  divide  with  himself  the  issue  of  the  enterprise,  whether 
gain  or  loss ; '  and  finally  states  the  terms  of  subscription  for  the 
smaller  and  great  paper,  three  and  five  guineas  respectively,  of 
which  a  part  is  in  both  cases  to  be  advanced  by  the  subscribers. 
It  surely  cannot  be  regarded  as  dispassionate  criticism  in  Dr. 
Middleton,  when  we  hear  him  asserting  in  reply,  that  Bentley 
had  **  neither  talents  nor  materials  proper  for  the  work  he  had 
undertaken,  and  that  religion  was  much  more  likely  to  receive 
detriment  than  service  from  it ;  the  Ume,  manner,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances  of  publishing  these  Proposals  making  it  but  too  evi- 
dent, that  they  were  hastened  out  to  serve  quite  different  ends 
than  those  of  common  Christianity!''  He  affects,  indeed,  in 
the  Preface  to  his  second  and  avowed  set  of  Remarks,  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  threat  of  a  meditated  Answer  to  his  preceding 
Pamphlet ;  recollecting  that  his  antagonist,  in  his  Horace,  had 
pronounced  himself  non  rarb  datd  operd  brevior  contractiorque^ 
consultb  viribus  parcenSf  et  qtue  inpromptu  erant  opes  dissimidansj 
ut  stdlidi  et  ad  depugnandum  parati  se  in  laqtieos  inopinantes  in' 
duerentf  risum  jocumque  nasutioribus  daturi;  but  all  his  feftrs,  he 
ajdds,  on  the  appearance  of  the  Reply  were  speedily,  at  an  end. 

2  C  2 


^  Mj»  Lai^ifiauoHwl  fira  should  tedce  ekfaer  In 
Ms^SBty?fL  libflBxj  on  the  King^si  of  Fiance^  aU.  tiie? 
world  could  i^ot  do>tlii8»''  &c. 

In  a  subseqt^ent  letter,*  he  addsi: 

^^  IiVthis  woi^  I.  indulge  nothing' to  aay  cO^j^iu;^,, 
not  wea  in) a*  letteii^  but  proeeedsolelj  upon*authaist9r' 
of  copies,  and  fathers  of  tiiat  age.  And  what  will  be 
tile  event  about  the  said  verse  of  John  (1  Epist  v.  ?•)! 
I  my^self  know  not.  yet,  having  not  used  all  the  dd. 
qc^aj  ha^^QiinftirniatioQ  o£ 

<<  But  by  thb  you  see  that^  in  my  proposed' wcn^k^ 
the  fate  of  that  verse  will  be  a  mere  question  of  &ct. 
You, endeavour  to  prove  (and  that  is  all  you  aspire  to), 
that  it  may.  ha^e  been  written  by  the  Apostle^,  being) 
OMHSQiiaat  to  .his  dootrioe;  This  I  concede  to  yoa;t 
and  if'  the  fi^in^  century  knew  that  text,  let  it  come- 
in,  in  God^s  name :  but  if  that  age  did  not  know  it, 
tihea  Arianism  in  it's  height  was  beaten  down,  with<*> 
out  the  hdp'of  that.veise.;  and  let  the  fact,  prove  ash 
it  wiS^  the  docteine  is  unshaken."  ^ 

In  1717,  Geoi^  I.  teing  on  a  visit  to  Hie  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  and  having  nominated  by^ 
mandate  several  per^cms  for  the  degree  of  D.D.,  Dwr 
Bentky  (whose  office  it  <  was,  as  Professor,  to  perfeant' 
the  c^'emony  called^  Creation')  demanded  four  gui- 
neas  from  each,  in  addition  to  the  broad  piece  of  gold 
customarily  presented  upon  such  occasions.  Hence 
asQise;  a  second  disjHite,  originated  chiefly  by  Dr.  Mid>> 
dleton;  *  during  which  the  Professor,  for  his  contii'- 

V 

^^Wha however,  with  several  others,  consented  to  pay thefte* 
in  (piestion,  upon  condition  that  the  money  should  be  restored^ 
iFit  were  not  afterward  decreed  to  be  hi»  right.  In  spite  of  W 
deternfeinationagauist  him^  Bentley  kept  the  money,  upon  which 
Dr.  MiddietoskOOBuaenoed'  an  action.   The  Fk^esaor  rdUrine  tQ- 
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nlmdiom  disregard  of  oacmdoialical  ^aiitkoritj^*  >^fl8  fine 
jufipended  >8Qd  afterward  degraded.:  but  upon  peti- 
!tion  ^  his  Maj&ity,  the  rmatfer  was,  »after  ^mJirwiMve 
•jeferenees  to  the  Council  and  <to  m  Oommittee  df 

lie  Gounci],  InPOQglit  befoif^  ^flie  'Court  «f  *Kiii^ 
•Bench;  whidh  after  iieaemg  d)odi  tides  issued  >it% 
manddmuB,  charing  the  ^Jmreaaaty  to  ^re^ifee  tinir 
proceedings,  and  restore  him  'to  ^  his  pitvii^^ 

and  honours. 
Of  a  natural  temper,  which  ^enabled  hiitn  to  ride 

create  Uie  refhtetory  ceai^^te$f  Th^Grigg  {who  was  then  ^Hi6A- 
Chtticellor)  ordered  eome  other  Doctor  to  perfoim  the  cere* 
mony.;  and  accordingly  Dn  Fisher,  Master. of  Sidney  College^ 
created  several  for  the  ordinary  gratuity  of  a  broad  piece.  He 
likewise,  by  the  advice  of  hn  friends,  pilblished  within  the  year 
>1719,  *  A  full  and  impartial  Aeoouiit  of  idlidie  late  iVocsedn^ 
against  Dr.  Bentley,  in  two  Parts ;  ^.Some^Remaiks.on  a  Fsa^* 
let,  &c.'  (byDr.  Sykes)  in  favour  of  his  great  adversary,  and 
^  A  true  Account  of  the  present  State  of  Trinity  College  in  Cam* 
4nridge,  under  the  oppressive  Govermnenttrf  their  Master,  tticharS 
Sentley,  late  D.D.; '  of  which  laist^  in  ooo^equence  of  a^proeeeu* 
tfam  instituted  by  Dr.  B.,  he  publicly  advertised  himselftb  bet6e 
audior.  It  should  be  added,  that  these  proceedings  against  the 
illustrious  Master  of  Trinity  were  by  many  suspected  to  flow,  less 
from  any  real  demerit  in  their  dbjeCt,  thaQ  JRrom  a  certain  spirit 
of  opposition  to  the  Oourt,  of  which  he  #as  regarded  afi  tfaie 
^great  academical  bulwarks  *Dp..M.  being  tlien. a. strong  QRsiy, 
though  like  Bishop  Geoch  and  other  consideraUe  persotti,  ha 
subsequently  became  a  zealous  Whig. 

*  In  consequence  of  an  affidavit  made  by  the  Beadle,  thatDn 
fi)entley  had  said,  « I  will  not  be  conchided  by  what  the  Vice- 
'Cfcane^or  (Dr.  Gooch)  and  two  or  three  of  hislriends^hldl'de* 
termine  over  a  bottle,*  he  was  eoademned  uiAeard,  aitd  deprmB 
of  all  his  academical  degrees^  rights,  and  offices.  His  judge  had 
said,  *  if  ever  Bentley  came  before  him,  he  would  condemn  him.' 
The  « friends »  were  DrS.  Covel,  Balderston,  Lany,  Adams,  and 
KieHock,  the  rival  IVdfessor  Dr.  Fisher,  mi  Drs.  Gtigg  and 
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Out  these  storms  with  little  intemiptioii  either  of  hk 
tranquillity  or  of  his  literary  pursiiits,  and  generaOyy 
indeed,  opposed  to  adversaries  whose  rancor  urged 
them  to  exaggerate  charges  (originally,  perhaps,  in 
no  instance  unfounded)  to  a  degree  &tal  to  their 
success.  Dr.  Bentley  appears  to  hare  been  too  rapa- 
cious of  money :  and  yet  the  noble  stile,  in  which  he 
fitted  up  the  Lodge  at  Trinity  College,  sufficiently 
proves  that  he  did  not  ^^  hug  the  mammon  for  itself.'' 

In  1725,  at  a  public  Commencement,  he  delivered 
an  elegant  Latin  speech  on  creating  "seven  Doctors  of 
Divinity,  (EUis  and  Mawson  of  Bene't,  Mangey,  New- 
come,  and  Palijier  of  St.  John's,  Waterland  of  Mag- 
dalen, and  Bishop  of  Sidney  College),  in  which  is 
perspicuously  set  forth  the  whole  process  of  that  cere- 
mony. He,  afterward,  prefixed  it  to  his  edition  of 
Terence  in  the  following  year. 

With  regard  to  the  last-mentioned  work,  the  fol- 
lovtdng  circumstances  have  been  stated:  Dr.  Hare, 
himself  a  good  scholar,  had  the  highest  reverence  for 
Bentley's  superiority.  To  him  had  been  addressed 
the  *  Remarks  upon  CoUins  on  Freethinking  •/  and  in 
a  tract,  now  'scarce,  and  not  included  in  the  collec- 
tion  of  his  works,  he  had  returned  *  The  Clergyman's 
Thanks  to  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis  for  those  Re- 
marks.' During  the  continuance  of  their  intimacy. 
Hare  used  fi'equentiy  to  introduce  the  subject  of  the 
Terentian  metres,  upon  which  (as,  indeed,  upon  all 
subjects,  when  he  saw  taste  or  genius  solicitous  for 
information)  Bentley  was  liberally  communicative.  At 
last,  as  he  often  returned  complaining  wjith  the  dia- 
logist  in  Cicero,  *  while  I  am  with  you,  I  seem  to 
understand  it  all ;  but,  when  I  come  to  con  it  over  by 
myself  at  home,  I  find  I  know  nothing : '  Bentiey 
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told  him  *  he  must  get  Faemus/  *  By  the  hdp  of 
this  valuable  critic,  and  a  few  more  smugi^ed  lec- 
tures. Hare  thought  himself  now  competent  to  give  a 

*  Roma  vetustissimos  omnium  (sajs  Bentley)  fui  kodii  super^ 
sunt  Terentii  Codices  nactus  [Faemus]  luculentisdmam  editionem 
Petto  Victoria  procurandam  moriens  rdiquit;  sine  cujus  vel  auxiUo 
vel  saltern  usu  quicquam  hie  novi  adtentare,Jbret  hominis  de  oper&  su^ 
et  existimaiione  ludentis.  These  MSS.,  Hare  informs  us  in  his 
Preface,  he  owed  not  less  to  his  general  reputation  as  a  scholar, 
than  to  his  interest  with  his  patron  Pius  IV.  of  the  family  of  Me- 
dici, and  his  nephew,  the  pride  of  the  purple^  Cardinal  Borromeo. 

The  antecedent  quarrel  of  the  two  editors  was*  as  follows: 
Bentley,  capricious  in  his  political  attachments,  had  dedicated  to 
Lord  Treasurer  Oxford  the  Horace,  which  was  originally  to  have 
done  lionour  to  his  fellow-collegian  Lord  Halifax.  Lord  Towns- 
hend  who,  in  IVS^,  had  caused  to  be  founded  a  new'  Professor- 
ship (of  Modern  Languages)  in  each  University,  and  had  impar- 
tially divided  his  favour  between  them  likewise  in  a  secomd  in- 
stance by  summoning  from  each  an  equal  number  of  dergymea 
to  preach  in  course  at  Whitehall,  had  farther  procured  for  his  own 
seminary  at  Cambridge  the  Sovereign's  donation  of  Bishop 
Mere's  Library,  and  meditated  securing  the  changeable  scholar 
by  a  magnificent  pension  of  lOOOZL,  in  consideration  of  his  under- 
taking to  publish,  suo  arhitriof  some  of  the  classics  for  the  use 
of  the  royal  grandchildren.  A  oialignant  .suggestion  (as  Bentley 
was  persuaded)  of  the  negotiating  friend  Hare,  or  as  some  have 
asserted,  of  Gooch,  defeated  the  project.  Instead  of  a  certain 
stipend  and  an  arbitrary  nbode  of  publication,  it  was  invidiously 
proposed,  that  the  remuneration  should  be  rated  at  so  much  per 
sheet !  Bentley,  with  noble  scorn,  rejected  the  ofiPer.  <  And  he 
discarded  likewise  the  agent,  through  whose  medium,  perhaps 
at  whose  suggestion,  it  was  inade.  But  *<  I  chose,''  said  he, 
<•  dissuere  amicitiam,  nan  disrumpereV  ' 

'  Hare,  in  an  ^  Epistola  Critica,*  made  a  feeble  attack  upon  the 
Vuhania  arma  of  his  great  adversary,  and  drew  from^  Whistop 
the  remark,  *  how  intolerable  it  was,  that  while  the  illustrious 
laymen  Grotius,  Newton,  and  Locke  were  employing  their  talents 
on  sacred  studies,  two  powerful  divines  were  fighting  about  4 
f>lay-book.* 
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new  edition  rf  Terence,  whidi  he  bad  long  elande^ 
tinely  {nrpjected.  It  made  it's  appearance  in  1724k, 
xledicated  to  Chades  Yiscount  Townshend  of  Rain- 
ham,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  State,  in  whose  favour 
he  had  undermined  Bentley.  The  latter,  naturally 
exasperated  by  the  tireacl^ery  of  the  whole  l^suiieag, 
jsupplanted  with  his  patron,  ^interverted '  (to  adq>t 
ins  owTi  expression)  in  his  literary  object,  and  already 
'estranged  from  Hare  upon  other  accounts,  with  a  view 
of  completely  ruining  the  new  work  r^dly  hastened 
.out  his  own,  allowing  only  a  week  to  each  play, 
^thin  wMch  short  space  he  finished  their  respective 
ani)otations ;  and  the  other  'has  never  been  heard 
of  since/  His  volume  was  published  in  17S6^  with 
.the  notes  of  Gabriel  Faemus  mingled  among  his 
o^vQDi,  a  Schediasma  cm  the  Metres  of  his  auth(H*,.aaid 
'by  way  of  retaliation,  as  he  knew  'Hare  was  pre- 
Mpaiing  his  Phaedrus,  a  corrected  edition  of  the  Fabu- 
. Jist  and  the  Sententiie  Publii  Syri. 

Xn  1732,  Dr.  Bentley. gaye  to  the  world  ifais  edition 
^  Milton's -Paradise  Lost,  an  elegant « piece  of  typo^ 
graphy,  'but  not  advantageous  to  his  literary  reputa- 
tion. He  does  not  appear,  indeed,  to  have  antidpatt^ 
Same  from  the  undertaldng.  ^^  Had  these  iiotes,"  he 
observes  at  the  end  of  his  Prefigure,  ^  been  written 
•forty  years  ago,  it  would  then  have  been  prudence 
'to  have  suppressed  them,  for  fear  of  injuring  one's 
rising  fortune.  But  now,  when  seventy  years  jany^ 
dudum  memorem  monuerunU  £Uid  spoken  iloudly  vk 
wy  -ears 

MUtelcuei  9pe$isi  certmnina  divtiiarum, 

I  made  the  notes  extempore^  and  put  them  to  the 
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{vmss  ias  soon  as  made ;  without  any  apparehendcm  4if 
gcowing  leaner  by  censures,  ch*  .{dump^  hy  jcomm^- 
dations." 

To  tlii3  undertaking  he  was  led,  it  is  tsu^osed,  Jbgr 
the  suggestion  of  Queen  CaroHhe,  ^who  com{daiiied 
-that  vhe  had  confined  his  criticism  toforeign  dassios :' 
Mt,  in  spite  of  his  renunciation  of  the  certaminadi'' 
vitiarum^  he  did  not  disdain  to  receive  a  hundred 
guineas  from  the/  booksellers  for  Ms  subitaneous  Ja- 
Jbouns. 

'He  had  ^r^ored  also  an  edition  of  Manilius,  but 
^the  deamess  bf  paper, and  the  want  of  good  types 
long  intercepted  it's  publication :  and  he  meditated 
an  ^edition  of  Hesychius,  in  whom  (as  he  assured 
XIr.  Mill)  he  couM  ^  correct  five  thousand  &ults.'  His 
•emendations  of  the  ^  Tusculan  Questions'  of  CiceiD 
inneiie  published  by  his  friend  DaA^is,  in  Jiis  edition  of 
ilhat  work. 

He  died  at  Cambridge,  July  14, 1?42,  in  his  eighty 
Asat  year,^  and  was  buried  in  Trinity  College  ChapeL 
Xo  his  latest  hours  he  could  read  the  smallest  Greek 
<diarad>er  without  the  assistance  of  glasses;  .and  his 
ideatib  was  at  last  occasioned  by  a  young  man's  dis- 
«der,  a  pleurisy. 

Of  a  large  and  robust  frame  of  body,  and  of  strong 
Matures,  he  bad  likewise  a  dignity  of  demeanor  al- 
most amounting  to  severity,  which  probably  deepened 
thegaieral  impression  of  his  moroseness  and  arro- 
gance :  yet  was  his  disposition  naturally  so  gentle, 
and  his  temper  so  sweet,  that '  he  never  (we  sx^  told) 

9  He  used  to  compare  himself  to  aa  old  trunk,  *  which  if.  let 
ffa»i$»  will  staud  ]o^  in  a  cpmer ;  but,  if  junAded  by  moviiy^ 
will  soon  fall  to  pieces.* 
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read  a  touching  story  without  t^ars.'    A  sUght  .pfva- 
lytic  stroke,  which  he  had  once  suffered^  it  has, been 
suggested,  contributed  to  render  this  softness  of  his 
nature  more  apparent;  though,   previously  to  that 
'event,  he  was  distinguished  in  his  family  for  his 
'singular  suavity.*    "  His  ordinary  stile  of  conver- 
sation (says  his  grandson,  Mr.  Cumberland,  in  his 
Auto-biography)  was  naturally  lofty,  and  his  frequent 
use  of  *  thou  '  and  *  thee '  carried  with  it.  a  kind 
of  dictatorial  tone,  that  savoured  more  of  the.  closet 
than  the  courts     This  is  readily  admitted;  and  this, 
on  first  approaches,  might  mislead  a  stranger.     But 
the  native  candor:  and  inherent  tenderness  of  his 
lieart  qould  not  long  be  veiled  from  observation  :  for 
his  feeUngs  and  affections  were  at  once  too  impulsive 
to  be  long  repressed,  and  he  too  careless,  of  conceal- 
'  ment  to  attempt  at  qualifying  them.     Such  was  his 
sensibility  toward  human  sufferings,  that,  it  became 
a  duty  with  his  family  to  divert  the  conversation  from 
all  topics  of  that  sort:  and  if  he  touched  upon  them 
himself,  he  was  betrayed  into  agitations,  which  if  any 
one  ascribes  to  paral3rtic  weakness,  he  will  greatly  mis- 
take a  man,  who  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  possessed 
his  faculties  firm  and  in  their  full  vigour.     His  emo- 
tions on  these  occasions  had  no  other  source  and  ori- 
gin, but  in  the  natural  and  pure-  benevolence,  of  his 
heart. 

**  He  was  communicative  to .  all,  without  distinc- 
tion, that  sought  information  or  that  resorted  .to  him 
for  assistance ;  fond  of  his  college  almost  to  enthu^ 

*  In  the  contest  about  the  visitatorial  power,  it  is  said,  on  meet- 
ing his  old  friend  Bishop  IVIore  in  array  against  Jiim,  he  actually 
fiunted  away  in  the  court ! 
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raonn,  and  ever  zealous  &r  the  honour  of  the  puiple 
gown  of  Trinity.  When  he  held  examinations  for 
Mbwships,  and  the  modest  candidate  ezkOi^ed  marks 
of  agitation  and  alarm,  he  never  £Hled  to  interpret  can- 
'  didly  of  such  symptoms :  and  on  those  occasions  he 
was  never  known  to  press  the  hesitating  .and .  embar- 
rassed examinant,  but  oftentimes  on  the  .  contrary 
would  take  all  the  pains  of  expounding  on  himseU; 
and  credit  the  exonerated  youth  for  answers  and 
interpretations  of  his  own  suggesting.  .  If  this  was 
not  strict  justice,  it  was  (at  least,  in  my  conception  of 
it)  something  better,  and  more  amiable..  / 

"  Bentley's  wife  was  a  woman  remarkable  for  sen- 
sibility and  judgement,  and  a  most .  anuable  disposi- 
tion. She  loved,  and  revered,  her  husband.  .  When 
in  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  of  his  works, 
she  found  occasion  to  lament  that  ^  he  had  bestowed 
so  great  a  portion  of  his  time  and  talents,  upon  criti- 
cism, instead  of  employing  them  upon  original  com- 
position;  '  he  acknowledged  the  justice  of  her  regret 
with  extreme  sensibility,  and  remained  for  a  consider- 
able time  thoughtful  and  seemingly  embarrassed  by 
the  nature  of  her  remark.  At  last,  recollecting  him- 
self, he  said;  ^  Child,* I  am  sensible  I  have  not  always 
turned  my  talents  to  the  proper  use,  for  which  I  shoidd 
presume  they  were  given  to  me :  yet  I  have  done 
something  for  the  honour  of  my  Gk)d,  and  the  edifica- 
tion of  my  fellow-creatures.  But  the  wit  and^^genius 
of  those  Old  Heathens  beguiled  me ;  and,^  as  I  de- 
spaired of  raising  up  myself  to  their  standard  upon 
fair  ground,  I  thought  the  only  chance  I  had  of 
looking  over  their  heads  was  to  get  upon  their 
shoulders.'"  :  j  .    /^  . 

^  I  had  a  sister,"  Cumberland  elsewhere  observes^ 
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^jiMDeiviitiiokkr^Aania|radtf.  Had  there  been 40^  aof 
tiiat  Btenmau  in  my  gmndfiEdJier,  which  is  so  fidself 
inqmtad  to  .him,  it  may  ivdl  bewipposed  "vine  sfaould 
•httve  been  4nired  into  silenee  in  his  presence,  to  which 
rwe  were  iuhnitted  ^erery  d^.  Nothing  caoi  be  farther 
•fimn  the  truth :  he  wus  the  unwearied  pBtnm  and 
pmnoter  of  all  our  childish  sports  and  sallies;  at^ 
Junes  pea^  to  detach  himsdf  from  any  topic  of  oen- 
ivvrsation,  to  take  am  interest  and  bear  hk  part  in  msc 
imnusemenis.  The  eager  cmmsity  natural  to  our  age, 
and  the  questions  it  gave  birtii  to  (so  teasing  to  mtfny 
parents)  he,  on  the  oootrary  attended  to  and  encoo* 
-ii^ed,  as  the  clasns  of  in&nt  *reason  nenrar  to  be 
-av«ded  or  abused ;  strongly  reoommendbg,  that  '  to 
oiUeuch  inquiries  answers  dioold  be  given^  according  to 
ihe  strictest  truth,  and  information  dealt  to  us  in  the 
jdeavest  terms,  as  a  sacred  duty  nev^er  to  be  diqiarted 
^m.'  I  have  broken  in  upon  hiai  many  a  time  in 
•hn  hoars  of  study,  when  he  would  put  his  book  aside,, 
^ang  hk  hand«bell  for  bis  servant,  and  be  led  to  his 
Hsh^es  to  take  down  a  pictuFe^Niak  for  my  amuse* 
jpeaL  I  do  not  say,  diat  his  good*nataie  laiways 
•gained  it's  object,  as  the  pictmoes  his  books  general^ 
ci^Med  me  with  were  anatomical  drawings  cF  dia- 
aected  bodies,  very  little  calculated  to  GOmmtmicatfe 
delight:  but  he  had  nothing  better  to  produce;  and 
auzdy  such^an  effort  on  his  part,  however  unsuccess^ 
ful,  was  no  feature  of  a  cTuiD-^  cynic  '  should  be 
flmde  cf  sterner  stuff/ 

^  *Oao^  and  only  .<»ice,  I  recollect  his  giving  me  a 
gentle  rebuke  for  making  a  most  outrageous  noise  la 
the  room  over  his  library,  and  disturbing  him  bt  Jhi$ 
stud[es.  I  had  no  apprehension  of  anger  from  hinu 
and  coaidently  aaswmd  that  ^  I  could  iwt  hcJ^  it,  9s 
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I.  hftd'  bien  ak  battledore  and  sfauttl6cock  willi'MasteK 
Godeh,  tbe  Bi^op  of  Ely's  sen : '  ^  And  I  have  be»[k 
at  this  spoit  with  his  &tha*,'  he  replied;  ^  but  thinci 
ha&  been  the  more  amusing  gaoMH-so  there's  no  harmi 
done/" 

He  also  adds,  that  ^  Collins  the  Freethinker  in  his 
latter  days  having  fallen  into  indigence^  BentleyrTvho 
GonceiTed  himself  in  some  degree  responsible  for  U# 
loss  of  reputation,  with  equal  delicacy  and  liberality 
contrived  to  relieve  his  necessities/ 

Backward  in  general  to  cultivate  the  society  oi^ 
any  exeept  those,  who  were  distinguiriied  by  tfaeiib 
talents  and  acquirements,  where  he  found  those  quft» 
lities  he  became  a  warm  and  sincere  fiiend.  As  a 
husband,  he  was  affectionate,  and  as  a  parent  most 
indulgent. 

He  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Bemani  of 
Brampton  in  Huntingdonshire,  by  whom  he  had  one 
son  Bichard  (who  died  in  1782,  after  having  spent  a 
life  of  distress  in  consequence  of  his  imprudencesy 
though  patronised  suecesnvely  by  Horace  Walpole, 
Bttbb  Doddington,  and  Lord  Bute)  and  two  daugh- 
ters, Elizabeth  and  Joanna.  Elizabeth  married  first 
Humphrey  Bidge,  Esq.,  and  secondly  the  Bev.  Dn 
Favell^  Bector  of  Witton  near  Huntingdon.  Joanna^ 
the  *  Phoebe '  ctf  Dr.  Byrom's  celebrated  pastc»ral^ 
*  My  thne,  O  ye  Muses,'  &c. ;  (published  in  the  Spec- 
tator, No.  603)  married  the  Bev.  Denison  Cumber- 
land, son  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  himself 
subsequently  Bishop  (tf  Ealmore,  and  was  mother  of 
the  late  Bichard  Cumberland,  Esq. 

When  we  reflect  upon  his  abilities  and  his  erudi- 
tion, and  particularly  his  unparaUelled  metrL<::al  know- 
lpdge»  in  the  attainment  of  which  he  had  been  as« 
siisted  by  Us  uncommon  accuracy  of  eari  giTing  him 
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the  nicest  perception  of  rhythinical  harmony,  it  surely 
casts  no  little  disgrace  irpon  our  country,  that  even 
Ms  literary  reputation  should  have  been  so  long  re- 
garded with  indifference,  and  that  he  himself  should 
have  been  represented  as  a  *  mere  verbal  critic  *  *  and 

*  Dr.  LofPth,  in  a  '  Letter  to  the  Right  Reverend  Author  of 
the*Divine' Legation  ofJVloses  Demonstrated/  1765,  having  ani-* 
madverted, upon  the  character  of  Dr.Bentley,  was  answered  b]r 
Mr.  Cumberland,  in  a  Letter  published  in  1767.  ^*  He  was 
hooked  in  (says  the  pious  grandson)  as  a  ^  mere  verbal  critic,' 
who  in  matters  of  taste  and  elegant  literature  was  contemptibly 
deficient,  out  aqnitnulgus  autjbssor;  terms,  .that  in  English  would 
have  been  downright  blackguardism. — All  the  world  (Mr.  C.  con- 
tinues) knows,  that  Warburton  and  Lowth  had  mouthed  and 
mumbled  each  other  till  their  very  hands  blushed,  and  their  lawn 
sleeves  were  bloody.  I  should  have  thought  that  the  Prelate, 
who  had  Warburton  for  his  antagonist,  would  hardly  have  found 
leisure  from  his  own  self-defence,  to  have  turned  aside  and  fixed 
his  teeth  in,  a  by-stander.  Yet  so  it  was !  Upon  this  *<  unmanly- 
unprovoked  attack,  the  nearest  in  blood  and  strongest  in  ca- 
pacity*' (Richard  Bentley)  not  only  declined  having  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  af&ir,  but  also  warned  his  nephew,  who  was 
buckling  on  his  armour,  that  *.he  was  about  to  draw  a  complete 
discomfiture  on  his  cause.'  This  did  not,  however,  discourage 
the  youthful  champion.  He  drew  his  bow  hardily ;  and  the  ar- 
row, he  informs  us,  did  not  miss  his  aim.  Lowth  had  the  grace 
not  to  attempt  a  justification  of  himself;  and  refused  even  to 
sanction  a  reply  tendered  to  him  by  a  clergyman  of  his  diocese^ 
acknowledging  that  *  C.  had  just  reason  for'  a  retaliation.'  I  ex-^ 
tract  one  paragraph  from  the  pamphlet  in  question:  **  Recollect, 
my  Lord,  the  warmth,  the  piety,  with  which  you  remonstrated 
against  Bishop  Warburton's  treatment  of  your  father  in  a  pas- 
sage of  his  Julian :  It  is  not  (you  there  say)  in  behalf  of  myself^ 
that '/  expostulate  j;  hut  of  one,  for  tvhom  I  am  much  more  concerned 
^Ttny  fii^her.  These  are  your  Lordship's  words — amiable,  afiect- 
ing  expressions !  instructive  lesson  of  fiHal  devotion !  Alas !  my 
Lord,  that  you,  who  were  thus  sensible  to  the  least  speck  which 
fell  upon  the  reputation  of  your  father,  should  be  so  inveterate 
against  the  fame  of  one  at  least  as  eminent,  and  perhaps  not  less 
deair  to  his  femily." 
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a  p^tant  without  geniiis.  This  however  we  may  re. 
gard/perhaps  witii  truth,  as  less  owing  to  the  Boylean 
controyeny;  tium  to  the  wits  and  especially  the  poets 
of  the  day,  who  from  various  causes  combined  against 
him*  The  *  slashing  Bentley '  of  Pope  *  -will  be  re- 
membered and  repeated  by  thousands,  who  are  utterly 
incapable  of  ascertaining  or  even  of  comprehending 
his  real  merit.  But  strangers  have  already  done  him 
that  justice,  which  his  countrymen  are  now  only 
beginning  tardily  to  pay  to  his  memory,  KasCer 
prcmounced  him  Vir  supra  captum  sacuti  sui  doctus ; 
magnum  hodih  liter  arum  deeus  et  incrementum ;  and 
Princeps  criticorum  fe  a  term  frequently  applied  to^ 
him  by  fordgfn  lips.     His  emendations,  indeed,  are 

'*'  Upon  this  passive  Dr.  Warburton  observes,  This  great 
man,  with  all  his  faults,  deserved  to  be  put  into  better  company. 
The  following  words  of  Cicero  describe  him  not  amiss :  HabuU 
^  natur^  genus  quoddam  acuminisy  quod  etiam  arte  limaverat^  quod 
erat  in  reprehendendis  verbis  'oersatum  et  solers  :  sed  saep^  stoma* 
chosunif  nonnunquam  Jrigidum^  interdum  etiam  Jacetum.  But 
Warburton,  with  all  his  learning,  was  no  match  for  Bentley.  In 
his  Correspondence  with  Hurd  he  repeats,  what  he  had  already 
asserted  in  a  note  to  the  third  section  of  the  second  book  of  his 
Divine  Legation,  that  *  the  only  thing  the  Oxford  people  hit  off 
was,  his  plagiarism  from  Vizzanius  ;•  which  yet  he  repelled  in 
such  a  manner^  as  to  deter  them  from  supporting  their  charge^ 
though  from  that  very  manner  Warburton  inferred  his  conscious** 
ness  of  guilt/  By  the  brevity  of  his  statement,  however,  in  the 
note  above  referred  to,  he  affected  to  be  merciful  to  Bentley ; 
and  even  Hare  (he  says)  who  had  at  first  thought  him  too  hard 
upon  the  memory  of  his  old  acquaintance,  confessed  on  hear- 
ing the  particulars,  that  *  he  had  indeed  spared  him.'  The  whole 
of  this  charge  is  triumphantly  repelled  by  a  paper  in  the. Supple- 
ment to  the  Classical  Journal,  No.  xviii.  He  could  not,  in  fact, 
as  alleged  by  the  03dbrd  cabal,  and  inferred  by  Warburton,  have 
quoted  his  Jamblichus  from  Vizzanius ;  for  the  passage  is  not  in 
Vizaanius,  but  merely  a  reference  to.  it. 
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oftenso  exquisitely  hapfij^  and  so  peculiarly  amKropriatot 
to  the  stile  and  manner  of  his  author,  that  we  camiofc^ 
hdp  admiring'  their  ingenuity,  however  &om  theirs 
wanting  the  sanction  of  MSS.  we  may  doubt  their^ 
justness.  Ifi»  chief  error  was,  that  be  estimated  ar 
dextrous  conjecture,  as  if  it'  had  been  founded  upon 
incontrova*tible  proof,  and  thus  enlarged  the  bound- 
aries of  verbal  oritidsm  beyond  all  reasonable  mea- 
sure; forgetting  that  many  imperfections  are  to  be 
found  in  the  most  correct  of  modem  poet^si,  and^ 
therefete  probably  drformedi  in  at  least  an  equal  de- 
gree, the  writings  of  antiquity.  His  own  fiswourite 
Horace,  in  fdct»  had  told  him,  that  the'  very  greatest 
of  them  all  sometindes  *  nodded/ 

But '  no  man  could  have  created  so  many  enemies, 
it  will  be  said,  without  great  provocation/  This  per- 
haps consisted  in  a  certain  haughty  and  repulsive 
address,  or  in  his  coarse  and  unaccommodating  man- 
ners, which  out  of  the  circle  of  his  own^  family 
were  undoubtedly  of  a  kind  to  give  frequent  oflfence* 
Through  his  lofty  estimate  of  himself,  also,  he  spoke 
of  his  own  character  and  that  of  others  with  uncom- 
mon freedom.  He  once  asserted,  as  we  learn  from 
Whiston,  that  '  when  he  himself  should  be  dead, 
Wasse  would  be  the  most  learned  man  in  England;'* 
He  used  to  take  off  his  hat  to  the  younger  student^ 
but  would  never  do  it  to  the  fellows  of  his  college ;  ob- 

*  In  this  proud  s^-estiiiiiite,  Bentley  does  not  stand  alone  $ 
Messieurs  Ghulmin^  Saumaise^  et  Maussac  se  reneonirans  un 
jour  d  la  BiUiaikique  Royak,  le  premier  dit  aux  deux  atOftSf 
*Jepense  que  nous  pourriane  Jnen  tons  trots  tenir  tSte  ^ious-le^ 
stnmhs  de  P Europe.*:^  A  quoi  M.de  Saumaise  rSpondit^  ^Jo^nea 
d  tout  ce  quHl  y  ade  savans  aumonde^  d  wms  et  M«  de  Maussac^ 
je  vous  tiendrai  tite  mot  seid,^ 
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serving*  that  *  the  young  ones  might  come  to  some- 
thing,  but  for  the  others,  they  could  never  be  good 
for  any  thing/ 

Of  his  philological  powers,  his  Letter  on  Hesychius, 
in  Alberti's  edition,  is  a  striking  monument  It  is  not 
perhaps  generally  known,  that  to  his  earnest  entrea- 
ties and  zealous  patronage  the  public  owe  the  im- 
provements in  the  second  edition  of  Newton's  *  Prin-- 
cipia^  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1713.  Is  enim  (says 
l4*ofessor  Cotes,  at  the  end  of  his  preface  to  that  work) 
citm  a  longo  tempore  celeberrimi  auctoris  amicitid 
intimd*  Jrueretur  {qu&  etiam  apudposteros  censeri 
nofi  minoris  astimat  quhm  propriis  scriptis^  qua  li^ 
ierato  orbi  in  deliciis  sunt,  inclarescere)  amici  simul 
fama.  et  scientiarum  incremento  consuluit.  Itaque, 
cilm  exemplaria  prions  editionis  rarissima  admodum 
et  immani  pretio  cdemenda  superessent,  suasit  Hie 
crebris  efflagitationibm  et  tantiim  nan  objurgando 
perpulit  denique  virum  prastantissimum,  nee  modes-^ 
tid  minus  quhm  eruditione  summd  insignem,  ut  no^ 
^vam  hanc  operis  editionem  per  omnia  elimatam  de* 
find  et  egregiis  insuper  accessionibus  ditatam,  suis 
sumptibus  et  auspiciis  prodire  pateretur. 

♦  The  Epitaph,  which  he  wrote  upon  Sir  Isaac  Newtwon,  is 
iieresuhjoiiied:  .         ^ 

ittc  quiescunt 

ossa  et  jndvU 

IsAACi  Newtoni. 

Si  quaris  quis  et  qwdis  Ulefuerit, 

aUi 
Qui  ex  ipso  nomine  reliqua  wmsti^ 

Siste  patdisper^ 
Et  moriale  illud  PhilosophuB  Numen 
_  Grati  mente  venerare^ 
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His  vahiatle  inedited  Critical  Correspondent  wa» 
^itiptQously  priiited  in  1807  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles 
Bumey,  with  most  honourable  munifioeiice,  for  pri- 
vhie  <fistribution,  under  the  title  of  *  R.  Bentkii  et 
Doctorum  Virorum  Epistola^  partim  mutua.  Ac- 
cent Rickardi  Dawesii  ad  Joannem  Taylorum  EpU- 
tola  singular^*  In  this  interesting  volume,  Graevius 
IsBentley's  principal  correspondent. 

Before  Mr.  Cumberland's  death  he  disp08e4  of  se- 
veral volumes  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  which  had 
belonged  to  his  grandfather,  and  contained  his  MSS* 
notes  upon  their  margins.  Thete,  induding  a  copy 
of  his  Ari^phanes,  and  a  collation  of  two  ancieiife 
MSS.  of  Aulus  GeDius,  to  the  number  of  eighty  foiff 
Toktmes,  were  purchased  by  the  Trustees  of  tlie 
British  Museum  for  400/.,  and  form  a  vahiaUbe  though 
^maH  portion  of  that  inestimable  eoBec^ion. 


ESTttACTSL 
From  the  *  Remarks  upon  CotHns  on  Pteethinking* 

'  Yes  !  but  poor  Dr.  Mill  has  still  more  to  answer 
^r,  and  tne^s  with  a  smry  recoaipencf&  for  his  long 
labour  of  thirty  years.  For  if  we  are  to  believe  not 
only  this  wise  author,  but  a  wiser  Doctor  of  your 
own,  he  was  labouring  all  that  while  to  prove  the 
text  of  Scripture  precarious ;  having  scraped  together 
such  ai^  immense  collectilm  of  various  readings,  as 
amount  in  the  whc^^  by  a  late  author^s  computation, 
to  above  thirty  thousand.  Now  this  is  a  matter  of 
some  consequence,  and  wiU  weU  deserve  a  few  re- 
flexions : 
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:  ^  i  aili  forced  to  conlGess  with  pi^f,  that  teterd 
%frD-meamng  priests,  of  greater  zeal  tlian  kncrwleilgpe^ 
hsLve  often  by  their  own  false  alarms  and  panics  bolii 
flighted  others  of  their  own  side,  and  given  itd^ 
vantage  to  their  enemies.  What  ah  uproar  once  was 
there,  as  if  all  were  ruined  and  undone,  when  Capet- 
los  wrote  one  book  against  the  antiquity  of  thi 
Sbebrew  points,  and  another  for  various  lections  in 
the  Hebrew  text  itself?  And  yet  time  dnd  experi^ 
ence  has  cured  them  of  those  imaginary  fears ;  and 
the  great  author  in  his  grave  has  now  thsit  honoul* 
umvei^ally,  which  the  few  only  of  his  own  age  paid 
Inin,  when  alive. 

*  The  case  is,  and  win  be,  the  same  with  yoiir 
learned  countryman  Dr.  Mill;  wfaos^  friendship, 
while  I  staid  at  jOxford,  and  memory  will  be  ever 
dear  to  me.  For  what  is  it,  that  your  Whitbyus  so 
inve^fas  and  exdaims  at  ?  ^  The  Doctor's  labours^'' 
says  he,  ^  make  the  whole  text  precarious ;  and  ex- 
{Xide  both  the  reformation  to  the  Papists,  and  religion 
itsdf  to  the  Atheists."  God  forbid!  we  will  still  hopb 
better  things.  For,  surely,  those  various  readings 
existed  before  in  the  several  exemplars ;  Dr.  Mill  did 
not  make  and  coin  them,  he  only  exhibited  them  to 
€W(r  view.  If  religion  therefore  was  true  before, 
though  such  various  readings  wa'e  in  being,  it  will 
be  as  true,  and  consequently  as  safe  still,  though 
every  body  sees  them.  Depend  upon  it ;  no  Irutb, 
110  jB^atter  of  feet  fairly  laid  open,  can  ever  subvert 
true  religion. 

*  The  thirty  thousand  various  lections  are  allowed^ 
then,  and  confessed ;  and,  if  more  copies  yet  are  col- 
lated, the  sum.  will  still  mount  higher.  And  whalT 
is  the  inference  from  this?   Why,  o&e  Gregory,  hew 
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quoted,  infers  *'  That  no  pro&ne  author  whatever  has 
suffered  so  much  by  the  hand  of  time  as  the  New 
Testament  has  done/'  Now  if  this  shall  be  found 
utterly  Mse,  and  if  the  scriptural  text  has  no  more 
variations  than  what  must  necessarily  have  happened 
from  the  nature  of  things,  and  what  are  common  and 
in  equal  proportion  in  all  classics  whatever,  I  bope 
this  panic  will  be  removed,  and  the  text  be  thought 
as  firm  as  before. 

.  *  If  there  had  been  but  one  Manuscript  of  the 
Greek  Testament  at  the  restoration  of  learning  about 
two  centuries  ago,  then  we  had  had  no  various  read- 
ings at  all.  And  would  the  text  be  in  a' better  con- 
dition then,  than  now  we  have  thirty  thousand  ?  '-  So 
far  from  that,  that  in  the  best  single  copy  extant  we 
should  have  had  hundreds  of  faults,  and  some  omis^ 
sions  irreparable :  beside  that  the  suspicions  of  fraud 
and  foul  play  would  have  been  increased  immtosely. 

*  It  is  good,  therefore,  you  will  allow,  to  have  more 
anchors  than  one ;  and  another  MS.  to  join  with  the 
first  would  give  more  authority,  as  well  as  security. 
Now  choose  that  second  where  you  will,  there  shall 
be  a  thousand  variations  from  the  first,  and  yet  half 
or  more  of  the  faults  shall  still  remain  in  them  both* 
.  ^  A  third  therefore,  and  so  a  fourth,  and  stiU  on, 
are  de^able ;  that,  by  a  joint  and  mutual  help,  all 
the  faults  may  be  amended :  some  copy  preserving 
the  true  reading  in  one  place,  and  some  in  ano^ 
And  yet  the  more  copies ,  you  call  to  assistance,  the 
more  do  the  various  readings  multiply  Upon  you; 
.  every  copy  having  it's  peculiar  slips,  though  in  a 
principal  passage  or  two  it  do  singular  service.  And 
"t^  is  &ct,  not  only  in  the  New  Testament,  but  ia 
all  ancient  books  whatever. 
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*  It  is  a  good  Providence  and  a  great  blessing,  that 
so  many  Manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  are  still 
among  us ;  some  procured  from  Egjrpt^  others  from 
Asia,  others  found  in  the  Western  Churches.  For 
the  very  distances  of  places,  as  well  as  numbers  of 
the  books,  demonstrate  that  there  could  be  no  collu- 
sion, no  altering  nor  interpolating  one  copy  by 
another,  nor  all  by  any  of  them. 

'  In  profane  authors  (as  they  are  called)  whereof 
one  MS.  only  had  the  luck  to  be  preserved,  as  Vel- 
leius  Paterculus  among  the  Latins  and  Hesychius 
among  the  Greeks,  the  faults  of  the  scribes  are  found 
so  numerous,  and  the  defects  so  beyond .  all  redress, 
notwithstanding  the  pains  of  the  leamedest  and 
acutest  critics  for  two  whole  centuries,  those  books 
still  are  and  are  like  to  continue  a  mere  heap  of 
errors.  On  the  contrary,  where  the  copies  of  any 
author  are  nmnerous,  though  the  various  readings 
always  increase  m  proportion,  there  the  text  by  an 
accurate  collation  of  them  made  by  skilfrd  and  judi- 
cious hands  is  ever  the  more  correct,  and  comes 
nearer  to  the  true  words  of  the  author* 
.  *  Were  the  very  caiginals  of  ancient  books  still  in 
being,  those  alone  would  supersede  the  use  of  all 
other  copies :  but  since  that  was  impossible  from  the 
nature  of  things,  since  time  and  casualties  must  con- 
sume  and  devour  all,  the  subsidiary  help  is  from  the 
various  transcripts  conveyed  down  to  us,  when  ex- 
ammed  and  compared  together. 

*  Terence  is  now  in  one  of  the  best  conditions 
of  any  of  the  classic  writers.  ^The  oldest  and  best 
copy  of  him  is  now  in  the  Vatican  Library,  which 
comes  nearest  to  the  poet's  own  hand :  but  even  that 
has  hundreds  of  errors,   most  of  which  m^y  b^ 
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mA  of  0thef  exemjdara^  that  are  otheHvise 
mace  recent  and  of  inferior  value'.  I  mjself  laave 
Qfdlated  several,  and  do  affirm  that  I  have  seen 
twenty  thousand  various  lections  in  that  little  au^ 
tbor^  not  nearlj  so  big  as  the  whole  New  Testament ; 
and  am  morally  sure»  that  if  half  the  number  of 
Manuscripts  were  collated  for  Terence  with  that 
niceness  and  minuteness  which  has  been  used  m 
twice,  'as  many  for  the  New  Testament,  the  number 
of  the  variationa  wotdd  amount  to  above  fifty  thou^ 
ttiuL 

^  fil  tiie  Manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
yariatians  have  been  noted  with  a  rdigious,  not  to 
say  superstitious,  exactness.  Every  difference  in  spelw 
ling;  in  the  smallest  particle  or  article  of  speech,  m 
the  very  order  or  collocation  ci  words  without  real 
change,  has  been  studiously  n^rata^d.  Nor  has  the 
text  only  beai  ransacked,  but  all  the  Ancient  Yeiw 
rions,^  the  Latin  Vulgate,  Italic,  Syriac,  ^thiopic, 
Arabic,  Coptic,  Armenian^  Gk)thic,  and  Saxon ;  not 
these  cmfy^  but  aU  the  dis^rsed  citations  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  in  a  course  of  five  himdKd 
years.  What  wonder  then^  if  witb^  all  this  scrupul* 
ous  seai^cfa  in  every  hole  and  comer,  the  varieties  rise 
to  thirty  thousand ;  when  in  all  ancient  books  of 
the  same  bulk,  whereof  the  MSS.  are  liumeroi^  th^ 
variations  are  as  many  or  moi^e ;  and  yet  no  version 
to  swell  tlve  reckoning  ?     ^ 

^  The  editors  of  pro&ne  authors  do  s^at  use  im 
trouble  their  readers,  or  risk  their  own  reputation^ 
by  an  useless  list  of  every  small  slip  cmamitted'  by  a 
lazy  or  iguOTant  scribe.  What  is  thought  commend- 
able iti  an  edition  of  Scripture,  and  has  the  name  of 
'fiumess  and  fidelity,  would  in  Ihem  bis  ^med 
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pertlnenee  and  trifling.  Hence  the  reai4^r  not  ver8>e4 
in  ancient  MSIS«  is  deceived  into  an  opinion,  that^ 
there  were  no  more  variations  in  the  copies^  than 
what  the  edito?  has  communicated.  Whereas,  if  the 
Hke  sarupnlousness  was  observed  in  registering  the 
amallest  changes  in  profane  authorsi  as  i$i  allowedly 
nay  required  in  sacred,  the  now  formidaUe  nu^nber 
of  thirty  thousand  would  appear  a  very  trifle. 

'  It  is  manifest,  that  books  in  verse  are  not  nearly 
90  obnoxious  to  variations  as  those  in  prose :  the  tran^ 
scriber,  if  he  is  not  wholly  ignorant  and  stupid,  heijkg 
guided  by  the  measures,  and  hindered  frpm  such  aU 
terations,  as  do  not  fall  in  with  the  laws  of  numbers^ 
And  yet,  even  in  poets,  the  variations  are  so  very 
many,  as  can  hardly  be  copceived  without  use  and 
experience.  In  the  late  edition  of  Tibullus  bj  the 
learned  Mr.  Broukhuise,  you  have  a  renter  of  vari'^^ 
-ous  lections  in  the  close  of  that  book ;  where  yov^ 
may  see,  at  the  first  view,  that  they  are  as  many  as 
the  lines.  The  siame  is  visible  in  Plautus  set  out  bj 
Parens.  I  myself,  during  my  travels,  have  had  the 
€|q>ortunity  to  examine  several  MSS.  of  the  poet 
Manilius ;  and  can  assure  you,  that  the  variations  | 
have  met  with  are  twice  as  many  as  all  the  lines  of 
tibe  book.  Our  discourser  here  has  quoted  nine  versus 
Mt  c£  it,  p.  151,  in  whichi  though  one  of  the  easiest 
places,  I  can  show  him  fourteen  various  lectioiufi. 
Add  likewise,  that  the  MSS.  here  used  were  few  in 
comparison;  and  then  do  you  imagine,  what  th^ 
lections  would  amount  to,  if  ten  times  as  many  (th^ 
case  of  Dr.  Mill)  were  accurately  examined.  And 
yet  in  these  and  aU  other  books  the  text  is  not  ixuule 
more  precarious  on  that  account,  but  more  certain 
and  authentic.    So  that  if  I  may  advisfe  yoU|  nr he9 
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you  hear  more  of  this  scarecrow  of  thirty  thousand, 
be  neither  astonished  at  the  sum,  nor  in  any  pain  for 
the  text. 

*  It  is  plain  to  me  that  your  learned  Whitbyus,  in 
his  invective  against  my  dead  friend,  was  suddenly 
surprised  with  a  panic ;  and,  under  his  deep  concern 
for  the  text,  did  not  reflect  at  all  what  that  word 
really  means.  The  present  text  was  first  settled 
almost  two  hundred  years  ago  out  of  several  MSS. 
by  Robert  Stephens,  a  printer  and  bookseller  at  Paris; 
whose  beautiful  and  (generally  speaking)  accurate 
edition  has  been  ever  since  counted  the  standard, 
and  followed  by  all  the  rest.  Now  this  specific  text 
in  your  Doctor's  notion  seems  taken  for  the  Sacred 
Original  in  every  word  and  syllable ;  and,  if  the  con- 
ceit is  but  spread  and  propagated,  within  a  few  years 
that  printer's  infallibility  wiU  be  as  zealously  main- 
tained as  an  Evangelist's  or  Apostle's. 

*Dr.  Mill,  were  he  alive,  would  confess  to  your 
Doctor,  that  this  text  fixed  by  a  printer  is  sometimes 
by  the  various  readings  rendered  uncertain,  nay,  is 
proved  certainly  wrong.  But  then  he  would  subjoin, 
that  the  real  text  of  the  Sacred  Writers  does  not  now 
(since  the  originals  have  been  so  long  lost)  lie-in  any 
single  MS.  or  edition,  but  is  dispersed  in  them  all. 
It  is  competently  exact  indeed,  even  in  the  worst 
MS.  now  extant :  nor  is  one  article  of  faith,  or  moral 
precept,  either  perverted  or  lost  in  them ;  choose  as 
awkwardly  as  you  can,  choose  the  worst  by  design 
out  of  the  whole  lump  of  readings.  But  thye  lesser 
matters  of  diction,  and  among  several  synonymous 
expressions  the  very  words  of  the  writer,  must  be 
found  out  by  the  same  industry  and  sagacity  that  is 
used  in  other  books ;  must  not  be  risked  upon  the 
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credit  of  any  particular  MS.  or  edition,  but  be  sought, 
acloiowledged,  and  challenged  wherever  they  are 
Iriet  with/ 

And  agaifij  from  the  Second  Part : 

*  While  I  wais  looking  on  his  passage  of  Zosimus 
(whom,  out  of  his  profound  skill  in  Greek,  he  twice 
writes  Zozimus)  I  had  like  to  have  dropt  a  memor- 
able paragraph  which  shows  his  great  affection  to 
your  clergy.  He  complains  of  "  the  great  charge  of 
maintaining  such  numbers  of  ecclesiastics,  as  a  great 
evil  to  society,  and  a  burthen  never  felt  on  any  other 
occasion.**  Now  how  shall  I  accost  him ;  as  a  grand 
historian,  or  shrewd  politician  ?  For  I  know  he  is 
above  the  low  considerations  of  divine  worship,  truth, 
piety,  salvation,  and  immortality.  But  what  news 
does  he  tell  us  ?  That  the  supporting  of  priests  is  a 
burthen  unknown  before  Christianity  ?  Had  he  read 
over  even  those  authors  alone,  with  whose  twice- 
borrowed  scraps  he  has  filled  his  margin,  he  would 
have  learnt  that  both  in  Greece  and  Italy,  before 
our  Saviour's  birth,  the  Heathen  priests  were  more  in 
number,  higher  in  dignity,  and  better  provided  with 
endowments,  salaries,  and  immunities,  than  now  you 
are  in  England.  The  like  was  before  in  Egypt,  and 
in  every  other  country,  where  humanity  and  letters 
had  any  footing.  Many  of  his  authors,  whom  he 
cites  as  free-thinkers,  were  priests  themselves ;  Jose- 
phus,  Plutarch,  Cato,  Cicero,  &c.  and  the  last-named 
was  made  so  after  his  consulate,  the  highest  post  of 
honour  and  power  then  in  the  universe:  nay  (to 
make  our  author  quite  lay  him  aside  for  ever)  he  had 
the  indelible  character  too  t  for,  being  once  made  a 
priest^  a  priest  he  was  to  be  for  liTe.    But  what  an 
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adversary  am  I  writing  agajnst,  wholly  ignorant  f^f 
C(Hninon  history?  And  his  politics  are  as  low  too,, 
that  would  extirpate  the  whole  order  of  your  Clergy : 
and  so  bring  your  country  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
savages ;  to  a  worse  condition  than  your  <dd  ancestors 
were  in,  while  they  had  their  Bards  and  their  Druids. 
For  it  ever  was  and  ever  will  be  true,  in  al|  nations^) 
under  all  manners  and  customs,  ^  No  priesthood,  no 
letters,  no  humanity;'  and  reciprocally  again,  *  society, 
laws,  government,  learning,  a  priesthood/  What  then 
would  our  thoughtless  thinker  be  at  ?  Sink  the  order 
of  the  present  Clergy  to  save  charges  to  the  public, 
and  pay  the  same  or  double  to  maintain  as  many  for 
Epicurus,  or  Jupiter,  or  Baal:  for  some  order  of 
priests  there  will  be.  Though  even  take  him  in  his 
free-thinking  capacity,  he  can  never  conceive  nor 
wish  a  priesthood  either  quieter  for  him,  or  cheaper^ 
than  that  of  the  present  Church  of  England.  Of 
your  quietness  himself  is  a  convincing  proof,  who  has 
written  this  outrageous  book,  and  has  met  with  no 
punishment  nor  prosecution.  And  for  the  cheapness, 
that  appeared  lately  in  one  of  your  parliaments,  when 
the  accounts  exhibited  showed  that  six  thousand  of 
your  clergy,  the  greater  part  of  your  whole  number, 
had  at  a  middle  rate  one  with  another  not  fifty  pounds 
a  year !  A  poor  emolument  for  so  long,  so  laborious^ 
so  expensive  an  education,  as  must  qualify  them  for 
Holy  Orders.  While  I  resided  at  Oxford,  and  saw 
such  a  conflux  of  youth  to  their  annual  admissions,  I 
have  often  studied  and  admired,  why  their  parents 
would  under  such  mean  encouragements  design  their 
sons  for  the  church;  and  those  the  most  towardly 
and  capable  and  select  geniuses  among  their  children, 
who  must  needs  have  emerged  in  a  secular  life.    I 
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congratulated,  indeed,  the  felicity  of  your  establish* 
ment,  which  attracted  the  choice  youth  of  your  nation 
for  such  very  low  pay ;  but  my  wonder  was  at  the 
parents,  who  generally  have  interest,  maintenance, 
and  wealth  the  first  thing  in  their  view.     Till  at  last 
one  of  your  state-lotteries  ceased  my  astonishment. 
For  as  in  that,  a  few  glittering  prizes,  one  thousand, 
five  thousand,  ten  thousand  pounds  amoi^  an  infi- 
nity of  blanks  drew  troc^  of  adventurers,  who  if 
the  whole  ftind  had  been   equally  ticketed,  would 
never  have  come  in ;  so  a  few  shining  dignities  in 
your  church,  prebends,  deaneries,  bishoprics  are  the 
pious  fraud,  that  induces  and  decoys  the  parents  to 
risk  their  child's  fortune  in  it.     Every   one  hopes 
his  own  win  get  some  great  prize  in  the  church,  and 
tiever  reflects  on  the  thousands  of  blanks  in  poor 
country-livings.     And  if  a  foreigner  may  tell  you  his 
mind,  from  what  he  sees  at  home,  it  is  this  part  of 
your  establishment  that  makes  your  Clergy  excel 
ours.     Do  but  once  level  aU  your  preferments,  and 
you  will  soon  be  as  level  in  your  learning.     For,  in- 
stead of  the  fieww  o£  the  .English  youth,  you  will 
have  only  the  reftise  sent  to  your  academies;  and 
those,  too,  cramped  and  crippfed  in  their  studies  for 
yf  ant  of  aim  and  emulation.     So  that  if  your  free* 
thinkers  had  any  politics,  instead  of  suppressing  youiT 
whole  order,  they  should  make  you  all  ali^e ;  or,  if 
that  cannot  t)e  doame,  make  your  preferments  a  very 
lottery  in  the  whole  similitude.     Let  your  church- 
dignities  be  pure  dhance-prizes,  without  regard  to 
abilities,  or  morals,  or  letters :  as  a  journeyman  (I 
think)  in  that  state-lottery  was  the  favourite  diild  of 
fortune.' 
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*  * 

On  the  Death  of  Princs  George  of  Denmark* 

Ad  RsQiKjiM, 

*  Ace  IPS  communis  solatia  puUica  luctUsf 

Anna,  nee  aUoquiis  dulcibus  obdejbres, 
Namque  ut  Marlburii  percussit  nuncius  aures^ 

Dum  tibiper  Flandrasjtdminat  enseplagas^ 
Oppetiisse  ttue,  Regina,  ttnimceque  torique 

Pariicipem,  ac  morbo  succubuisse gravis 
^  Non^^*  ait,  *^  ardentem  hicrymis  resiinguere  curam 

*^  Nunc  opus,  aut  querulis  perdere  verba  modis, 
**  Pro  lacrymis,  refluant  kostili  sanguine  rivi  .• 

**  Pro  questu  reboent  tympana  mixta  tubis.**  • 
Dixit  .*  et  attoniU  dirSJbrmidine  GaUi 

BrtixeJUs  trepida  ierga  dederejuga  ; 
Objectoque  alii  tentantesjtdmine  Martem 

De  Scaldi  in  Stygias  prcecipitantur  aquas* 

AlLOCUTIO   ad    SSPPLCRITM, 

<  Delubra  regum,  prisca  Manium  domus, 
Suprema  Britanum  princqmm  palatia, 
Jionore  dio  plena,  plena  ^nwnine } 
Laxate  daustrajerreosque  liminis 
Resefate  postes  :  Georgii  Magni  sacer 
Portatur  ad  dos  lugvbripompa  cmis, 
Uxoris  Annjb  atque  An  gum  lacrymis  modem. 
Eheul  quis  hostis  GaUus,  aut  quis  impiiB 
Romce  tyrannus  coccinatus  non  tuo 


*  This  will  remind  some  readers  of  the  Marquia  of  Montroseli 
]ines,  inscribed  with  the  point  of  his  sword  to  the  memory  of 
Charles  I. : 

• 

*  Great,  Good,  and  Just,  could  I  but  rate 

My  griefs  and  thy  too  rigid  fate, 

I'd  weep  the  world  to  such  a  strain, 

That  it  should  deluge  once  again. 

But  since  thy  loud-tongued  blood  demands  supplies 

More  from  Briareus*  hands  than  Argus'  eyes^ 

PU  sing  thy  obsequies  tvith  trumpet-'Squnds, 

And  xorite  thy  epitaph  in  Hood  and  wmnds.* 
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J)iA)re  dcleatj  Anha^  nonJlenU  offLeatf 
Httic  6  quietas  iniimis  penetralibus 
Parate  sedes^  qu^  («C/^)  ^^  Uberum 
Jacent  ucerbo  rapiajiato  corpora  : 
Prasertim  uM,  usque  vereperpetuo  vireng 
Cari  GLorRSiNi^ret  uma*     Hic  ponite  : 
Htcpane  redeat  vmts  ossibtis  calor^ 
Sensuque  taciio  ptdvis  ipse  gaudeat,* 

Ao  NoMiLishMUM  Carclum  Halifaxjje  ComitsmJ^ 

*  Carole^  si  Hbi  ndhuc  coUeg^  cura  vetustiy 

Quod  tameu  assidue  nascitur  usque  riovum  ; 
Si  placuU  nostro  nitidusjam  pumice  Fktccusy 

Quodque  sibi  votes  dixerat  **  usque  recens  ;  *• 
Gratia  si  veteris  tibipedore  vivit  amici — 

Unamjer  rmdtis  qfficiosus  opern  : 
Sumefprecor,  ciikaram  nimium  nimiumque  tacent^m^ 

Verbaque  cum  plectrojbrtiajunge  gravi, 
EffeTf  age^  Htroem^  steUantique  insere  Oli/mpo; 

Dircausque  iterum  nubHa  tranet  olor, 
Nos  etenim  vHes,  coroi  picaque^  poeUe 

Vix  pennas  madida  [turpe)  levamus  humo,* 


English  Verses  :t 

Iq  answer  to  Titley's  Imit.  of  Horace,  Od.  III.  2« 
*  He  that  would  great  in  science  grow,'  &c.  ^ 

*  Who  strives  to  mount  Parnassus'  hill. 
And  thence  poetic  laurels  bring,     . 

Must  first  acquire  due  force  and  skill. 
Must  fly  with  swan's  or  eagle's  wing. 


*  Who,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  had  been  Fellow  of  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

f  These  verses  were  so  much  admired  by  Johnson,  that  he 
once  repeated  them  from  memory.  Truth  and  vigour,  in  thii 
instance,  give  a  value  to  poetry,  which  it  would  not  receive 
from  elegance  and  fancy^ 
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Who  Nature's  treasurefi  woold  ^lEplore^ 
Her  mysteries  and  arcana  know^ 

Must  high  as  lofty  Newton  soar. 
Must  stoop  as  delving  Woodward  low» 

Who  studies  ancient  laws  and  rites^ 
Tongues,  arts,  and  arms,  and  history. 

Must  drudge  like  Selden  days  and  nights. 
And  in  the  endless  labour  die. 

Who  travels  in  religious  jars,' 
Truth  mix'd  with  error,  shade  with  rajrs. 

Like  Whistdn  wanting  pyx  or  stars, 
In  ocean  wide  or  sinks  or  strays. 

But  grant,  our  hero's  hope  long  toil 

And  comprehensive  genius  crown- 
All  sciences,  all  arts  his  spoil — 
Yet  what  reward,  or  what  renown  ? 

Envy,  innate  in  vulgar  souls,  , 

fibvy  steps  in,  and  stops  his  rise; 

Envy  with  poison'd  tarnish  fouls 
His  lustre,  and  his  worth  decries. 

He  lives  inglorious,  or  in  want, 
To  college  and  old  books  confined : 

Instead  of  learn'd  he's  callM  pedant; 
Dunces  advanced,  he's  left  behind-— 

Yet  left  content,  a  genuine  Stoic  he, 

Qreat  without  patron^  rich  without  South  Sea* 
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[1688— 1744,] 


Alexander  pope,  the  *Poet  of  Reason* 
and  the  ^  Prince  of  Rhyme/  was  bom  in  London 
June  8j  1688.  For  an  account  of  his  family,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  satires  written  against  him,  which 
drew  from  him  m  answer  the  foUowing  short  gene- 
alogy: 

Alexander  Pope,  his  father,  was  of  a  gentleman's 
&mity  in  Oxfordshire ;  the  head  of  which  was  the 
Earl  of  Downe  in  Ireland,  whose  sole  heiress  married 
the  Earl  of  Lindsey.  His  mother  was  Editha,  the 
daughter  of  William  Turner,  Esq.  of  York.  She 
had  three  brothers ;  one  of  whom  was  killed,  another 
died  in  the  service  of  King  Charles  I.,  and  the  eldest 
foUowing  his  fortune,  and  becoming  a  general  officer 
in  ^ain,  left  her  what  estate  remained  after  the 
sequestrations  and  forfeitures  of  her  family,  whiek 
(as  well  85  that  of  her  husband)  was  of  the  Romish 

He  was  taught  to  read  at  a  very  early  age  by  an 
mmt,  and  he  acquired  for  himself  the  art  of  writing, 
hy  copying  printed  books  with  great  exactness.  At 
eight  years  of  age  he  was  put  under  the  tuition  of 
one  Tavemer^  a  RQman  Catholic  priest^  who  in- 
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structed  him  in  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  tongues.  These  elements  of  classical  literatiu^ 
he  imbibed  with  the  utmost  facility,  and  on  first 
seeing  the  poets  he  discovered  hi  once  bbth  the  pecu- 
liar bent  of  his  inclination,  and  the  excellency  of  his 
genius. 

About  this  time,  accidentally  meeting  with  Ogilby's 
translation  of  Homer,  he  was  so  much  struck  with 
the  force  of  the  story  that,  notwithstanding  the  insi- 
pidity of  the  versification,  it  became  his  favourite 
book.  The  Ovid  of  Sandys  fell  next  in  his  way ; 
and  it  is  said,  that  from  the  delight  these  poor  ver- 
sions gave  him,  *  he  spoke  of  the  latter  in  particular 
with  pleasure  and  praise  all  his  life  afterward.'    * 

From  his  private  tutor  he  was  sent  to  a  Popish 
seminary  at  Twyford  near  Winchester,  whence  he 
was  removed  to  a  school  at  Hyde  Park  Comer. 

He  was  now  about  ten  years  old,  and  being  carried 
sometimes  to  the  play-house,  was  induced  by  the 
sight  of  theatrical  representations  to  work  the  chief 
events  of  Homer  into  a  kind  of  play,  made  up  of  a 
number  of  speeches  from  Ogilby's  translation  con- 
nected by  verses  of  his  pwn.  This  piece  he  per- 
suaded the  upper  boys  to  act ;  the  master's  gardener 
representing  the  character  of  Ajax,  and  the  whole 
company  attiring  themselves  after  the  prints  of  his 
favourite  author. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
lose,  under  his  two  last  teachers,  what  he, had 'ac- 
quired from  the  first*  In  this  condition,  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  he  retired  with  liis  parents  to  Binfield 
in  Windsor  Forest,  where  his  father  had  provided  a 
convenient  residence;  and  was  there  put,  it  is  said^ 
under  another  priest  for  a  few  months,  but  with  little 
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advantage  r  upon  which,  he  resolved  to  beeome  his 
&¥tn  masteF.  This  country-retreat  suited  hi&  melaU'* 
eheify  and  refliective  temper  r  and  he  now  wrote  the 
'  Ode  on  SoMtude/  his  first-printed  poem,  of  whicb 
the  priiK^ip^;  characteristics  are  correct  versaficatioiv 
and  neat  expression.  Here,  too^  he  sat  doMm  to  perusef 
the  ¥inritings  of  Waller,  Spenser^  and  Dryden ;  but 
OR  the  first  view  of  Dryden  he  abandoned  the  rest, 
and  was  never  easy,  indeed,  tlQ  he  had  persuaded  a 
firiend  to  take  him  to  a  coffee-house  frequented  by^ 
Ihat  iUustriow  author.*  His  works  he  placed  beforei 
his  eyes,  as  a  model ;  and  copying  not  only  his  har- 
""^Kmious  numbers  but  eren  the  very  turns  of  his 
]|^Fk)ds,  was  eventually  enabled  to  give  a  peculiar 
sweetness  and  harmony  to  English  rhyme,  which  it 
would  indeed  be  idle  to  expect  to  see  surpassed. 
'  His  poetical  reading  was  always  accompanied  with 
littempts  at  imitation,  or  translation.  In  the  lattisr^ 
he  quickly  attained  singular  enunence ;  his  versions 
of  the  first  book  c^  the  Thebais  q£  Statius,  and  of 
l^e  epistle  of  Sapjdio  to  Phaon,  and  Dry^pe  and 
Pomona  from  Ovid  made  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  are 
unrivalled.  His  primary  object  was,  undoubtedly,  to 
lie  a  poet ;  and  with  this  his  father  accidentally  con- 
eunred,  by  obliging  him  frequently  to  revise  his  per- 
f^rmfmces. ;  after  which  he  would  say,  "  These  are 
good  rhynaeSi"  ' 

'  ♦  'fhift  must  have  been  not  long  before  Drj^eh^s  death,  which 
happened  iki  1701 ;  ao  that  Pope  was  personally  unknown  to 
hinu  a  misfortune  which  he  laments  in  the  pathetic  words,. 
"  VirgUium  tantum  vidiJ*  '  He  never  mentioned  him  afterward, 
without  a  kind  of  rapturous  veneration.  Who  does  not  wish, 
that  Dryden  could  have  known  the  value  of  the  homage  thus 
paid  tahim^ 

VOL.  V.  2  E 
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Binfield  being  nedr  EastKanlstead,  where  Sir  W^  ^ 
liam  Tnimbull  then  r^ded»  he  was  introduced  ta 
the  acquaintance  of  that  gentleman;  who  struck  with 
adOiiration  of  his  genius,  his  good  sense^^  and  his  cor^ 
rect  and  regular  manners,  readily  admitted  Mm  to  a^ 
share  of  his  friendship. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  young  bard  was  constantly 
employed  in  the  improving  of  his  poetical  talents. 
At  fourteen,  he  had  composed  several  elegant  pieces ; 
and  at  fifteen  he  had  made  himself  familiar  to  a  cer^* 
tain  extent  with  the  two  learned  languages,  to  whicb 
he  soon  afterward  added  French  and  Italian. 

Some  seeds  of  vanity,  it  has  been  observed,  are^ 
almost  necessary  ingredients  in  the  composition  of  a 
poet;  Pope  now  thought  himself  capable  of  under- 
taking an  epic  poem.  In  this  spirit  he  set  dbout 
writing  his,  *  Alcandier/  He  had  either  the  sense 
however,  or  the  modesty,  to  keep  it  in  his  study  till 
it  was  buitit  by  the  advice  of  Atterbury ;  and  in  hiff 
riper  years  he  spoke  of  it  with  a  degree  of  ingenuous* 
ness,  which  more  than  atoned  for  the  forwardness 
and  the  failure  of  the  attempt.*  "  I  confess,**  says  he, 
**  there  was  a  time,  when  I  was  in  love  with  myself; 
and  my  first  productions  werei  the  children  of  self-: 
love  upon  innocence^  I  had  made  an  epic  poem,  and 
panegyrics  upon  aU  the  princes ;  and  I  thought  mysdf 
the  greatest  genius  that  ever  was.  I  cannot  but  re« 
gret  these  delightful  visions  of  my  childhood^  which, 
like  the  fine  colours  we  see  when  our  eyes  are 
shut,  jare  vanished  for  ever^**  He  essayed  likewise  k 
comedy,  upon  a  sulgect  not  now  known^  and  a 

*  Some  of  it's  extravagances  are  produced,  in  the  *  Art  of 
Sinking  in  Poetry/  under  the  signature  of  *  Anonymous.* 
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tiAgedf  founded  on  the  legend  of  St.  Genevieve : 
but  he  destroyed  them  with  tnost  of  his  puerile  pro- 
ductiotis.  His  version  of  Cicero*s  *  Cato  Major '  ap- 
pears to  have  shaared  the  same  fate. 

He  was,  also,  tempted  by  Dryderfs  *  Fables '  to 
try  his  skill  in  modernising  from  Chaucer  his 
*  January  and  May,'  and  the  *  Prologue  of  the  Wife 
of  Bath ; '  and  about  the  same  time,  likewise,  he  pro- 
fessed to  have  written  his  poem  on  *  Silence,*  in  imi- 
tation of  Rochester's  *  Nothing/  He  had  now  formed 
his  versifica^on,  assisted  by  the  rich  melodies  of 
Dryden;  and  the  smoothness  of  his  numbers  sur- 
passed the  origmal. 

'  In  the  following  year,  1704,  he  entered  upon  a 
task  more  suited  to  his  age.  This  was  his  ^  Pas- 
torals/ *  which  procured  for  him  the  acquaintance  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  wit&  of  the  time.  He  com* 
municated  them  first  to  Mr.  Wycheriey,  who  was 
highly  pleased  with  them ;  and  he  subsequently  sent 
a  copy  to  Mr.  Walsh,  f  who  observing  that  his  chief 
talent  lay  not  so  much  in  striking  out  new  thoughts 
of  his  own,,  as  improving  those  which  he  borrowed 
£^m the  ancients,  suggested  to  him,  that  'there was 

*  First  printed,  in  a  volume  of  Tonson^s  Miscellanies,  in 
1709.  Melodiously  tuneful,  and  brilliantly  polished,  these 
compositions  display  a  great  want  of  original  observation,  and 
much  puerile  artificialness  of  sentiment.  In  the  same  volume 
appeared  Ambrose  Philips'  ^  Pastorals,'  which  were  commended 
in  the  Spectator  to  a  degree  exciting  Pope's  very  irritably 
jealousy.  He  printed  in  the  Guardian,  No.  40,  in  conse- 
quence, an  ironical  t^omparison  of  the  rival  compositions ;  and 
incited  Gay  to  write  his  *  Shepherd's  Week*  in  mockery  pf 
Philips,  whenever  forgave  him. 

f  By  Dryden  t>ronoUnced  <  the  best  English  Critic  of  bit 
time.' 

SI  £  S! 
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esse  way  left  open  &«  him  in  wludb  to  otttsttqi  li£l 
^pf^decewors,  and  that  was  correetneaa.'  This  adince 
was  not  lost :  Pc^  received  it  with  gratitude,  and 
observed  it  with  punctuality.* 

*  The  following  letter  to  this  fnendly  Aristarchus  is  inser^e^ 
as  a  specimen : 

Oc*.  23, 1706- 

•  ^  After  the  thaoghti  I  hate  already  sent  you  oa  the  mibjeol 
pf  English  versification,  you  desire  my  opiaiw  as  to  some  farther 
particulars.  There  are  indeed  certain  niceties^  which  thoiigh 
not  much  observed  even  by  correct  versifiers,  I  cannot  but  t&ink 
deserve  to  be  belter  regarded.  « 

"  1.  It  is  not  enough  that  nothing  ofiend»  the  ear,  hut  a  good, 
poet  will  adapt  the  very  sounds,  as  well  as  wordi^  ta.the  thiDg 
^e  treats  of.  So  that  there  is  (if  one  may  express  it  so)  a  stile 
of  sound ;;  as  in  describing  a  gliding  stream,  the  numbers  shaU 
fun  easy  and  flowing;  in  describing  a  rough  torrent  or  deluge, 
sonorous  aad^  swel&ng  $  and  so  of  the  rest.  This  is  evident  every 
wfaeire  ia  Hooi^r  and  Yirgil,  and  no  where  ebe,  that  I  know  o^ 
Y>  a^y  observable  degree.  The  Mowing  examples^  will  maka 
this  plain,  which  I  have  taken  from  Vida : 

MoUe  viam  tacito  ktpsuper  kevia  radit^ 
Xncedit  tardo  molimine  subsidendo, 
Luctantes  v^tosy.  tempestatesque  sonoras, 
Immenso  dtm  prcBcipitans  not  oeeano  Nox. 
— •  Tebtm<  i$nbeUe  sine  ictu 


v^r 


Conjicit, 

ToUe  moras;  cape  saxamanuy  cape  rohora,  pastor. 
*  Ferte  cittfiammasy  date  tela,  repetlitepestem. 

This,  I  think,  is  what  very  few  observe  ia  practice,  and  is  ua-^ 
doubtedly  of  wonderful  force  in  imprinting  the  image  on  the 
reader:  we  have  one  excellent  example  of  it  in  our  language,. 
Mr.  Drydj^n's  Ode  on  St.  Caecilia's  Day,  cQtitled  '  Alexas^r's 
Feast.' 

2.  Every  nice  ear  must  (I  believe)  have  observed,  that  in  any 
spooth  English  verse  of  ten  syllables,  there  is  n^ral]^  a  imnsa 
at  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  syllable.  It  is  upon-  ti^s^  die. car 
^ei9^  tM^  upon  the  judicious  change  and  mp^geipieiot  eC  which 
depends  the  variety  of  versification.    For  example, 
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^  TBs  fenr^  afaoi  fae  wrote  the  fiM  part  6f  hii 
^  Windiw  Forest;^  though  the  whole  was  not  pub^ 

At  the  fiflb. 

Where'er  thy  navy  ]  spreads  her  canvass  mngg.^ 

At  the  iburtb,  > 

Homage  to  thee  ]  and  peace  to  all  she  brtngid. 

At  the  sixth,  '  / 

Like  tracts  t)f  leverets  |  in  morDing'  niow. 
'  ^  NoKr  I  fkncj^  that  to  preserve  cm  exact  hariaoDy  and  variety, 
the  pause  at  the  foorfh  or  isixth  riiould  not  lie  contiiAed  abciv» 
^ee  lines  together,  without  the  interposition  of  another;  elt0 
h  wtU  be  apt  to  Veary  the  ear  with  ope  continued  tone,  at  least 
it  does  mine :  that  at  the  fiiih  runs  quicker,  aod  cartfes  not  quiUi 
BO  dead  a  weight,  «o  tires  not  so  much,  though  it  be  conttnued 
longer. 

3.  Another  nicety  is  in  relation  to  exfdetives,  whether  worda 
or  ^yUables,  which  are  made  use  of  purely  to  supply  a  vacaneyi 
iio  before  verbs  plural  is  absolutely  such;  and  it  is  not  impro<^ 
bable  but  future  refiners  may  explode  did  and  does  m  the  samt 
manittr,  winch  are  almost  always  used  for  the  aake^^rhjnne^ 
The  same  qause  has  occasioned  the  promiscuous  use  of  ^dt^  and 
thott  to  the  same  person,  which  can  never  sound  so  graceful  as 
either  one  or  the  other. 

4*  I  would  also  object  to  the  irruption  of  Al^xa&drine  verses^ 
of  twelve  syllables ;  which  I  tibink,  should  never  be  allowedi 
but.  when  some  remarkable  beauty  or  propriety  in  them  atoneii 
&r  the  liberty;  Mr.  Dryden  has  been  too  free  of  these,  especi- 
ally in  his  latter  worksi  I  aim  \)f  the  same  opinion,  as  to  tripla 
rhymes.  ' 

5.  I  could  equally  object  to  the  repetition  of  the  same  rhymes 
within  four  or  six  lines  of  each  other,  as  tiresome  to  the  ear 
through  their  monotony^ 

6.  Monosyllable  lines,  unless  very  artfully  managed,  are  stifl^ 
«r  languishing;  but  may  be  beautiful  to  express  melancholy, 
downess,  or  labour. 

7»  To  come  to  the  hiatus,  or  gap  between  two  words,  which 
is  caused  by  two  vow^s  opening  on  each  other,  upon  which  yon 
deidre  me  to  be  particular;  I  think  the  rule  in  this  case  is  either 
to  use  the  caesura,  or  admit  the  hiatus,  just  as  the  ear  is  least 
shocked  by  lather;  .&r  -the  c«sura  sometimes  offends  the  'ear 
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lished  tlD  1710,  when  It  appeared  with  a  dedication 
to  Lord  Lansdowne,  whom  he  mentikms  as  one  of  hk 
earliest  acquaintance** 

more  than  the  hiatus  itself,  and  our  langui^  is  naturally  over- 
charged with  consonai^ts :  as  for  example,  if  in  this  verse^ 

The  old  have  interest  ever  in  their  eye ; 
we  shall  say,  to  avoid  the  hiatus, 

But  th'  old  have  interest. 
The  hiatus,  which  has  the  worst  e£fect,  is  when  one  woird  ends 
with  the  Ame  vowel  that  begins  the  foUowing;  and  next  to  this^ 
those  vowels  whose  sounds  come  nearest  each  other,  are  mosC  to 
be  avoided.  0,  A,  or  U,  will  bear  a  morb  AH  and  graceful 
sound  than  E,  I,  or  Y.  I  know,  some  people  will  think  ^ese 
observations  trivial,  and  therefore  I  am  glad  to  corroborate  thenr 
by  some  great  authorities,  which  I  have  met  with  in  Tully  ^d 
Quintilian.  In  the  fourth  book  of  Bhetoric.to  Herennius,4ure 
these  words :  Fugiemus  crebras  vocaiium  concussiones,  ,qtue  vaSknm 
aique  kuintem  redduni  orationem  ;  ut  hoc  esif  Baoks  isnetB  tmce*> 
mmma  impendebanL  And  Quin^lian,  ix*  4.  Vocaiium  ton^ 
eursus  edm  accidit,  hiat  et  intersistit  et  quasi  laborat  oraHoj, 
Pesiinne  hngaf  qua  easdem  inter  se  Uterus  committunt,  sonahunt  i 
pracipuus  tamen  erit  hiatus  earum,  qtuB  cavo  aut  patuh  ore  effh^ 
runtur.  1^  plenior  litera  est,  I  angustior»  But  he  goes  on  tb  re- 
prove the  excess,  on  the  other  hand,  of  being  too  solicitous  in 
this  matter,  and  says  admirably,  Nescio  an  n^Ugientia  in  hoc, 
an  solidtudo  sit  pejor*  So^  likewise,  Tully  (Orat.  ad  Brut.) 
Theopompum  reprehendunt^  quod  eas  literas  tanto  cperejitgeritf 
etsi  idem  magister  ejus  Socrates :  ^hich  last  author,  as  Turnebus 
on  Quintilian  observes,  has  hardly  one  hiatus  in  all  his  works* 
Quintilian  tells  us,  that  Tully^and  Demosthenes  did  not  imich 
observe  this  nicety,  though  Tully  himself  says  in  his  Orator^ 
Crehra  ista  vocum  concursio^  quam  magna  ex  parte  vitiosamjugit 
Demosthenes,  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Malherbe  of  all  the  modems 
has  been  the  most  scrupulous  in  this  point ;  and  I  think  Meniage 
in  his  observations  upon  him  says,  *  he  has  not  one  in  his  poems.* 
To  conclude,  I  believe  the  hiatus  should  be  avoided  widi  more 
'oare  in  poetry  than  in  oratory;  and  I  would  constantly  try  ta 
prevenf  it,  unless  where  the  cutting  it  off  is  morie  prejudicial  to 
the  sound  than. the  hiatus^itself.  .1  am,  &c."  •  . 
>  ■*  ,To  thisiilustcious  name  he  adds  those  vof  ^Bolinffbroket  Con* 
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\  No  put  of  his  life  is  more  interesting  than  that  of 
bis  ^sonduct  in  cultivating  friendships,  especially  with 
his  brother-poets.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  had 
risen  so  high  in  the  esteem  of  Wycherley,  that  he 
thought  him  capable  of  preparing  a  new  edition  of 
|iis  poems,  and  Pope  executed  the  task  with  equal 
freedom  and  propriety.  But  the  faults  proved  too 
numerous  for  the  self-love  of  their  author.  '  With  the 
irritability  of  a  poet,  and  the  jealousy  of  an  old  man, 
he  construed  the  plain-dealing  of  his  youthM  correc- 
tion mto  want  of  respect,  and  dropped  not  only  the 
design  of  publishing,  but  all  intercourse  also  with  the 
intended  editor. 

This  ungenerous  treatment  was  resented  by  Pope ; 
and  though  Wycherley  was  subsequently  prevailed 
upon,  through  the  mediation  of  a  common  Mend,  to 
resume  the  correspondence^  it  never  proceeded  farther 
than  bare  comjdaisance.  Some  time  however  after 
the  death  of  the  latter^  his  poems  being  republished 
by  a  mercenary  hand  in  1728,  Pope  in  the  following 
year  printed  several  letters,  which  had  passed  be- 
tween them,  in  vindication  of  Wycherley*s  reputa- 
tion. 

Throughput  th^  whole  .indeed  of  this  trying  affair, 
his  conduct  was  greatly  above  his  years ;  but^  young 
as  he  was,  his  talents  were  now  beginning  to  ripen 
into  fiill  maturity.  This  appeared  conspicuously  in 
his  *  Essay  on  Criticism ; '  which,  though  originally 
written  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  placed 
him  in   the  first  rank  of  English   po^ts.*      The 

greve.  Garth,  Swift,  Atterbury,  Talbot,  Somers^  and  Sb^eld,  as 
persons  with  whom  he  was  not  only  converiant,  but  pofiilar,  at 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age! 
*  It^was  translated  into  French  by  Hamilton,  by  Bobotham| 


pxiWac  vmte  natiiraUy  amued  to  tkid  in  t&mm  j06Bg 
8udi  a  knowledge  of  the  woddd^  combined  witk  ggf 

aiid  by  the  Abb^  Resnel ;  and  into  Latin  by  Kirl;;patrick»  the 
Author  of  the  ^  Sea-Piece/  and  by  Smart. 

For  the  sake  of  subjoining  an  Extract  or  two  from  this  poem, 
^Tftfa  a  specimen  ^  Smart's  translationy  I  attach  ^e  •character 'Of 
to*  abofcroamad  useful  ally  Mt«  Wjnl^,  as  drawii  «ear  ifis-ora? 
/elusion: 

*  Boch  late  was  Wakb,  the  Muse's  jud]^e  and  friend, 
-Who  juBtTy  luiew  to  blame  or  to  commend ; 

To  failings  mild,  but  zealous  for  desert: 

The  clearest  head,  and  the  sincerest  hearth 

This  humble  praise,  lamented  shade !  receive: 

This  praise,  at  least,  a  grateful  Muse  may  give ; 

The  Muae,  wihose  «arly  voice  you  taught  toeing. 

Prescribed  her  flights,  and  pruned  her  tender  wing,'  &c»    . 

,    In  an  earlier  piut  of  the  work,  with  a  happy  etcaki  of  esen^* 
fdification,  be  had  spoken  of  such  as 

^*^**«-  ^e(|ual^lables^ne  ce^ice. 
Though  oft  the  ear  the  open  vowels  tice. 
While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join. 
And  ten  low  woids  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line ; 
WlifletheyiriDg  r^Mind  the  same  unvaried  chuBes, 
With  sure  i>etiifa  of  still  expected  rhymes. 
Where'er  you  find  the  "  the  cooling  western  breeze," 
In  the  next  line  it  whispers  ^^  through  the  trees : '' 
If  crystal  streams  ^'  with  pleasing  murmurs  creep,^ 
The  reader^s  threatened,  not  in  vain,  with  **  sleep*' 
Then  At  the  last,  :and  ooily  couple  fraught  ; 

With  -some  «»meaninj;  thing  they  call  *  4  tb&i^htp* 
A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song. 
That  like  3  wounded  snake  drags  it's  slow  length  along/ 

*  ■  ♦  *  « 

*  'Tis  not  enough  no  faarslmess  gives  offence^ 
The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense. 
Soft  is  ;the  ^traki  when  Zeiphyr  igently  hloiw, 

IhmA  [the  smooth  stream  in  smootiier  numbers  ftons ; 
But  when  loud  billows  la&h  t^ejseimdingiAiQre, 
1Ebe3iearae  xoc^^erse  should  like  the 'M»fia(  MV 


tuach  JxMvaitj  (sf  jud^m^t,  extoit  of  MiUliiig^  audi 

Wheo  Ajmx  striyes  some  rock's  tast  weiglrt  to^cow, 

Hie  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow : 

Not  so,  wfien  swift  Camilla  scouis  tbe  plain, 

Plees  o'er  the  unbending  com,  and  skims  along  the  main. 

Hear  how  Timotheus*  ♦  various  lays  surprise. 
And  liidalteiiiBte  passions  &il  and  rise;  '' 

While,  at  each  change,  the  sob  oi  Lybian  Jove 
Kow  burns  with  glory,  and  then  melts  with  k>ve : 
Now  fierce  his  eyes  with  sparkling  fury  glow. 
Now  sighs  steal  out  and  tears  begin  to  flow ! 
Persians  wid  Greeks  like  turns  of  nature  found. 
And  the  world's  victor  stood  subdued  by  sound/ 

His  soSun^-critkis  iemper  par  fi^Uaha  cordi  esi^ 

Vasta  etsi'Usque  oninis  piHee^i  vocalis  hiaiu  : 

Expletivaque  sap^  suas  gttoque  euppetias  dewt^ 

Ac  versum  unum  oneret  leviutn  heu  I  deeds  en  I  pigra  vqcum  / 

Dum  non  nmtato  resonant  nude  ci/mbala  planctUf .      .  ;, 

Atque  augur  miser  usque  scto,  quiddemde  Mquahi$i» 

Qju^cunque  aspirat  clementior  aura  Favonl,  ^ 

Mox  {nuUus  dubito)  graciles  vibrantur  aristae:  '  '' 

jRtvtt/tt^  u^  moUi  serpit  per  laevialapsu, 

Lector^  non  temer^  expectes  post  murtnura  somnos* 

Turn  demum,  quh  lat^  extremum  ad  disHchon  ipsa^ 

Magmficum  sine  mente  nihil,  Ssntentia  sjdendet, 

Segnis  Hypermeterf  audinf  adest  et  daudicat,  instar 

Anguis  saucia  terga  trahentiSf  prorepentisque. 

Hi,  Sfc.  *  *  *  • 

Non  soltlm  asperitas  teneras  cave  verheret  atares^ 
Sed  vox  quceque  expressa  itue  sit  mentis  imago. 
Lene  edat  Zephyrus  suspiria  blanda,  politis 
JLavius  in  numeris  lahatur  Usvejkientum  : 
At  reboatfjurit,  isstuat  amida  Musa,  sonoris 
Littoribus  cum  rauca  horrendtim  impingiiur  tmda, 
Quando  est  saxum  Ajax  vastA  vi  vohere  adortus,  * 

Tardi  incedat  versus,  muHumperque  lahorem  : 

•  •  •  i 

^  See  Dryden's  <  Alexander's  iEeasty  or  the  FoMr^r  of  Music^ 
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felicity  of  illustration,  as  are  there  dismayed ;  *  audi 
critics  exercised  their  skill  in  endeavouring  to  account 
for  it.  The  greatest  geniuses  in  paintmg,  as  well  as 
in  poetry,  they  observed,  seldom  produced  any  of 
their  niaster-pieces  li^ore  the  age  of  thirty ;  and  that 
Mr.  Pope's  genius  displayed  itself  at  an  earlier  period 
was  owing,  it  was  suggested,  to  a  happy  conjunction 
of  drcumstances.  From  the  debaucheries  of  women 
and  wine,  the  too  frequent  bane  of  hopeful  youth* 

Nan  iia  rive  Camilla  dto  salts  aquora  rasiif 
Sive  kvis  leviterque  terit  negueJlecHt  aristas, 
Audin  f  Timothei  ccelestia  carmina^  menti 
Dukibus  alloquus  varios  suadentia  moius  ! 
AwUn  f  ut  aUerms  Lybki  Jcnis  inchfia  proles 
Nunc  ardetjatnamf  solos  nunc  spiral  amorfs  ; 
Lumina  nunc  vivis  radianiia  vcherejiammis  i 
Moxjurthn  suspiria^  mox  effundere  fietum  ! 
Dum  Pers(B  Gracique  pares  senHre  iumuhus 
Diseunt,  victricemque  lyram  rex  orUs  adorai* 

Again: 

*  But  see  each  Muse  in  Leo's  golden  days 
Starts  from  l^er  trance,  and  trims  ber  wither'dbaysl 
Bome's  ancient  genius  o'er  it's  ruins  spread. 
Shakes  off  the  dust,  and  rears  his  reverend  head. 
Then  Sculpture  and  her  Sister  Arts  revive. 
Stones  leaped  to  form,  and  rocks  began  tp  live : 
With  sweeter  notes  each  rising  temple  rung; 
A  Raphael  painted,  and  a  Vida  sung : 
Immortal  Vida !  pn  whpse  honour'd  brow 
The  poet's  bays  and  critic's  ivy  grow ; 
Cr^nona  now  shall  ever  boast  thy  name. 
As  next  in  place  to  Mantua,  next  in  fam^ ! 

*  It  ou^t  to  be  added,  however,  that  many  juvenile  inaccu<» 
racies  occur  in  this  production,  and  that  it  has  been  rated  far  tod 
high  as  critical  authority.  It  contains  the  attack  upon  the  for- 
midable Dennis,  who  is  said  to  have  slighted  the  <  Pastorals;* 
and  provoked  an  open  war  between  them,  whidi  wad  termaiate4 
only  by  the  decrepitude  of  the  critic. 
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he  wa3  fortunately  guarded  by  the  delicacy  of  hif 
constitution,  and  the  bad  state  of  his  health.  The 
setisual  vices  were  too  violent  for  his  tender  frame; 
and  temperance  is,  confessedly,  of  the  greatest  con^ 
sequence  in  preserving  each  faculty  of  the  mind  in 
it's  full  vigour.  Even  his  mishapen  figure  is  alleged 
to  have  been  of  use  to  him  as  a  writer.  It  is  re- 
marked  by  Lord  Bacon,  that^  ^  whosoever  has  any 
thing  fixed  in  his  person  which  induces  contempt^ 
has  also  a  perpetual  spur  within  to  rescue  and  deliver 
himself  from  it.'  *  Equally  propitious  to  his  studies, 
in  this  part  of  his  life,  was  the  circumstance  of 
possessing  a  moderate  competency,  abundantly  siiffi* 
dient  to  supply  the  small  expenses  which  both  by 
<x)nstitution  and  by  reflexion  he  required. 

But  even  the  merit  of  the  *  Essay  on  Criticism ' 
was  surpassed  by  that  of  his  ^  Rape  of  the  Lock,' 
which  made  it's  appearance  in  1711.t    The  former 

f  **  An  Emperor  of  Germany,  coming  by  chanpe  on  a  Svinday 
into  a  churcb^  found  there  a  most  mishapen  priest,  panipprten' 
turn  natura^  insomuch  as  the  Emperor  scorned  and  contemned 
him.  But  when  he  heard  him  read  these  words  in  the  service, 
^^  For  it  is  he  that  hath  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves,**  the 
Emperor  checked  his  own  proud  thoughts,  and  made  inquiry 
into  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  man ;  and  finding  him  on 
examination  to  be  most  learned  and  devout,  he  made  him  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  which  place  he  did  excellently  discharge.'^ 
(Fuller'j  •  Hol^  States'  III.  15,  from  William  of  Mahnsbury, 
II.  10.) 

f  About  this  time,  also,  at  the  desire  of  Steele  he  composed 
his  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Dky,  inserted  the  Messiah  (corrected 
by  the  same  friendly  hand)  in  the  Spectator,  and  wrote  his 
f  Elegy  on  an  Unfortunate  Lady,'  one  of  his  most  finished  caokf 
positions,  and  almost  the  only  one  in  which  he  has  aimed  at  the 
high  pathetic.  It  has  too  much  of  art  and  ornament,  however, 
for  the  expression  of  genuine  feeling.  Pope  indeed,  It  has  been 
observed,  if  the  simple  natural  ardent  character  be  «uppose4 
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excclied  int  tiie  dkbctte  sljl^  for  whid^  he  was  ^ecuf 
fiacty  fortoedt  ik  clear  head  and  strong  sense  bdi3g 
his  characteristical  qoalities:  but  it  is  the  creative 
power  of  imcy,  which  constitutes  the  peculiar  defini^ 
tion  of  poetry ;  and  thereli[»e  it  is  in  the  latter^  that 
he  principally  appears  a  poet  The  ^  R^pe  of  the 
Lock/  mdeed,  dii|)lays  more  unaginaU(H),  than  aU 
his  other  works  put  together. 

This  mock*heroic  took  it's  birth  firom  an  incidental 
quarrel  between  two  noble  Catholics,  Lord  Petre  and 
Mrs*  FermoTy  both  Mends  of  Mr.  Pope.  His  Lord* 
l^p,  in  a  party  (^pleasure,  had  ventured  to  cut  off 
a  &vourite  ^  lock'  of  the  lady's  hair.  This,  though 
done  in  the  way  of  gallantry,  was  resented  as  a  real 
injury.  Hence  grew  mutual  animosities.  Pope  was 
requested^  by  a  common  friend  (Mr.  Caryll,  Secretary 
to  James'  Queen)  to  try  the  power  of  his  muse  upop 
the  occasion ;  under  the  idea,  that  ridicule  would  b^ 
the  likeliest  means  of  extinguishing  the  spreading 
flame.  The  poet  readily  complying  with  the  pro- 
posal, and  the  juncture  requiring  despatch,  the  first 
design  was  completed  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  and 
produced  upon  the  offended  lady  even  more  than  the 
proposed  effect.  Pleased  to  the  highest  degree  with 
the  delicacy  of  the  complinient,  she  first  communi- 
cated copies  of  it  to  her  acquaintance,  and  subse* 
Quently  prevailed  Upon  the  author  to  allow  it  to 
appear  in  print:  he  had  the  caution,  however,  to 
withhold  his  name  from  the  hasty  sketch.     But  the 

ewential  to  the  poet^  set  out  with  a  most  unpoetical  character^ 
as  even  his  friendships  and  early  connexions  seem  all  to  have 
been  formed  with  some  view  of  obtaining  credit  and  dis^ 
ttnctioa. .  The  subject  of  tjiis  elegy  iqppears  still  involved  in 

a>y»^*»y-  - 
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applause,  which  it  received,  induced  him 
io  enrich  it  with  the  machkiery  o£  the  Sylphs^  wUcfa 
is  wrought  with  exquisite  skill  and  beauty.*  The 
cantos,  in  their  new  dress  extended  to  five,  came  out 
the  following  year  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  Mrs* 
JFermcHr.f 

*  To  Addkon's  dissuasion  of  the  intended  addition  Pope  as- 
signed tbe  mean  motive  of  jeakiusy :  hut  why  must  tii6  advice 
in  this  inflCaoce,  necessarily  ha^e  been  insincere  {  AddisOii 
admired  the  poem  in  it's  original  state  as  merum  sal;  and,  pert 
haps,  he  had  but  an  imperfect  view  presented  to  him  of  the 
meditated  alteration. 

f  A  subsequent  letter,  addressed  to  the  same  lady,  is  here 
subjoined,  as  a  farther  specimen  of  hiA  epistolary  stile : 

**  To  Mrs,  Arabella  Fermor,  cyffer  her  Marriage, 

"  Madam, 

r  ^  You  are  sensiUe,  by  this  time,  how  much  the  tenderness 
«f  one  man  of  merit  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  addresses  of  a 
thousand;  and  by  this  time  the  gentleman  you  have  made  choice 
of  is  sensible,  how  great  is  the  joy  of  having  all  those  charma 
and  good  qualities,  which  have  pleased  so  many,  now  applied  to 
flease  one  only.  It  was  but  just,  that  the  same  virtues,  which 
gave  you  reputation,  should  give  you  happiness ;  aqd  I  can  wish 
you  no  greater,  than  that  you  may  reap  it  to  as  high  a  degree 
as  so  much  good-nature  must  give  it  to  your  husband. 

**  It  may  be  expected,  perhaps,  that  one  who  has  the  title  of 
being  a  wit  should  say  something  more  polite  upon  this  occasion ; 
but  I  am  really  more  a  well-wisher  to  your  felicity,  than  a  cele- 
brater  of  your  beauty.  Besides^  you  are  now  a  married  woman^ 
and  in  a  fair  way  to  be  a  great  many  better  things, than  a  fine 
lady;  such  as,  an  excellent  wife,  a  faithful  friend^  a  tender 
parent,  and  at  l^st,  as  the  consequence  of  them  all,  a  saint  in 
lleav^i.  You  ought  now  to  hear  nothing  but  that,  which  is  all 
that  you  ever  desired  to  hear,  whatever  others  have  spoken  to 
ypu,  I  mean  truth ;  and  it  is  with  the  utmost  that  I  assure  you^ 
to  friend  you  have  can  more  rejoice  in  any  good  that  befalls 
yoUi  is  mAre  sensibly  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  your 
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'    TMs  yefar^  also,  he  produced  *  The  Dying  Ohristian 
to  his  Soul,*  in  imitation  of  the  verses  of  Adrian  *  and 

future  happiness,  or  more  unfeignedly  desires  a  long  conCinu- 
alice  of  it. 
^  I  iiope  Tea  will  think  it  but  just,  that  a  man,  who  will  cer- 
tainly be  spoken  of  as  your  admirer  after  he  is  dead,  may  have 

the  happiness,  while  he  is  livii^  to  be  esteemed 

f. 

"  Your,  &c.*^ 

This  letter  is  liometimes  annexed  to  the  poem,  and  ndt  inju<A 
dioously,  as  k  coBpkites  the  sdbjeet  ia&e  ^FPT  vmrnagt  o£ 
Ae  heroine. 

*  Adrian^s  well-known  lines  are 

Anifttutaf  vagula,  Uandula, 
Ho9peB  comesque  corporis^ 
QtuB  nunc  abibis  in  loea  f 
PaUidtda^  rigkUif  nuduta. 
Nee  {ui  soles)  dabisjocos  / 

• 

This,  Pope  (in  a  Letter  to  Steele)  affirms,  in  opposition  to  five 
br  six  of  bis  learned  friends,  is  not  a  piece  of  unseasonable 
gayety,  but  a  Very  serious  soliloquy ;  the  vaguhf  Uandula,  &c^ 
appearing  to  him  expressions  **  not  of  levity,  but  rather  of  en-* 
dearment  and  concern/'  He  then  sahjoiss  his  venion^  to  be 
inserted.  If  his  correspondent^  adopts  hk  view  c^the  subject,  uk 
the  Spectator :  / 

<  Ah!  fleeting  spirit !  wandering  fire, 

That  long  hast  warm'd  my  tender  breast. 
Must  thou  no  more  this  fi'arae  inspire  ? 

No  more  a  pleasing  cheerful  guest  ^ 
Whither,  ah  whither  art  thou  flying  ? 

To  what  dark  undiscover'd  shore  ? 
Thou  seem'st  all  trembling,  shivering,  dying. 

And  wit  and  humour  are  no  more  i ' 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  replying  to  <me  of  Sleele^s-  (in  which 
he  had  been  requested  to  put  the  same  lines  into  two  or  jthree 
stanzas  for  music)  he  says— -^^  Yil^  have,  it  as.  Cowley  calls  it» 
Just  warm  from  the -brain.  It.  came  to  me  the  first  moment  I 
Waked  this  morning  t  yet,  you  will  see,  it  wad  fiot  io  absolutely 
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**  the  fine  fragifient  5f  Sappho«"  It  isitrotigly  Fesem^' 
bles  an  ode  of  Flatman,  of  whom  he  Was  probably 
a  reader,  as  he  certainly  was  of  Crashaw,  Carew, 
Quarles,  and  Herbert.  **  He  was  a  gleanef,'*  siays 
Wharton,  "  of  the  old  English  poets;'*  and  in  copying 
Ccmus,  he  was  pilfering  from  what  was  then  *^  dbso-' 
lete  EngHsh  poetry,  without  the  least  fear  or  danger 
of  bdng  detected/'  About  the  same  time,  likewise^ 
he  published  his  '  Temple  of  Fame/  altered  &on( 
Chaucer;  having,  with  his  usual  caution,  kept  it 

inspiration,  but  that  I  had  in  my  head  not  oiily  At  verses  of 
Adrian,  but  the  fine  fragment  of  Sappho,  &C4 

The  Dtinq  Christian  to  his  Soul. 

I. 

-*  Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame ! 

Quit,  oh  quit  this  mortal  frame ; 

Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  flying,  ^ 

Oh  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying ! 
^  Cease,  fond  Nature,  cease  thy  strife. 
And  let  me  languish  into  life. 

II. 

Hark !  they  whisper ;.  Angels  say, 
"  Sister  Spirit,  come  away !  **  » 

What  is  this  absorbs. pie  quite. 
Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight. 
Drowns  my  spirits,  draws  my  breath  ? 
Tell  me,  my  Soul,  can  this  be  death  i 

III. 

The  world  recedes ;  it  disappears  I 
Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes  I  My  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring :  , 

Lend,  lend  your  wmgs !  I  mount !  I  fly  I 
O  Grave !  where  is  thy  victory  ? 

O  Death  j  Where  is  thy  sting  ?  * 
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tW6  years  in  kis  study.  In  th»  there  are  mmf 
p^amges,  which  rank  with  his  happiest  efforts. 
.  '  Of  nearly  ccffitemporary  date  w&ee  the  ^igfat  pofiersy 
wUch  he  contrftuted  to  the  *  GuarcBan.'  That  he 
had  previously  assisted  Steele  in  the  *  Spectatw/  may 
be  inferred  from  an  epistle  of  the  btteri  aanoBse^ 
to  Pope  the  project  of  his  new  periodical  worky 
though  of  that  as^tance  there  are  no  direct  proo&  r 
ImI  he  certainly  wrote  No.  4r  of  the  Guardian  on 
the  Fukomeness  of  Education^  11  on  the  Obseqtdum 
Catholiconj  40  containing  an  ironical  comparison  of 
bi9  own  ^  Pastorate'  with  those  oS  Ambrose  Philips,* 
61  on  Cruelty  to  the  Brute  Creation,  78  oi'  a  Receipt 
to  make  an  Epic  Poem  (subsequently  incorporated  in 
the  *  Menioirs  of  Martinus  Scriblerus')  91  and  92  on 
the  Short  Club,  and  173  on  laying  out  Gardens,  and 
whimsical  forms  of  Yews.  Of  these,  several  abound 
in  rich  and  elegant  humour;  and  as  he  excelled 
in  prose-composition,  he  would  probaUy  have  con- 
tributed morfe  frequently  to  the  valuable  works  in 
question,  had  he  not  been  afraid  to  commit  himself 
(as  Chalmers  observes)  by  too  dose  a  connexion  with 
Steele,  whose  violent  party-politics  were  in  direct 
opposition  to  his  own.  ^*  The  little  I  have  done  (he 
observes,  in  a  letter  to  Addison)  and  the  great  respect 
I  bear  Mr.  Steele  as  a  man  of  wit,  has  rendered  me 
a  suspected  Wh^  to  some  of  the  violent ;  but,  as  old 
Dryden  said  before  me,  it  is  not  the  violent  I  desire 
to  please." 

He  had  now,  as  appears  from  one  of  his  letters^ 

*  This  composition  of  artifice,  criticism,  and  *  literature,  to 
w)iich  (as  Johnson  remarks)  nothing  equaVwill  easily  be  found, 
80  completely'  deceived  Steele,  thai  h«^  kept  it  back  for  some 
time,  lest  Pope  should  be  offended!  Addison^  however,  per- 
ceived  it's  drUt  at  odee.    fiee  a  ftmMr 
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begun  to  translate  Homer^s  Iliad;  and,  in  1718;  he 
circulated  proposals  for  publishing  his .  translatipn  by 
subscription,  in  six  volumes  small  folio,  for  six  guineas. 
To  this  undertaking  he  had  been  pressed  some  years 
before  by  his  friends.  His  religious  principles  dis- 
qualified him  from  receiving  any  substantial  testi- 
mony of  his  merit,  in  the  usual  way,  a  place  at 
court.  Common  prudence,  therefore,  prompted  him 
to  make  the  best  advantage  he  could  of  his  poetical 
reputation,  and  to  try  to  raise  an  independent  fortune 
by  it.  His  success  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations: the  leading  men,  political  and  literary, 
of  both  parties  emulously  espoused  his  merit;  and 
the  subscription,  by  it's  magnitude,  did  honour  to 
the  kingdom.*  As  he  was  anxious  to  give  his  version 

*  Swift,,  with  whom  he  had  now  become  acquainted,  was  one 
of  it's  most  active  promoters.  His  contract  with  the  bookseller, 
Lintot  (whose  conversation  with  him,  during  a  ride  to  Oxford, 
is  described  with  such  inimitable  humour  in  a  letter  from  the 
bard  to  Lord  Burlington)  was  as  follows :  In  return  for  the  copy- 
right, Lintot  was  to  give  him  2001,  per  volume,  and.to  supply  all 
the  subscription-copies  gratis.  These  amounted  to  694  (the  sub- 
scribers being  575)  for  which  Pope  received  3,924  guineas,  making 
with  the  1,200/.  paid  by  the  bookseller  a  net  remuneration  of 
5,320/.  4tf. !  After  surmounting  a  little  inaptitude  at  the  outset, 
his  ordinary  rate  of  progress  (aided  by  the  Latin,  French,  and 
English  versions,  particularly  Chapman's,  which  his  has  been 
occasionally  suspected  of  using  instead  of  the  original)  was  G$;f 
lines  ap-day,  including  corrections.  Of  these  a  sample  is  si 
joined,  as  a  literary  curiosity,  for  the  reader's  amusement^: 

(N.  B.  The  parts  distinguished  by  Italics  were  rejected.) 

'  Thus  having  spoke,  y*  illustrious  Chief  of  Troy 
Extends  his  eager  arms  to  enlace  his  Boy^ 

lovely 

Stretchd  his  fond  arms  to  seize  y*  beauteous  hoy  \ 
Babe 

Tlie  Boy  clv9ng  crying  to  his  Nurses  breast, 
Scard  at  y*  dazzling  Hc^m  &  nodding  Crest. 

VOL.    V*  2  F 
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every  possible  perfection,  he  took  a  joum^  to  Ox* 
hfdt  taconsuh  some  bodkjs  in  the  Bodteian  and  oth^ 
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In  qileiit  pleasure  y  fond  Parent  smild. 
And  Hector  hastend  to  relieve  his  Child 

The  glittering  Terrours  udbonnd^. 

Hk  radiant  Hdmet  from  hia  Browa  utAraed^ 

on  y*  Ground  be 
And  on  y  ground  the  glittering  Terror  placd 

besmy 
And  placd  y*  radiant  Helmet  on  y*  Ground 

Then  seist  tf  Boy^  and  raising  him  in  air 

lifting 
Then^iMJf/fi^  m  his  arms  bis  in&nt  heir» 

dandng 

Thus  to  the  Gods  addrest  a  Father's  prayer 

CSlory  ills 
O  thou  whose  Thutider  shakes  y*  Ethereal  throne 
^      deathlen 

And  all  ye  other  Powrs !  protect  my  son ! 

Like  mine  this  noar  blooming  youth  innth  every  visfae  Hess  grac9^ 
The  Shield  and  Glory  of  the  Trojan  race 
Like  mine  his  Vakmr  and  his  just  renomm 
Like  mine  his  Labours  to  defend  the  Crmof^ 
Grant  him  like  me  to  purchase  just  renown 

the  Trojans 
To  guard  my  eountryf  to  defend  the  crown 

Jn  arms  like  me  his  Countrys  War  to  xxtc^^ 

&  rise  y *  Hector  of  y*  future  age 

Agunst  his  Countrys  foes  y*.war  to  wage 

&  rise  the  Hector  of  y*  future  Age 

successful 

So  when  triumphant  from  the  glorious  toils 
Of  Heroes  slain  he  bears  y*  reeking  sp(»l8 

Wliole  bosts  may 

AU  Troy  shall  hail  him  wth  deservd  acclaim 

&  owne  th€  son 

&  cry  this  cAte^  transcends  his  Fathers  fame 

WbUe  pleasd  amidst  the  general  shouts  of  Troy 

His  Mothers  conscious  Heart  oerflows  wth  Joy 

on  ber 

He  sd  &  fondly  gazing  oer  his  consorts  channa 
Restord  his  lofimt  to  her  longing  arms. 
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lifararies  in  that  Universitj ;  *  and  the  fint  part  cf 
his  translation,  eontaiiiing  four  books,  was  pubtiahfi4 
inl715. 

An  open  breach  witll  Addison  preceded  this  pub«^ 
lication.  Jealousy  in  one,  and  suspicious  irritabilitjr 
in  the  other,  had  already  clouded  their  friendship; 
though  Pope  had  siq^ed  Addison  witJi  the  noUe 


on 


Soft  in  her  fraj^ant  Breast  y*  Babe  she  layd 
Prest  to  her  Heart  and  with  a  nniie  ^urveyd 

to  Repose 
Husfad  him  to  Rest  and  wth  a  smile  sorveyd 

Ptmion    mixi  wUh  tUing  ftan 

But  soon     The  troubled  Pleasure  dashd  with  Fear, 

The  tender  Pleasure  soon  chastised  mth  Fear 
She  mingled  wth  y*  smile  a  tender  Tdar ! 

The  few  Variatioois,  since  introduced  into  the  authorised 
Version,  are  scarcely  w6rth  noticing :  da^  for  seize  in  the  second 
line,  and  secret  ill  substituted  for  sUent  (nO  authority  for  either 
in  the  text,  n.  Z.  471.)  in  the  fifth,  beaming  for  beami/  helmet^ 

Then  kissed  the  childf  and  lifting  high  in  aur. 
Thus  to  the  goda  preferred  a  father's  prayer. 

And  <ay,  *  This  chief.  He  spoiCf  Restored  the  pleasing  burthen  to 
her  arms,  and  the  troubled  pleasure  in  the  last  line,  constitute 
the  whole.  The  entire  extract  is  written,  or  rather  half-printed 
with  a  pen,  on  the  back  of  a  frank  of  Addison's  (when  Esquires 
were  not  quite  so  plentifiil)  addressed  to  Mi^.  Alexander  Pope, 
at  Mr.  Screen's  hotise  at  Bath. 

The  original  Manuscript,  chiefly  committed  to  accidental* 
scraps  by  it's  *  paper-sparing'  owner,  wai  obtained  by  Lord 
Bolingbroke  as  a  curiosity,  descended  from  him  to  Mallett,  and 
is  now  (on  the  solicitation  ot  the  late  Dr.  Maty)  deposited  ia 
the  British  Moseom* 

'  *  After  Broome  and  ano^ier  aid'^4ivfe  had  renounced  their 
offices,  Jortin  was  employed  tq  make  extracts  from  Eustathiua. 
jfor  the  Poet's  use  in  the  sister  UniTersity,  at  the  rate  of  thre« 
or  four  guineas  for  each  book:  but  Pope  made  no  inquiry  after 
his  young  coadjutor.    See  the  Life  of  JortiB.     . 

2f  a 
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prologue  to  his  *  Cato/  had  written  upon  his  ^  Dia- 
logue on  Medals,'  and  had  not  indeed  vindicated 
but  avenged  him  by  his  *  Nairative  of  the  Madness 
of  John  Dennis,'  the  censura*  of  that  tragedy.  An 
interview  between  them,  accomplished  by  the  media- 
tion of  mutual  friends,  had  only  widened  the  breach. 
Immediately  after  the  appearance  of  Pope's  first 
volume  of  the  Iliad,  a  rival  translation  was  published 
under  the  name  of  Tickell,  to  which  Addison  affected 
in  conversation  to  give  the  preference.*  Exasperated 
to  a  high  degree  by  this  competition.  Pope  wrote  the 
following  keen  and  polished  lines,  forming  part  of  his 
*  Prologue  to  the  Satires : '  f 

*  Were  there  one,  whose  fires 

True  genius  kindles  and  fair  fame  inspires ; 
Blest  with  each  talent  and  each  art  to  please, 
And  bom  to  write,  converse,  and  live  with  ease : 
Siould  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone, 
Bear  like  the  Turk  no  brother  near  the  throne ; 
View  him  with  scornful,  yet  with  jealous  eyes. 
And  hate  for  arts  that  caused  himself  to  rise ; 
Datmn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer. 
And  without  sneering  teach  the  rest  to  sneer ; 
Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike. 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike ; 
Alike  reserved  to  blame,  or  to  commend, 
A  timorous  foe  and  a  suspicious  friend ; 
Dreading  e'en  fools,  by  flatterers  besieged. 
And  so  obliging  that  he  ne'er  obliged ; 

0      ^ 

*  Pope  was  persuaded,  that  it  was  his  own;  but  this  is  not: 
SiOw  believed  to  have  been  the  case,  as  Tickell  was  fully  equal 
to  the  work, .  It  never*  went  farther,  than  a  single  book.  And 
why,  in  that  case^  should  Addison  have  spoken  so  highly  of 
Pope's  version  in  his  *  Freeholder '  of 'May  7, 1716  ? 

f  That  it  was  probably  written  in  the  first  transport  of  hi» 
indignation,  though  suppressed  till  Addisoa's  deaths  and  then 
tneanly  piiUislied,  may  be  inferred  from  his  letter  to  Mr«  Craggs 
of  July  15, 1715 
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[Who,  if  two  wits  oii  rival  themes  contest. 
Approves  of  each,  but  likes  the  worst  the  best;] 
Like  CatOy  give  his  little  senate  laws. 
And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  applause ; 
While  wits  and  templars  every  sentence  raise. 
And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise-* 
Who  but  must  laugh,  if  such  a  man  there  be  ? 
Who  would  not  weep,  if  Atticus  were  he  i ' 

His  finances  were  now  placed  in  such  a  flourishing 
state,  that  he  resolved  to  settle  himself  nearer  to  his 
friends  in  the  capital.  With  this  view,  the  small 
estate  at  Binfidd  being  sold,  he  purchased  a  house  at 
Twickenham,  whither  he  removed  with  his  father 
and  mother  before  the  expiration  of  the  year  1715. 
This  he  calls,  ^  one  of  the  grand  aeras  of  his  days ; ' 
and  the  taste,  which  he  displayed  in  improving  his 
new  residence,  became  the  object  of  general  admira- 
tipn. 

While  he  was  employed  in  this  delightful  work,  he 
could  not  forbear  doubling  the  pleasure  which  he  took 
in  it,  by  cominunicating  it  to  his  friends.  ^^  The 
young  ladies,*"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Blount,* 

*  Another  Letter  to  the  same  beloved  friend,  in  a  somewhat 
di&rent  strain  of  feeling,  is  not  unworthy  of  insertion : 

*  Oct.  21,  1121. 
^  Your  very  kind  and  obliging  manner  of  inquiring  after  me, 
among  the  first  concerns  of  life,  at  your  resuscitation,  ^should 
have  been  sooner  answered  and  acknowledged. .  I  sincerely  re- 
joice at'  your  recovery  from  an  illness,  which  gave  me.  less  pain 
than  it  did  you  only  from  my  ignocance  of  it.  I  should  have^ 
dse  been  seriously  and  deeply  afflicted,  in  the  thought  of  your 
danger  by  a  fever.  I  think  it  a  fine  and  a  natural  thought,  which 
I  lately  read  in  a  letter  of  Montaigne's,  publbhed  by  P.  Costd, 
giving  an  account  of  the  last  words  of  an.  intimate  friend  :of  his : 
^*  Adieu,  my  fnend!  the  pain  I  feel  will  soon  be  over;  but  I 
grieve  for  that  you  are  to  feel,  which  is  to  last  you  for  life/' 
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may  be  assured,  that  I  make  nothing  new  in  m j 
gardens,  without  wishing  to  see  the  print  of  their 
faiiy  steps  in  every  corner  of  them.    I  have  put  the 

'  I  join  with  your  ikmily  in  giving  God  thanks  for  lending  us  a 
worthy  man  somewhat  longer^  The  comforts  ymx  receive  from 
their  attendance^  put  me  in  mind  of  what  old  Fletcher  of  Sal? 
toune  said  one  day  to  me :  **  Alas*  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
die :  1  am  a  poor  individual ;  no  creature  to  wish,  or  to  fear,  for 
my  life  or  death.  It  is  the  only  reason  I  have  to  repent  being  a 
Wgld  DMm  •  now  I  grow  old,  I  am  like  a  tree  without  a  prop^ 
atid  without  young  trees  to  grow  round  n)e,  for  company  and 
defence.** 

*  I  hope  the  gout  will  soon  go  after  the  fever,  and  all  evil 
things  remove  far  from  you.  But  pray  tell  me,  when  will  you 
move  toward  us  ?  If  you  had  an  interval  to  get  hither^  I  care 
pot  what  fixes  you  afterward,  except  the  gqut  Pray  come,  and 
never  sthr  from  us  again.  Do  away  your  dirty  acres,  cast  them 
%o  dirty  people,  such  as  in  the  scripture-phrase  **  possess  the 
land."    Shake  off  your  earth  like  the  noble  animal  in  Milton : 

*  The  tawny  lion,  pawing  to  get  free 

His  hinder  parts,  he  springs  as  broke  from  bonds, 

And  rampant  shakes  his  brinded  mane :  the  ounce. 

The  lizard,  and  the  tiger,  as  the  mole 

Rising,  the  crumbled  earth  above  then^  threw 

In  hillocks!* 

But,  I  believe,  Milton  never  thought  these  fine  verses  of  hia 
should  be  applied  to  a  man  selling  a  parcel  of  dirty  acres; 
fhough  in  the  raun,  I  think,  it  may  have  some  resemblance. 
For,  God  knows  i  this  little  space  of  ground  nourishes,  buries^ 
and  confines  us,  as  that  of  Eden  did  those  creatures,  till  we  can 
shake  it  loose,  at  least  in  our  affections  and  desires. 

*  Believe,  dear  Sir,  I  truly  love  and  value  you ;  let  Mra. 
Blount  know  that  she  is  in  the  list  of 'my  Memento^  Dtmineyfa^ 
mulorum  Jainularumque'st  &c.  My  poor  mother  is  far  from  welit 
declining ;  and  I  am  watching  over  her,  as  we  watch  an  exphrtng 
taper f  that  even  when  it  looks  brightest,  wastes  fastest  I  am  (as 
you  will  see  from  the  whole  air  of  this  letter)  not  in  the  gayest 
nor  easiest  humour,  but  alwAyst  with  sincerity  your,  &€» 
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last  himd  to  my  works  of  this  kind^  in  faapinly  finish- 
ing  the  subterraneous  way*  and  grotto.  I  there  fimnd 
a  spring  of  the  clearest  water,  which  falls  in  a  per- 
petual rill,  that  echoes  through  the  cavern  day  and 
night.  From  the  river  Thames  you  see  through  my 
arch,  up  a  walk  of  the  wilderness,  to  a  kind  of  open 
temple,  wholly  composed  of  shells  in  the  rustic  man- 
ner ;  and,  from  that  distance,  under  the  temple  you 
look  down  through  a  sloping  arcade  of  trees,  and  see 
sails  on  the  ^ver  suddenly  appearing  and  vanishing 
as  through  a  perspective-glass.  When  you  shut  the 
door  of  this  grotto,  it  becomes  on  the  instant  from  a 
luminous  room  a  camera  obscura^  on  the  wall  of 
which  all  the  objects  of  the  river,  hills,  woods,  and 
boats  axe  forming  a  moving  picture  in  their  visiUe 
tadiations ;  and,  when  you  have  a  mind  to  Kght  it 
up,  it  affords  you  a  very  different  scene.  It  is  finished 
with  shells,  interspersed  with  pieces  of  looking-glass 
in  angular  forms,  and  in  the  ceiling  is  a  star  of  the 
same  materials;  at  which,  when  a  lamp  of  an  orbi- 
cular figure  of  thin  alabaster  is  hung  in  the  middle, 
a  thousand  pointed  rays  glitter,  and  are  reflected  over 
the  place.  There  are  connected  to  this  grotto  by  a 
narrower  passage  two  porches,  one  toward  the  river, 
of  smooth  stones,  fuU  of  light  and  open ;  the  other 
toward  the  garden,  shadowed  with  trees,  and  rough 
with  shells,  flints,  and  iron  ores.  The  bottom  is 
paved  with  simple  pebble,  as  is  also  the  adjoining 
walk  up  the  wilderness  to  the  temple,  in  the  naturd 
taste,  agreeing  not  ill  with  the  little  dripping  mur- 

*  From  bis  hcHise  to  his  garden,  under  the  high  road  which 
separated  them. 
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fnur  and  the  aquatic  idea  of  the  whde  place.  It 
wants  nothing  .to  complete  it  but  a  good  statue,  with 
an  inscription  like  that  beauteous  picturesque  one 
which  you  know  I  am  so  fond  of ; 

Hujiis  ni^pha  locif  sacri  ciistodia  JbrUiSf 
DomdOf  dum  htanda  sentio  murmur  aqute: 

Parce  mfcum,  quisquis  tangis  cava  marmora,  somnunt 
Rumpcre;  seu  Ubas,  sive  Ufoerey  tajoe.* 

<  Nymph  of  the  grot,  these  sacred  springs  I  keep, 
And  to  the  murmur  of  these  waters  sleep.    . 
Ah !  spare  my  slumbers:  gently  tread  the  cave, 
And  drink  in  silence,  or  in  silence  lave.' 

**  You'll  think  I  have  been  very  poetical  in  this 
description,  but  it  is  pretty  nearly  the  truth.** 

He  afterward  composed  a  poem  updn  it  in  a  pecu« 
liar  cast  and  kind ;  f  and  Dr.  Warburton  informs  us» 


*  These  lines,  originally  written  by  Cardinal  Bembo,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Sjrmmons,  the  excellent  biographer  of  Milton,  with  his 
accustomed  felicity  of  version  has  thus  translated : 

*  Here  lulPd,  while  listening  to  the  vocal  wave, 

I  sleep,  the  virgin  Genius  of  the  cave. 

Guest  of  my  marble  bower !  whoe'er  thou  art. 

Spare  my  repose,  drink!  bathe!  be  still!  depart!' 

{Poems,  p.  U2.) 

t  *  Thou,  who  shalt  stop  where  Thames'  translucent  wave 
Shines,  a  broad  mirror  through  the  shadowy  cave ; 
Where  lingering  drops  from  mineral  roofs  distil. 
And  pointed  crystals  break  the  sparkling  rill; 
Unpolish'd  gems  no  ray  on  pride  bestow. 
And  latent  metals  innocently  glow : 
Approach!  great  Nature  studiously  behold; 
And  eye  the  mine,  without  a  wish  for  gold. 
Approach,  but  aweful! — ^Lo!  th'  Egerian  grot. 
Where, « nobly  pensive,  St.  John  sat  and  thought ; 
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that  the  improving  of  this  grotto  was  the  favourite 
amusement  of  his  declimng  years :  so  that,  not  long 
before  his  death,  by  encrusting  it  about  with  a  vast 
number  of  ores  and  minerals  of  the  richest  and  rarest 
kinds,  he  had  rendered  it  a  most  elegant  retirement. 
*^  And  the  beauty  of  his  poetic  genius  (he  adds)  in 
the  disposition  and  ornaments  of  those  romantic  ma- 
terials, appeared  to  as  much  advantage  as  in  any  of 
his  best-contrived  poems.**  * 

His  £ather  survived  his  removal  to  Twickenham 
only  two  years,  dying  suddenly,  after  a  very  healthy 
life,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.f 


Where  British  sighs  from  dying  Wyndham  stole. 

And  the  bright  flame  was  shot  through  Marchmont's  soul ! 

Let  such,  such  only  tread  this  sacred  floor. 

Who  dare  to  love  their  country,  and  be  poor ! ' 

*  The  reader  will  hear  with  regret  that  of  this  grotto,  &t^ 
conceived,  constructed,  and  consecrated  by  the  hand  of  genius, 
no  remains  now  exist ! 

t  He  was  buried  at  Twickenham,  where  the  poet  erected  a 
handsome  monument  to  his  memory,  with  an  inscription  cele- 
brating his  innocence,  probity,  and  piety.  See  the  character, 
which  his  pious  son  has  given  him,  in  the  *  Prologue  to  the  Sa- 
tires,* }  Born  to  no  pride,  inheriting  no  strife,'  &c.  As  he  was 
a  Roman  Catholic,  he  could  not  purchase  land,  nor  put  his 
money  to  interest  upon  real  security ;  and,  adhering  to  the  in« 
terest  of  the  Stuarts,  he  made  it  a  point  of  conscience  not  to 
lend  it  to  the  new  government.  Hence,  though  he  was  worth 
nearly  20,000^.  when  he  declined  business  as  a  linen-draper  in 
'the  Strand  at  the  Revolution,  by  subsequently  living  upon  his 
capital,  he  left  behind  him  so  narrow  a  fortune,  that  a  single 
&]8e  step  in  it's  application  would  have  proved  fatal. 

The  old  gentleman  had  occasionally  recommended  to  his  son, 
in  his  early  years,  the  study  of  physic,  as  the  best  means  of  re- 
pairing this  waste  of  property.  But  he  could  not  have  proceeded 
beyond  a  simple  proposal,  as  we  are  assured  by  the  poet,  that 
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ProbaUy  about  this  period,  induced  (as  Savage  in^ 
f(Hined  Dr.  Johnscm)  by  his  perusal  of  Prim's  ^  Nut* 
brown  Maid,'  he  wrote  his  cdebrated  *  Epistle  from 
Eloisa  to  Abelard ; '  of  which  all  the  most  striking 
turns  are  to  be  traced  in  that  heroine's  letters.  By 
the  brilliance  which  he  has  added  to  the  descriptions, 
and  the  warmth  infused  into  the  passions,  he  has 
rendered  this  finished  poem  the  most  impressive  per- 
haps of  amatory  compositions.  It  treads,  however, 
too  dosely  upon  the  heels  of  licentiousness  in  con- 
sequence of  these  poetical  exaggerations,  which  have 
been  accurately  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Berrington  in  his 

•  IJves  of  the  Two  Lovers.* 

In  1717>  he  republished  in  quarto  his  ^  Poems'  al- 
ready written,  with  a  lively  and  elegant  preface,  and 
in  1720,  he  completed  his  Iliad.  In  the  dedication 
of  it,  which  Halifax  expected,  he  passed  over  peers 
and  statesmen  (probably  unwilling  to  risk  offending^ 
either  party,  since  ,he  had  so  many  patrons  and 
friends  among  both)  and  inscribed  it  to  a  brother- 
poet,  Congreve,  widi  whom  it  does  not  appear  that 
*  he  was  in  habits  of  peculiar  intimacy. 

In  the  same  year,  he  was  infected  with  the  general 
South  Sea  contagion ;  but,  the  first  fall  of  the  stock 
exciting  in  him  a  salutary  alarm,  he  sold  out  in  time 
to  save  himself  frcon  any  considerable  loss. 

In  1721,   he  published   a   volume  of  the  select 

*  Poems '  of  his  deceased  friend  Pamell  (who  had 
furnished  him  with  the  *  Life  of  Homer'  for  his 
Translation)  and  prefixed  to  it  a  beautiful  dedication 
in  verse  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  at  that  time  a  retired 


be  ^  broke  do  dutjr,  nor  disobeyed  either  parent,  in  following  the 
poetical  profession ; '  and  his  father  had  the  satisfaction  of  liying 
long  enough  to  see  him  making  an  honourable  fortune  by  it. 
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statesman  under  the'  discountenance  of  a  triumphant 
party*  His  religion  indeed,  in  conjunction  with  his> 
earl  J  imjoessions  and  his  prindpai  intimacies,,  g^^^ 
him  a  bi^  toward  the  Tory  or  Jacobite  piarty,  which 
obviously  and  at  all  times  influenced  his  censnne  and 
his  praise. 

The  possession  of  wealth,  it  has  been  truly  ob^ 
served,  excites  a  thirst  for  more.  In  this  same  year, 
for  the  paHry  bribe  of  217  A  12s.  he  lent  his 
name  and  labour  to  Tonson  as  editor  of  Shakspeare's 
Works  in  six  volumes,  4to. ;  an  office,  for  which  he 
was  so  little  fit,  that  he  incurred  the  perpetual  casti« 
gation  of  the  heavy  Theobald.  Henceforward  juol^ 
deedy  says  Johnson,  he  ^  became  an  enemy  to  edi- 
tors, collators,  commentators,  and  verbal  critics ;  and 
hoped  to  persuade  the  world,  that  he  miscarried  in 
this  undertaking  only  by  having  a  mind  too  great  for 
such  minute  employment." 

His  love  of  emolument  was  istiU  more  laigely  dis- 
played by  issuing  proposals  for  the  translation  of  the 
Odyssey,  in  five  volumes  quarto  at  five  guineas,  with 
the  assistance  however  of  two  coadjutors,  Fenton  and  * 
Broome,  who  finished  then*  portion  of  the  work  m  an 
m&rior  manner.  The  whole  transaction  was  as  com- 
pletely mercantile,  as  if  it'  had  been  negotiated  in 
Change- Alley.* 

*  He  was  to  receive  all  the  subscriptions  (819,  for  574?  names) 
and  100/.  per  volume  besides,  from  Lintot,  who  was  as  before  to 
fbmish  the  8iri[>9cr3>er8'  copies  gratis.  Out  of  this  aggregate  of 
4,799/.  15$.  he  paid  Fenton  SOCtf.  for  his  version  of  books  i.  in 
xix.  and  xx.»  and  Broome  for  double  the  number  of  books  (ii. 
vi.  viii.  xi.  xii.  xvi.  xviii.  an^  xxiii.)  and  notes  upon  the  whole, 
double  that  sum.  Spence  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  English 
Odyssey,  which  gaitied  him  the  friendship  of  the  translator  with 
the  privilege  of  compiling  memorials  of  his  conversation,  and 
through  his  influence  valuable  preferment  in  the  church. 
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In  172S  he  iappeared  before  the  Lords  at  the  trial 
of  Atterbury,  to  depose  to  the  occupations  of  his 
priyate  life,  which  left  little  time  for  conspiracies. 
Upon  this  occasion,  he  is  said  to  have  committed 
seyerai  blunders.  His  letters  to  that  Prelate,  both 
before  and  after  his  misfortune,  overflow  with  esteem, 
tenderness,  and  gratitude. 

In  1726  and  the  following  year,  in  concert  with 
his  associates  Swift  and  Arbuthnot,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  printing  several  volumes  of  MisceUanies. 
Pope's  contributions  were,  the  ^  Memoirs  of  a  Parish- 
Clerk,'  ^  Stradling  versus  Styles,'  Virgilius  Restate 
ratus^  the  *  Basset-Table,'  and  the  ^  Art  of  Sinkings 
in  Poetry,'  designed  as  a  part  of  the  ^  Memoirs  of 
Martinus  Scriblerus,'  a  satire  projected  in  conjunction 
with  his  above-named  associates  ^  On  the  Abuses  of 
Human  Learning,'  in  the  manner  of  Cervantes. 

About  this  time,  he  narrowly  escaped  losing  his  life, 
as  he  was  returning  home  in  a  friend's  chariot.  In 
passing  a  bridge,  the  carriage  was  overturned,  and 
with  the  horses  thrown  into  the  river.  As  the  glasses 
were  up,  and  he  was  unable  to  break  them,  he  was 
in  immediate  danger  of  drowning,  when  the  postil- 
lion fortunately  came  to  his  relief  and  carried  him  to 
the  bank :  a  fragment  of  the  brc^en  glass,  however, 
wounded  his  hand  so  deeply,  that  he  lost  the  use  of 
two  of  his  fingers.* 

Having  now  secured  to  himself  a  state  of  inde- 
pendence, he  made  it  his  next  care,  to  guard  his  lite- 
rary fame  from  future  attacks,  by  silencing  his  en- 
vious rivals.    This  he  accomplished  in  his  admirable 

*  Voltaire,  who  had  visited  England  this  year,  and  been  in- 
troduced to  Pope,  wrote  him  a  letter  of  condolence  upon  the 
occasion. 
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poem  entitled  '  The  Duncijad,'  which  came  out  in 

1727. 

Here,  observes  Anderson,  he  appears  by  his  own 
narrative  (in  the  dedication,  which  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Middlesex  in  the  name  of  Savage)  to  have  been, the 
aggressor.  No  one  can  believe,  that  the  initials 
adopted  in  the  '  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry '  were 
placed  at  random.  Theobald,  Eusden,  Blackmore^ 
Philips,  Defoe,  Bentley,  EHl,*  Welsted,  and  Gibber 

*  In  a  subsequent  edition,  however,  he  thought  fit  to  omit 
Aaron  Hill,  who  by  manly  expostulation  compelled  him  to 
shuffle,  and  deny,  and  apologise,  and  suppress.  He,  also,  left 
out  the  name  of  Burnet.  After  having  thus  (as  it  has  been, ob- 
served) humbled  the  fine  genius,  Which  discovers  itself  in  the 
text  of  the  poem,  through  all  the  depravity  of  a  splenetic  and 
frequently  calumnious  commentary ;  vaunted,  in  *  all  the  phrensy 
and  prodigality  of  vanity,' 

— Yes,  I  am  proud  to  see 
Men,  not  afraid  of  God,  afraid  of  me ; 

and  tried  to  persuade  the  awed  nation,  that  all  talent  was  confined 
|o  himself  and  his  friends;  he ^  was  obliged  to  purchase  protec- 
tion from  a  hired  champion  (a  tall  Irishman,  who  attended  him) 
or  to  sculk  behind  the  shield  of  some  generous  military  Ajax, 
He  had,  likewise,  to  encounter  the  strong  sense  of  Theobald,' 
the  furious  but  often  acute  remarks  of  Dennis  (whom  he  had 
provoked  to  implacable  hostility  by^  his  *  Appius '),  the  good 
humoured  yet  keen  remonstrances  of  Gibber,  the  silver  shaft 
tipped  with  venom  of  the  vindictive  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon* 
tagu,  and  maiiy  a  vigorous  random  shot.  One  of  these,  by  a 
^  Theobaldian,'  is  here  preserved  for  the  reader's  amusement. 

*  With  rueful  eyes  thou  view'st  thy  wretched  race. 
The  child  of  guilt  and  destined  to  disgrace. 
Thus,  when  famed  Joan  usurp'd  the  Pontiff's  chair, 
With  terror  she  beheld  her  new-bom  heir : 
Ill-starr'd,  ill-favour'dy  into  birth  it  came. 
In  vice  begotten  and  brought  forth  with  shame ; 
In  vain  it  breathes,  a  lewd  abandoned  hope. 
And  calls  in  vain  th'  unhallow'd  parent— Pope<' 
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were  not  writers,  who  deserved  to  be  ridiculed  ixxt 
their  general  defects ;  nor  had  thej  particularly  slan*;' 
dered  the  satirist  The  Dunces,  if  indeed  they  were 
not  flies  unworthy  of  an  ei^^  should  hiKvre  smuurted 
if  thenofidves,  or  at  aoiy  rate  should  only  ha^e  b^n 
eoufded  with  his  calunuiiators.  Perhaps^  throughout 
the  history  of  literature,  there  hardly  occutb  a  second 
instance  o£  such  futile  vengeance ;  as  Fope  hunself 
pronounces  his  enemies  *  so  contemptible  that,  if  left 
alone,  they  must  speedily  sink  into  total  oblivion.' 
And  to  his  verses  alone  is  it  now  owing,  that  they 
aire  known  to  have  existed*  That  amber  has  pre-* 
served  them. 

Personal  satire  however,  to  which  he  was  first  in-^ 
dted  by  his  Mend  Atterbury,  was  so  well  suited  to 
his  disposition,  and  by  quickening  the  sale  of  his 
po^ms  so  gratified  his  lust  of  literary  profit,  that 
it  is  to  be  traced  in  most  of  his  subsequent  pro- 
ductions. When  he  subsequently  dq^recated  the 
appropriation  of  his  Bufo,  he  found  a  painful  re- 
tardation in  their  sale.  Yet  Dr.  Young,  in  his 
^  Love  of  Fame,'  ventured  to  rely  solely  upon  ab* 
stract  characters  and  pure  wit.  Cartwright,  one  of 
the  pupils  of  Old  Ben,  has  by  a  most  beautifiil  and 
original  image  described  the  genuine  office  of  the 

satirist: 

— * 'Tis  thy  skiU 

To  strike  the  vice,  but  spare  the  person  stilt; 
As  he  who,  when  he  saw  the  serpent  writhed 
About  his  sleeping  son,  and  as  he  breathed 
Drink  in  his  soul,  did  so  the  shot  contrive 
To  kill  the  beast,  bat  keep  the  child  alive.' 

The  life  of  an  author,*  he  himself  somewhere  ob-* 
serves,  is  a  state  of  warfare ;  and  in  this  attack,  or 
father  series  of  attacks,   he  has  proved  himself  a 
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complete  literary  general.  He  had  borne  the  ii^icdts 
of  his  enemies  full  ten  years,  before  he  haizarded  a 
general  battle :  he  was  all  tibaC  while  climbing  the 
halis  of  Parnassus,  during  wMdi  he  could  not  forbear 
some  slight  sichtBiBhes ;  and  the  success  of  these 
showed  hifti  Ms  superior  strength,  aiid  thus  added 
confidence  to  his  courage.  He  was  now  seated  safely 
0ti  the  summit.  Besides,  he  had  obtained  what  m 
Mb  own  opinion  is  the  happiest  end  of  life,  tiie  Ime 
of  valuable  men :  and  the  next  felicity,  lier  dedaeres^ 
was  ^  to  get  rid  of  fools  and  scoimdrds ; '  to  which 
end,  after  having  by  severtal  affected  iharches  and 
counter-marches  broughtr  the  whole  army  of  them 
into  his  power,  t^  suddenly  fell  upon  them  with  a 
pen  as  irresi^Cible  as  the  sword  of  St.  Michael,  and 
made  an  universal  slaughter,  not  suffering  one  of 
them  to  escape  his  fiiiy. 

The  poem  made  it's  first  appearance,  as  a  masked 
battery,  in  Ireland;  nor  indeed  was  the  triumph  com- 
pleted without  the  assistance  of  the  writer'^  un- 
doubted second.  Dean  Swift,  to  whom  it  is  addressed,. 
The  latter  having  furnished  it  with  some  exquisitely- 
wrought  materials,  a  splendid  edition  was  printed  in 
London  in  1728.* 

*  This  edidon  was  presented  to  their  Majesties  by  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  who  probably  offered  at  the  same  time  to  procure  the^ 
author  a  pension :  bat  with  the  same  spirit,  with  which  he  had 
formerly  refused  an  offer  of  the  same  kind  made  by  Lord  Halifax, 
he  declined  the  obligation.  It  is,  also,  well  known  that  Mr.' 
Craggs,  in  1710,  gave  him  jbl  subscription  for  one  hundred 
pounds  in  the  South  Sea  Fund,  of  which  he  made  no  use. 

As  these  offers  were  undoubtedly  made  with  the  view  of  de- 
taching him  from  his  political  friends,  his  refusals  are  so  many* 
illustrious  proo&  of  his  steadiness.    Yet  he  declares,  in  a  lette/ 
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In  17399  with  equal  prudence  and  piety,  he  pur- 
chased an  annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  his  own 
and  his  mother's  life. 

The  same  year  likewise,  by  the  advice  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  he  turned  his  pen  to  subjects  of  ethics ; 
and  with  the  assistance  of  that  nobleman  (who  after* 
ward,  it  is  said,  ridiculed  him  for  having  advanced 
principles  at  variance  with  his  own,  and  of  which  he 
did  not  perceive  the  consequences)  commenced  his 
*  Essay  on  Man.'  *  "  Bid  Pope,"  says  Bolingbroke 
in  a  letter  to  Swift,  "  talk  to  you  of  the  workf  he 
is  about,  I  hope  in  good  earnest ;  it  is  a  fine  one,  and 
will  be  in  his  hands  an  originaL  His  sole  complaint 
is,  that  *  he  finds  it  too  easy  in  the  execution.'  This 
flatters  his  laziness.  It  flatters  my  judgement,  who 
always  thought  that,  universal  as  his  talents  are, 
this  is  eminently  and  peculiarly  his  above  all  the 

to  Swift,  that  *  he  had  personal  obligations,  which  he  would  ever 
preserve,  to  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  question.' 

*  This,  of  which  the  first  Thi^ee  parts  were  successively  pub» 
lished  anonymously  in  1733,  was  in  the  ensuing  year  completed 
by  a  Fourth,  and  avowed  by  the  author.  Faulty  and  puerile  as 
some  of  it's  lines  are,  and  imperfectly  as  he  is  now  known  to 
have  comprehended  his  subject,  yet  from  his  extraordinary 
powers  of  managing  ai^umentation  in  verse,  and  alternately 
compressing  his  thoughts  in  clauses  of  the  most  energetic  brevity, 
and  expanding  them  into  passages  fraught  with  every  <poetic 
ornament,  the  Essayist  on  Man  must  always  stand  in  the  first 
class  of  ethical  poets. 

f  **  The  work  he  speaks  of  with  such  abundant  partiality  is,  a 
system  of  ethics,  in  the  Horatian  way/'     (Pope's  *  Letters  to 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  we  see  the  general  aim,  which  he  wished 
might  be  attributed  to  this  work :  ^M  am  ^ust  now  writing,  or 
rather  planning,  a  book,  to  bring  mankind  to  look  upon  this  life 
with  comfort  and  pleasure,  and  put  morality  in  good  humour. 
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writers  I  know,  living  or  dead;  I  do  not  except 
Horace.** 

"  This  subject  was  exactly  suited  to  his  genius ;'  he 
found  the  performance  unexpectedly  easy ;  and  he, 
therefore,  ^njdoyed  his  leisure  hours  upon  a  similar 
plan  in  his  *  Ethic  Epistles,'  which  came  out  sepa- 
rately in  the  course  of  the  two  following  yeai*s. 
Against  the  fourth  of  these  Epistles,  addressed  to 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  upon  Taste,  a  loud  clamor  was 
raised ;  and  the  character  of  Timon  contained  in  it, 
more  particularly,  gave  great  offence.  The  Duke  of 
Chandos,  the  hospitable  proprietor  of  the  magnifi- 
cent seat  of  Cannons,  it  is  said,  addressed  the  writer, 
who  had  often  partaken  of  his  courtesy,  in  a  manner 
which  convinced  him  that  he  ought  to  have  confined 
himself  to  fictitious  characters.  Pope's  exculpatory 
apology  was  accepted  by-  his  justly-offended  host^ 
and-— disbelieved. 

All  this  whijle,  the  Epistle  sold  so  rapidly,  that 
it  had  reached  a  third  edition:  upon  which  he 
published  a  letter  to  Lord  Burlington,  in  the  March 
following ;  expressing  his  resentment  of  the  charge, 
which  (he  says)  *  through  malice  or  mistake  still  con- 
tinued,' disavowing  any  design  against  the  Duke, 
paying  him  several  high  compliments,  and  subjoin- 
ing ;  '**  Certainly  the  writer  deserved  more  candor, 
even  in  those  who  know  him  not,  than  to  promote  a 
report,  which  in  regard  to  that  noble  person  was  im- 
pertinent, in  regard  to  me  villainous."  He  concludes 
with  threatening  to  make  use  of  real  names,  hot  fa- 
bricated ones,  in  his  ensuing  works ;  and,  accordingly, 
he  thenceforward  let  loose  the  whole  fiify  of  his  sati- 
rical rage  against  his  adversaries  both  in  prose  and 
verse. 

VOL.  V.  2  G 
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Iti  his  ^  Imitation  c^  the  First  Satire  of  Horac^V 
Second  Book,'  he  had  described  Lchx[  Hervey  ♦  midl 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  f  so  chanu^tc^tkally 
under  the  names  of  Lc»rd  Fanny  tod  Sapphcp,  t)iat 
they  hot  only  took  up  the  smne  weapons  ag8iii0t  Imn 
•  in  return,  but  vindictively  used  all  their  inta*est 
among  the  nobility,  and  even  with  the  Kitig  and 
Queen,  to  effect  his*,  rain.  Of  this  last  injury  he 
complomed  the  most  heavily.:  and  the  letter^  which 
he  wrote  in  reply^  was;  shown  to  her  M^jerty  as  socm 
as  it  was  finished.  X 

*  His  prose  letter  to  the  same  noblemaa  Warton  calls,  ^  a 
master-piece  of  invective.' 

f  With  this  lady  he  had  become  acquainted,  iioon  after  his  re* 
moval  to  Twickenham;  he  haci  addressed  her  (without  excititig 
much  of  her  dldrm^  either  fis  to  danger  er  scandal)  in  the  strain 
of  a  Ibver»  and  not  only  corresponded  with  her  while  abroad 
from  1716  to  1718y  but  maintained  also  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
'her  for  some  time  ailer  her  return.  If  he  intended  his  *  Sappho' 
for  her  Ladyship-^nd  who  now  doubts  it  ?  a  grosser  and  more 
unmanly  insult  was  never  ofiered  to  one  of  the  sex* 

Yet  he  retained  som^  feimde  frif^nds.  Of  t|i9,two  Mittm^Koiiml 
(sisters  of  a  Catholic  gentleman  near  Reading,  who  was  one  of 
his  correspondents)  the  handsomest,  Teresa,  seems  first  to  have 
attracted  his  particular  regard ;  but  Martha,  subsequently,  be- 
came his  intimate  confidante  and  coiiipahlon  through  life. 

%  The  Citieen,  says  Buffhead,  had  /«  declared  herJDtedtifiii 
(of  honouring  him  with  a  visit  at  Twickeahanw^  His  moUftr  wa» 
then  alive;  and  lest  the  visit  should  give  her  pain,  on  account  of 
the  danger  his  religious  principles  must  incur  by  an  intimacy 
with  the  court,  his*  piety  made  him  with  great  duty  and  humi- 
lity beg,  that  ^he  might  decline  this  honour.'  Some  yeftrs  after* 
ward,  his  mother  beb^  then  dead,  the  Prince  of  Wal^  cob« 
descended  to  pay  him  a  visit ;  when  Mr.  Pope  met  him  at  th^ 
water-side,  he  expressed  his  sense  of  the  honour  done  him  ii| 
very  proper  terms,  joined  with  the  nypst  dutiful  ejcpressions  of 
attachment/  On  which  the  Prince  said,  *•  It  is  very  well ;  bufb 
liow  shall  we  reconcile  your  love  to  a  Prince  with  your  profesM»d 
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jMtsr  th^^  he  c^tmuiedl  \mting  Satires  Jttfl  the 
ye^r  1739»  when  he  entertained  sonde  thoiightij  i)i 
undertaking  an  epic  poem ;  which,  howev^r,^ .he  never 
canned  injto  execut^^i*  hi  tte  Epilogm^^  h^  h9^  stiil;ed 
the  re^spn  pf  his  laying  (jlpwfi  hi^  tetiiicfll.pen:;  -fisbQ 
h4d  previously,  fissigned  the  cause  fpr  disQpntiBwns 
his  Movai  Essays,  in  a  letter  to  Dean  Swift :  ^^.I  am 
ab]fiost  at  the  eixd^  my  morals,  va$  I  have  been  Idi^ 
ago  of  my  wit:  laif  system  h  a  short  one/  and  my 
circle  narrow.  Imagination  has  no  limits ;  .thitt  is  a 
sphere,  in  which  you  may  move  on. to.  eternity :  but 
where  one  is  confined  to  truth,.or  (tospesdcmoreHk^ 
a  human  creature)  to  the  appearance)^  of  trutby  we 
sooa  find  the  shortness  of  ,6ur  tether/*     '. 

In  173!^  be  lo^t^his  amiable  friend  Gay,  whom  he 
loved  with. great  affection;  and  the  ensuing  year,  by 
a  still  heavier  stroke,  deprived  him  of  his.  mrotfaerl 
•  Heavjen  had  lent  h^  long,  however  (if  the  id  quod 
estdiu  may  he  ascribed  to. any. thing  mortal) : to.  her 
son  aiQid  the  poor ;  as  she  reached  the  very  advanced 
age  of  ninety  three*  **  Hip  fiUal  piety/'  says  Jcdm^ 
son»  /'  wa$  in  the  highest  degree  amiidUe  and.exem^ 
plary :  his  parents  had  the  happiness  of  living  titt  he 
was  at  the  summit  of  his  poj&tical  reputation,  till  h^ 
was*&t  ease  in  his  fortune,  and  withodt  A  rival  in. his 
fame  ;•  and  found  no  diminutiim^  of  his  respect  or 
tenderness.  Whatever  was  hi^  pride,  to  thpm  h6 
was  obedient ;  and  whatever  was  liis  irritability^  to 

.    ■  •  ■        .      >  .  '    .' 

indisposition  to  Kings,  since  Princes  will  be.  Kings  in  tiqoe  ? '' 
'*  Sire,**  replied  Pope,  **  I  consider  royalty  under  that  noble 
and  authorised  type  of  the  lion :  while  he  is  young,  and  before 
his  nails  are  grown,  he  may  be  approached  and  caressed  witH 
^ety^and  pleasure.'* 

2g? 
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them  he  was  gentle.  Life  has,  among  it's  soothing 
iand  quiet  comforts,  few  things  better  to  bestow  than 
such  a  son." 

In  the  interim,  several  of  his  familiar  letters  having 
stolen  into  the  world  without  his  privity,  he  published 
a  genuine  collection  of  them  in  quarto,  for  which  he 
received  subscriptions,  in'  1737.  The  surreptitious 
edition  is  said  to  have  been  accomplished  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  Pope  had.  held  a  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Cromwell,  whose  mistress  (the  celebrated 
Coiinna  of  that  day)  sold  some  of  the  poet's  epistles 
to  the  noted  piratical  book-dealer,  Edmund  Curll. 
These  Curll  showed  to  gentlemen,  with  whom  Pope 
had  likewise  corresponded,  and  thus  procured  firom 
them  the  communication  of  other  letters ;  as  they 
conceived,  he  must  with  the  writer's  concurrence  have 
been  put  in  possession  of  the  first.  •  ^ 

Upon  this  publication  Pope,  with  the  appearance  of 
great  resentment,  procured  the  editor  to  be  sum- 
moned before  the  House  of  Lords  for  breach  of  pri- 
vilege, there  being  (as  it  was  asserted)  some  letters 
from  noblemen  in  the  number;  although  there  is 
substantial  evidence  that  he  himself,  with  his  charac- 
teristical  crookedness  of  policy,  had  contrived  the 
plot,  through  the  medium  of  Worsdale  the  prmter, 
in  order  to  justify  his  own  subsequent  edition.  Ji'hese 
letters,  though  written  much  like  those  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  for  the  purpose  of  displajdng  himself  to  the 
public,  with  considerable  parade  of  sentiment  and  (in 
the  midst  of  all  their  elegance  and  sprightliness)  tainted 
by  occasional  affectation  and  artifice  of  expression, 
particularly  when  addressed  to  ladies,^  filled  the  na- 
tion, as  we  learn  from  Johnson,  with  praises  of  his 
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candor,  tenderness,  and  benevolence,  the  purity  of  his 
purposes,  and  the  fidelity  of  his  Mendship.  The  col- 
lection including  several  interesting  Epistles  from  his 
correspondents,*  formed  a  valuable  addition  to  English 
literature. 

In  1733,  he  published  his  ^  Epistle  to  Lord 
Bathurst,  on  the  Use  of  Riches,'  in  which  he  por- 
trays Kyrl,  "  the  Man  of  Ross : "  and,  in  the  year 
following,  his  *  Characters  of  Men ;  *  in  wbidi,  by  a 
most  unskilful  illustration  of  his .  favourite  theory,  the 
Ruling  Passion,  he  has  confounded  passions,  appetites, 
and  habits.  In  his  next  Epistle,  on  the  *  Characters 
of  Women^'  his  subsec^uait  insertion  of  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  under  the  name  of  Atossa,  formed  a 
disgraceful  parallel  to  his  ungrateful  attack  upon  his 
fiiend,  the  Duke  of  Chandos.  His  ^  Prologue  to  his 
Satires'  appeared  in  January,  1735,  about  a  month 
b^ore  the  death  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  to  whom  it  was 
i^ldressed;  a  man,  whose  buoyant  imagination  science 
had  not  encumbered,  whose  early  skill  society  had 
not  diminished,  amiable  and  useftd  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life,  and  neither  too  witty  nor  too  wise  to 
pray. 

In  1740,  he  republished  the  *  Poemata  Itdbrumy 
oAginally  given  to  the  world  by  Atterbury  f  in  1684, 
witft  some  additions ;  of  which,  however,  it  may  be 

*  Arbuthnot'fl,  eqi^cially,  are  compofled,  as  well  as  those  of 
Swift,  with  the  most  playful  ease  and  8iin|>lici^:  and  several  of 
BollDgbroke's  ai^d  Atterbury's  indicate  the  hand  of  a  master. 

f  In  the  title-page  designated,  '  Anonynfi  Cujusdam !  *  Could 
Pope  be  ignorant,  who  had  been  his  predecessor?  Or  had  nine 
years  (for  Atterbury  died  in  17S1 )  taught  him  to  forget,  or  to 
jvish  that  the  world  should  forget,  one  who  had  been  his  friend  f 
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doubted,  whefller  thej  coihpensajte  the  <»mssion  <Sf 
'tlie  Tery  daisical  preface:  About  the  same  time, 
ii£ewise,  on  the  isjuggesticni  of  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury and  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  he  published  his 
*  Donne's  Satires '  modernised. 

Honours  now  thickened  round  him:  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  himself,  though  not  insensible  to 
his  political  character  as  ofqx)sed  to  that  of  his 
father^s.  miniiErters;  dined  at  his  house.  Thus  sti- 
mulated, he  wrote  his  two  last  satires,  *  Seventeen 
Hundml  and  Thirty  Eight,'  which  are  distinguished 
{m  might  be  ^pccted)  by  their  party-severity. 

The  ill  state  oi  his  health  about  this  Hme  fi:e- 
quently  drawing  him  to  Baih,  he  could  not  long  re-* 
main  unknown  to  M^r.  Allen,  #ho  resided  at  Prior 
Paxk  ne^  that  place,  and  had  been  highly  delighted 
!gr  his  *  Letters.-  ♦  The  result'  of  their  intercourse 
was  his  introduction  to  Warburtoh,  subsequently 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  who  had  written  Comment- 
aries upon^  the  f  Art  of  Criticism,'  and  the  ^  Essay 
<m  Man-*  f 

♦  This  gentleman,  the  Allworthy  of  Fielding's  Tom  Jones, 
had  even  offered  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  new  edition :  but 
Pope  had  too  often  tasted  the  sweets  of  subscription,  to  be  sa- 
t||[ed  w|^  p^r^  i|id^p!ij[iity  flrom  lois. 

.f .  In  both  he  ^tected  ^  9rder  and  GQnne:Kion,  whic|(  had 
escaped  the  observation  of  Addison,  and  bad  not  (it  is  even 
said)  entered  into  the  contemplation  of  the  author  himself.  For 
Ibift  uf(eful  sagacity,',  he  was  abundwotly  remunerated  by  wha( 
Fope  procured  for  hioi  in  return ;  the  ftiepdship  of  Mr.  Murray 
(afJ^nraiKd  I^ord  Mansfield)  through  whose  intero^t  he  became 
p^Ohec  ^  Lia€OlQ'#  Ion  and  ^  that  followed,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Alif  i>»  trbo  gBivfi^  hko  bu^  oiece  and  his  estate.  • 

:  P/.  Hv^  lSimti^9il4&tter  to  Mr;  Boswell,  states  (on  the  au- 
thority q^ImA  H^x^i)  llut  M  (be  *  Bssay  on  Man  *  was  origi- 


One  complaint  against  the  latter  weafk  wasj  it^s 
obscurity ;  and  with  thid  it  had  been  charged  evea 
hy  his  aeute  friend,  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick'^  Bdt 
it  laboured,  also,  und^  a  heavier  imputation :  the 
author  was  charged  with  having  inculcated  the  prin- 
ciples of  d^sm ;  ani|  a  French  translation  by  the 
Abb6  Resnel  having  appeared  at  Paris  in  17^ 
M.  Orousaa,  a  German  Professor,  severdiy  animatiU 
verted  upon  it  as  a  direct  system  of  fatalism.  Against 
this  objeciUHr  Warburton  first  esitered  the  lists,  in  his 
Commentary ;  and  Pope,  in  a  lettar  to  him  upon  the 
occiision,  acknowledges  the  obscurity  of  his  piece : 
^  You  have  mad^  my  system  as  dear  as  I  ought  to 
have  done,  and  could  not ;   you  understand  me  ^ 


nally  composed  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  most  elegant  prose,  and 
«that  Pepe  did  no  more  than  put  it  into  most  beautiful  verse/^  Lord 
Bathursty  likewise,  ^ther  informed  hipo,  *  that  he  knew  Pope  im^ 
derstood  the  Iliad  in  the  original :  for  part  of  it  was  translated  at 
his  own  seat;  and  in  the  mornings,  when  they  assembled  at 
breakfast,  the  poet  used  frequently  to  repeat  with  great  rapture 
the  Greek  lines  which  he  had  been  translating,  and  then  to  give 
fhem  his  version  and  to  compare  Iheia  together.'  {Li/e  ijf 
Johnson^  iii.  198,  199.) 

Bishop  Law,  in  his  preface'to  Archbishop  King's  *  Essay  on 
the  Origin  of  Evil,'  more  indirectly  indeed,  confirms  the  formed 
of  the  two  above-mentioned  feets.  From  that  fact,  and  thesuh^ 
sequent  friendship  of  Pope  and  Warburton,  perhaps  Boting^ 
brokers  perpetual  hostility  to  the  bard,  or  rather  to  his  ashed,  may 
be  explained^  The  Bubtile  suggestions  6f  the  powerful  €om<' 
mentator  had  purged  the  <  Essay '  from  many  of  the  objections- 
able  principles  of  the  noble  philosophisty  and  had  re-established 
the  faith  of  it's  author,  which  had  been  shaken  by  his-Lorcbfaqy; 
Warburton  had,  likewise,  committed  to  paper  some  very  free  stric* 
tures  upon  the  *  Letters  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  History/  with* 
out  knowing  who  was  the  writer.  Th^sa  Pope  transmuted  to  Bo* 
lingbroke.  On  the  subsequent  meeting  of  the  two  aatagcxiisti, 
the  latter  dissembled :  but  they  were  born  to  hate  each  other. 
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well  as  I.do  myself,  but  you  express  me  better  than 
I  express  myself.''  In  a  subsequent  coi]^mumcation» 
he .  goes  still  farther :  "  You  understand  my  work 
better  than  I  do  myself."  * ,  ^ 

The  Commentary,  thus  approved^  was  appended 
to  a  new  edition  of  the  Essay  in  1740.  Pope  de,- 
sired  Warburton,  likewise,  to  procure  a  good  version 
of  the  *  Essay,  on  Man '  into  Latin  prose,  which  was 
begun  by  a  gentleman  of  Cambridge ;  but  a  speci- 
men,.  which  was  sent  to  the  poet,  not  giving  satisfac- 
tion, the  design  was  laid  aside. 

At  the  instance  of  his  reverend  Commentator,  f 
also,  he  added  a  fourth  book  to  the  Dunciad;  which 
was  printed  separately,  in  1742. 

Both  in  his  ^  Epistle  to  Dr  Arbuthnot,'  and  in 
the  *  Dundad,'  he  had  attacked  ,  Cibber  with  great 
acrimony.  Cibber,  who  knew  his  irritalnlity,  in  a 
bitter  pamphlet  told  some  ludicrous  stories  of  his 
assailant.  In  consequence  of  this,  in  a  new  edition 
of  the  latter  poem  he  was  seated  on  the  throne  of 
Dulness  in  the  stead  of  Theobald,  Uiifortunately, 
the  two  heroes  were  of  opposite  characters ;  ^nd  as 

*  From  these  acknowledgements  it  appears  that  Boling- 
broke,  who  confessedly  furnished  the, m$itter  of  the  ^  Essay,'  had 
put  more  into  the  poet's  head  than  he  was  able  perfectly  to  com- 
prehend.   

t  About  this  period  the  two  firiends  visited  Oxford  together, 
where  Mr.  Pope  had  the  offer  of  a  doctor's  degree  .in  law: 
which,  however^  he  thought  proper  to  decline.:  A  similar  ofipr 
to  his  fellow-trav.eller,  of  a  doctor's  degree  in  divinity,  was 
received  in  a  very  different  manner;.  But. it  proved  tO:be  a  mere 
compliment,  those  ;who  made:  it  having  enronepusly  imagined^ 
that;one  of  them  would  not  choose  to  receive  such  a  compliment 
without  the. other;  so  that,  when  the  Congregation  met  fot  the 
purpose,  the. gcace  (to  Warburton's  deep  annoyance). passed  in 
the.  negative. 
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Pope  was  unwilling  to  cancel  what  he'  had  already 
written,'  he  left  to  the  new  monarch  the  unsuitable 
accompaniment  of  old  books,  cold  pedantry,  and 
sluggish  pertinacity,  which  had  so  happily  charac- 
terised the  old  one.  This  disturbed  the  to  tt^ittov  g$ 
the  whole  fiction,  and  the  result  was,  a  poetical  chi- 
maETa.  Cibber  however,  anxious  only  for  present 
annoyance,  and  indifferent  to  fiiture  fame,  retaliated 
by  fi  second  pamphlet.  With  his  inimitable  gaietide 
costfr  (for  by  his  innocent  egotism,  and  strcmjg  animal 
spirits,  he  was  carried  to  the  verge  of  ninety  five)  and 
with  the  honest  simplicity  of  truth,  though  wrestling 
with  one  of  celestial  race,  he  came  off  apparently  victor, 
llenceforward  under  the  oppression  of  a  severe 
asthma,  declining  in  strength  and  drooping  in  spirits, 
he  laid  aside  his  projects  of  new  works  (including  an 
epic  poem,  on  the  arrival  of  Brutus  in  England)  and 
employed  himself  chiefly  in  revision.  Among  the 
Mends,  whose  visits  consoled  his  infirmities.  Lord 
Bolingbroke*  was  one  of  the  most  assiduous  and 
affectionate.  By  Miss  Blount,  to  whom  notwith- 
standing he  left  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  for 
her  life,  he  was  unfeelingly  neglected. 

*  This  friendship  he  justly  forfeited,  after  he  was  no  longer 
sensible,  however,  to  it^s  loss.  Having  been  requested  by  his 
nob|e  acquaintance  to  procure  the  iippression  of  a  very  few 
copies  of  his  ^  Patriot  King,'  he  had  ordered  to  be  thrown  off  and 
retained  in  secret  the  large  number  of  1500,  which  on  Pope's 
death  the  printer  honestly  transmitted  to  the  right  owner  1  Bo- 
lingbroke consigned  them  all  to  the  flames,  and  employed  Mallet, 
another  friend  of  Pope,  to  expose  this  shameful  breach  of  trust 
to  the  public.  Even  Warburtoti,  whose  attachment  perhaps  had 
now  cooled  a  little,  only  endeavoured  to  extenuate  the  offence: 
and  he  w^s  ^dressed,  in  consequence  of  the  audacity  of  the 
attempt,  in  a  *  Letter  to  the  most  Impudent  Man  Living.' 
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During  his  last  illness,  he  comidauied  of  '  si^ng 
things  as  through  a  curtoiii ; '  and  lamented^  a^  his 
greatest  inconvenience,  Ms  inability  to  think.  VfKm 
the  suggestion  of  Hooke  the  historian,  a  convert  to 
Popery,  he  received  the  sacrament  itom  a  Romish 
jMiest.* 

He  had,  throughout  his  life,  been  the  victim  of  a 
severe  head-ach.f  This  complaint,  to  which  his 
mother  likewise  had  always  been  subject,  was  now 
greatly  increased  by  his  other  ailntents ;  and  under 
their  joint  attack  he  expired,  May  80,  1744,  in  the 
fifty  stKth  year  of  his  age. 

His  body  was  deposited,  pursuant  to  his  own  re- 
quest, in  the  same  vault  with  those  of  his  parents, 
to  whose  memory  he  had  erected  a  monument,  witii 
an  inscription  written  by  himself: 

D.  O.  M. 

Alexandra  Pope^  viro  innocuOf  probot  pio^ 

Qbti  vixit  an,  75,  ob,  1717.    "" 

Et  Edith0g  coffjugi,  inculpabiUs  pientissima, 

Qua  vixU  an.  93,  o(.  }733.^ 

ParenHbus  bene  merentibus 

Filiusjecit. 

Et  sibi.     Obiit  an,  <1744.)  ataiis  (56). 

Not  long  before  his  death  he  made  his  will,  |. in 
which  he  bequeathed  his  papers  to  Lord  Bolingbroke» 

^  Though  pressed  by  Atterbuty,  he  *had  never  chosen  to 
declare  a  change  of  reh'gion:  whether  through  indifference  to 
forms,  or  from  a  reluctance  to  give  his  mother  pain. 

f  Upon  this  subject  an  elegant  epigram  was  written : 

^  Immortal  Jove  thus  felt  an  equal  pain, 
And  Wisdom's  Goddess  issued  from  bis  brain.' 

:|:  Lord  Bathurst,  Lord  Marchmont,  Mr.  Murray,  and  Mr* 
iLrbutboot  w^re  his  executors. 
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and  failing  him  to  Lord  Marchmont;  to  Dr.  War- 
burton'  the  property  of  such  of  Ms- works  already 
printed,  as  he  had  written  or  should  write  Contf- 
mei^taries  upon,  and  which  had  not  been  otherwise 
digposecL  of  (with  the  sole  condition,  that  they  should 
Republished  without  subsequent  alterations);  his  pic- 
tures and  statues,  with  some  of  his  favourite  books, 
among  his  noble  friends;  provision  for  his  favourite 
•domestics ;  and  to  Mr.  Allen,^  in  afii^ted  repa3rment 
of  all  his  kindness,  a  legacy  of  150/.!  which  that 
gentleman  accepted,  and  gave  to  the  Bath  Hospital. 

^*  I  own,"  says  he  in  a  letter  to  Warburton,  *•  the 
late  encroachments  upon  my  constitution  make  me 
willing  to  see  the  end  of  all  &rther  care  about  me,  or 
my  works.  I  would  rest  for  the  one,  in  a  full  resig- 
nation of  my  being  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  Father 
of  all  Mercies ;  and  for  the  other,  though  ipdeed  k 
trifle,  yet  a  trifle  may  be  some  example,  I  would 
commit  them  to  the  candor  of  a  sensible  and  reflect- 
ing judge,  rather  than  to  the  malice  of  every  short- 
sighted and  malevolent  critic,  or  inadvertent  and 
censorious  reader ;  and  no  head  can  set  them  in  so 
clear  a  light,  or  so  well  turn  their  best  side  to  thte 
day,  as  your  own.''  In  discharge  of  this  trust, 
Warburton  gave  a  complete  edition,  in  1751,  of  all 
his  works  (with  the  exception  of  his  Homer)  in  nin^ 

*  Allen  had  offended  the  haughty  Miss  Blount,  by  refusing  her 
his  carriage  to  the  Catholic  chapel.  This,  as  he  was  then  Mayor 
of  Bath,  he  stated,  *  could  not  without  impropriety  be  seen  at 
the  door  of  a  place  of  wprship,  which  his  office  might  requure 
him  to  suppress.'  She  complained  to  Pope  on  the  occasion,  and 
not  satisfied  with  making  him  abruptly  leave  the  house,  refused 
to  accept  from  him  any  liegacy,  unless  he  lefl  the  world  with  a 
formal  disavowal  of  all  obligation  to  Mr.  Allen.  Pope  meanly 
submitted  to  poUute  his  will  with  female  resentmentf 
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volumes  octavo,  executed  in  such  a  manner  as,  he 
was  persuaded,  would  have  been  to  the  author^s  entire 
satisfaction.^ 

"  If  we  may  judge  of  him  (says  Lord  Orrery)  by 
his  works,  his  chief  aim,  was  to  be^esteemed  a  man 
of  virtue.  His  letters  are  written  in  that  stile :  his 
last  vcdumes  are  all  of  the  moral  kind;  he  has  avoided 
trifles,  and  consequently  has  escaped  a  rock,  which 
has  proved  very  injurious  to  Dr,  Swift's  reputation. 
:He  has  given  his  imagination  full  scope,  and  yet  has 
preserved  a  perpetual  guard  upon  his  conduct.  The 
constitution  of  his  body  and  mind  might  really  incline 
him  to  the  habits  of  caution  and  reserve :  the  treat- 
ment, which  he  met  with  afterward  from  an  innu- 
merable  tribe  of  adversaries,  confirmed  this  habit, 
and  made  him  slow;er  than  the  Dean  in  {H'onoundng 
his  judgement  upon  parsons  and  things.  His  prose^ 
writings  are  little  less  harmonious  than  his  verse ; 
and  his  voice,  in  common  conversation,  was  so  natu- 
rally musical,  that  I  remember  honest  Tom  Southern 
used  to  call  him  the  *  Little  Nightingale.'  His 
manners  were  easy,  delicate,  and  engaging ; .  and  he 
treated  his  friends  with  a  poUteness  tiiat  charmed, 

'  •  *  .  •       • 

*  How  far,  however,  his  editorial  privilege  of  writing  notes 
extended,  is  only  known  .to  bimself.  Many  indeed,  inserted  in 
the  first  edition,  were  left  out  in  the  second ;  but  many  likewise 
were  retained,  which  convey  severe  reflexions  upon  the  poet^s 
dearest  friends.    These  have  not  escaped  deserved  censure. 

Another  edition,  by  Owen  Ruffhead,  with  an  account  of  his 
Life  and  observations  upon  his  compositions,  appeared  in  5  vols. 
4to.  in  1769. .  Others  were  announced  by  Gilbert  Wakefield, 
and  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  whose  *  Essay  on  the  Genius  and 
Writings  of  Pope'  (2  vols.  8vq.  1762, 1782)  abounds  with  taste 
and  learning ;  and  the  latest  was  published  in  ten  volumes  Svq. 
by  the  Rev,  W.  L.  Bowles,  in  1806. 
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and  a  generosity  that  was  much  to  his  honour. 
Every  guest  was  made  happy  within  his  doors,  plea- 
sure dwelt  under  his  roof,  and  elegance  presided  at 
his  table."  - 

In  person  protuberant  both  behind  and  before,  he 
was  so  low  of  stature,  that  in  order  to  bring  him  on 
a  level  with  common  tables,  it  was  necessary  to  raise 
his  seat.     But  his  face  was  animated,  and  his  eye 
remarkably  piercing.     As  he  could  scarcely,  from  the 
contraction  of  one  side  and  general  feebleness  of  frame, 
hold  himself  upright  without  support,  he  very  par-' 
donably  used   stays.     Under  a  coarse  linen   shirt, 
with  fine  sleeves,  he  wore  a  ftir  doublet;  and,  to 
enlarge  the  bulk  of  his  legs,  had  three  pair  of  stock- 
ings, which  (as  he  could  neither  dress,  nor  undress, 
himself)  were  drawn  on  and  off  by  his  maid.    Sickly, 
fretfril,  and  imjmtient,  he  was  extremely  troublesome 
to  the  servants  of  those  whom  he  visited ;  but  he 
compensated  their  kindness  by  pecuniary  rewards.' 
When  he  felt  drowsy,  a  sense  of  propriety  did  not 
restrain  him  from  nodding  in  company :  he  once,  in- 
deed, slumbered  at  his  own  table,  while  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  talking  of  poetry.    In  eating,   he  was 
both  dainty  and  voracious ;  but  it  does  not  appear, 
that  he  was  addicted  to  wine.     At  home,  he  was  at 
some  times  so  frugal,  that  he  would  limit  a  couple  of 
guests  to  a  pint  of  wine;  though  at  others,  professing 
to  give  a  splendid  entertainment,  he  would  display 
great  taste  and  magnificence.   His  love  of  money  was 
rather  eagerness  to  gain,  than  soUdtude  to  keep:  for 
he  lent  a  considerable  sum  to  Dodsley,  to  enable  him 
to  open  a  shop,    subscribed  handsomely  to  Savage, 
and  bestowed  large  sums  in  charity.     Tod  early  sus- 
ceptible  and  too  16ng  retentive  of  offence,  open  tc 
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flattery  and  studious  of  revenge,  peevish  in  temper, 
and  petty  in  contrivance  (which  may  {Hincipally  be 
ascribed,  perhaps,  to  constitutional  debility)  he  must 
have  had  a  powerful  overbalance  of  virtues,  to  be 
so  much  beloved  during  his  life,  and  so  affection- 
ately regretted  after  his  death.  BoUngbrc^e  himself 
affimied,  *  He  had  never  known  a  man,  who  had  so 
tender  a  heart  for  his  particular  friends,  or  more 
general  friendship  fbr  mankind.' 

Of  his  intellectual  character  the  fundamenl^al  prm-^ 
dple  is  good  sense,  a  prompt  and  intuitive  perception 
of  consonance  and  propriety.  As  a  poet,  while  it  is 
allowed  that  he  does  not  abound  in  invention^  he  must 
be  admitted  to  excel  in  the  other  great  constituent 
qualities  of  harmonious  versification,  imagery  and 
splendor  of  diction,  and  the  talent  of  vivifying  and 
brightening  every  subject  which  he  toucli^.  Ta 
assist  these  powers,  he  possessed  singular  strength  an^ 
exactness  of  memory  improved  by  indefatigable  in-^ 
d^stry,  and  he  had  acquired  and  thoroughly  (Ugested 
a  vast  aggregate  of  various  kin^  of  knowledge.  His 
productions,  indeed,  form  a  school  of  English  Poetry-.  . 

The  Teader  wiD  be  glad  to  peruse,  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  a  parallel  between  Pope  and  his.  grpat 
master  Dryden ;  a  composition  every  way  worthy  of 
it's  subject,  and  which  could  scarcely  by  any  other 
pen  have  been  suppUed: 

*  IntjBgrity  of  .understanding  and  nicety  of  discern-^ 
ment  were  not  allotted  in  a  less  propc^lion  to  Dry- 
den, than  to  Pope.  The  rectitude  of  Dryden's  mind- 
was  sufficiently  shown  by  the  dismission  of  his  poetio^^ 
prejudices,  ^  and  the  rejection  of  unnatural  thoughts 
and  rugged  numbers.  But  Dryden  never  desired  to 
apply  ajl  the  Judgement  that  he  had     IJe  wrote^ 
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and  profe^aqd  io  wiite,  merely  fot,  the  people ;  and| 
when  he  plea^  other^^  he  confuted-  hisisell  Pope 
was^  not  conteict  to  si^fy :  lie  desired  to  excel ;  and, 
therefor^  always  endedvoufed  to  do  his  bestv  lie 
did  no€  CQUDrt;the  candor,  but  dared  the  ^p^psaent^ 
of  his  reader ;  aiid»  expecting  no  indidgence  from 
otters>  he  showed  none  to  14mid£  For  this  reason^ 
he  kept  his  piece?  kragiB^hls  hands,  while  he  con-^ 
sidered  and  reconsidered  thetn.  It  will  seldom  be 
f (^1^  tjjmt  he  altered^  withput  adding  cleamess,  de-: 
g^lSkce^  4iid ; yigoiir.  Pope  had,  perhaps,  the  judge^ 
m^t  of  Dryden ;  bnt  Dryden,  certainly,  wanted  the 
diligence  of  Pope. 

.  >  In  acquired  knowledge,  the  superiority  must  be 
showed  to  Dry deiKj, .  whose  education  was  more  scho- 
lastic. His  mii)[d  had  a  larger  range,  and  he  collects 
his  iix^ges  and  iUiistrations  &om  a  more  extensive 
dfgu^erenee  of  science^  Dryden  knew  more  of 
mm^  M  bi^  general  nature^  and  Pope  in  his  local 
manners,  y  The  notions  of  Dryden  were  formed  by  a 
coinprehensiye  speculation,  and  those  of  Pope  by 
Uiiiiut^.  attention.  There  is  more  dignity  in  the 
knowledge  of  Dryden,  and  more  certainty  in  that  of 
Pc^.    . 

*  IRoetry  was  not  the  sole  praise  of  either,  for  both 
exqdi^  likewise^  in  prose :  but  Pope  did  not  borrow 
his  prose  from  his  predecessors.  The  stile  of  Dryden 
|s  capricious  and  varied;  that  of  Pope  is  cautious  and 
uniform.  Dryden  observes  the  motions  of  his  own 
mind;  Pope  constrains  his  mind  to  his  own  rules  of 
composition.  Dryden  is  sometimes  vehement  and 
rapid ;  Pope  is  always  sniooth,  uniform,  and  gentle. 
Dryden's  page  Ls  a  natural  field,  rising  into  inequa-r 
litie$>  and  divemfied  by  the  varied  exuberance  of 
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abundant  vegetation ;  Pope's  is  a  velvet  lawn,  shaven 
by  the  scythe  and  levelled  by  the  roller. 

^  Of  genius,  that  power  which  constitutes  a  poet» 
that  quality  without  which  Judgement  is  cold  and 
Jcnowledge  is  inert,  that  energy  which  collect^  com- 
bines, amplifies,  and  animates,  the  superiority  must 
with  some  hesitation  be  allowed  to  Dryden.  It  is  not 
to  be  inferred,  that  of  this  poetical  vigour  Pope  had 
only  a  little,  because  Dryden  had  more  :  for  every 
other  writer,  since  Milton,  must  give  place  to  J*ope ; 
and  even  of  Dryden  it  must  be  said,  that  *  if  he  has 
brighter  paragraphs,  he  has  not  better  poems.'  I^- 
den's  performances  were  always  hasty ;  either  exdted 
by  some  external  occasion,  or  extorted  by  some  do- 
mestic necessity :  he  composed  without  consideration, 
and  published  without  correction.  What  his  mind 
could  supply  at  call,  or  gather  in  one  excursion,  was 
all  that  he  sought,  and  all  that  he  gave.  The  dilatory 
caution  of  Pope  enabled  him  to  condense  his  senti- 
ments, to  multiply  his  images,  and  to  acciunulate  aU 
that  study  might  produce,  or  that  chance  might  sup- 
ply. If  the  flights  of  Diyden  therefore  are  higher. 
Pope  continues  longer  on  the  wing.  If  of  Drydai's 
fire  the  blaze  is  brighter,  of  Pope's  the  heat  is  more 
regular  and  constant.  Dryden  often  surpasses  ex- 
pectation, and  Pope  never  falls  below  it.  Dryden  is 
read  with  frequent  astonishment,  and  Pope  with 
perpetual  delight.  ^ 
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[1667—1745:] 


Of  eight  pens,  which  have  been  contemporaneouslf 
or  successively  employed  upon  the  life,  writings,'  and 
character  of  {his  illustrious  man,  only  those  of  Lord 
Orrery,  Mr.  T.'  Sheridan,  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  arid  Dr. 
Johnson  rise  to  the  dignity  of  biography.  Dr.  De* 
lany,  'Mr.  Deane  Swift,  and  Mr.  Berkeley  must  be 
regarded  as  mere  apologists ;  and  Mrs.  Pilkington,  as 
a  retailer  simply  of  interesting  anecdotes. 
'  Jonathan  Swift,  the  posthumous  son  of  Mr.  Jona* 
than  Swift  f  an  attorney,  was  bom  at  Dublin,  No- 


•  Authorities.  Lord  Orrery,  Mr,  T*  Sheridan,  Dr.  Hawkea* 
worth,  Dri  Johnson,  Dr.  Delany,  and  Mrs.  Pilkington. 

f  .Though  his  j&mily  was  an  ancient  one  in  Yorkshire,  and 
pyen  boasted. a  Viscount  (Carlingford,  created  by  Charles  I.  in 
1627)  among  it's  ancestry,  he  himself  has  been  the  hendd,  as 
Lord  Orrery  observes,  to  blazon  the  dignity  of  their  coat.  To 
a  similar  purport  Gibbon  has  remarked,  that  **  the  *  Fairy 
Queen '  is  the  richest  jewel  in  the  coronet  of  the  Spencers»"  -  Hk 
plttemal'graod&ther,  Vicariof  Goodrich  in  Herefordshire,  mar* 
•ried  tbeaunt'of  Biyden,  andby^her  had  ten  sons  and  thv^e 
or  four  daughters.  Of  those  sons  six-vunrived  him,  Godwin, 
Thomas,  Dryden,  William,  Jonathan,  imd  Adam.  They 
neem  to  have  courted  poetical  affinity.  Thomas,  mho  to^ 
orders,  married  the  daughter  of  Davenant :  Godwin  marrial 
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vember  80,  1667-  His  mother,  of  the  Leicestershire 
family  of  Heyrick,  was  left  in  distressed  drcumstances, 
having  for  her  whole  support  only  an  annuity  of  20/. 
Grief,  apd  a  bad  state  of  health,  prevented  her  from 
suckling  him ;  9p4  wk^n  be  wa9  ^bqut  a  year 
old,  the  nurse  to  whose  care  he  had  been  com- 
mitted being  obliged  to  visit  a  sick  relation  at 
Whitehaven,  and  feelmg  herself  unwilUng  to  part 
with  him,  conveyed  h^n  on  shipboard  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  mother  or  rektions,  and  kept  him 
with  her*  during  the  three  years  which  she  spent  at 

TETOVO,  tlus  circumstance  mapay  of  his  fri^ivdi$  iga^ 
gined  hini  to  be  a  native  of  England ;  whil^  Qther9 
T^^arded  him  ^  the  natural  son  of  Sir  William  Temple. 
Neither  of  these  suggestions,  however,  can  be  true ; 
^  9}thQugh  in  his  ac^pry  moods,  when  he  w«s  pro^ 
yoked  at  the  ingratitude  o£  the  Irish^  he  was  &e* 
quently  hea^  to  exdaim,  **  I  am  not  of  this  vil^ 
country ;  I  am  an  Englishman :"  in  his  cooler  ho^irs, 
1^  neyer  depied  his  extraction*  On  the  contrary^  Im 
frequently  pointed  out  the  house  where  he  was  bom. 
The  notion  concer^png  his  ijAegitimacy  is  equally 
false.  ^  WilU^  Temple  was  employed  ^  a  nu- 
Biat^  abroad  from  1665  to  1670 ;  so  th^t  Swift's 
mother,  who  never  orassed  the  sea  e&cept  from 
England  tp  Ireland*  QQuld  not  possibly  luive  htuJL  any 

mPfeffo&MfA  9Af  of  bii  foiiF  wirea  9iia0i  a  sdalKm  to  tke  oU 
MaicbioafiiB  of  Onnopd,  upon  which  accpont  the  DiMce  mad^ 
kim  hit  Attoniey  Gcinerai  iti  the  covuniy  cf  Tippei«ry.  The 
giber  fimr  mnw  attonMji*. 

*  The.iOMdaflbolioi)  led  her  to  teaoh  himeo  <^efali]r,  diat 
befive  he  «M  five  yei^  eU,  lie  eeii)d  ^6a4«&y  chapter  in  tlie 
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{iersonal  interdmrse  with  him»  till  some  years  aftei- 
her  scm's  birth. 

The  care  of  his  education  was  undertaken  bjr  his 
uiicle  Mr.  Godwin  Swift,  ah  eminent  barrister,  Who 
(though  he  bad  children  of  his.  own)  received  his 
mother,^  l&ewise,  and  his  infaiit  »ster  under  his  pro^ 
tection,  and  thus  became  a  guaniian  to  the  wbofe 
family.  This  gentleman,  when  his  nephew  wa$  six 
yeai^s  of  age,  sent  him  to  school  at  Kilkenny; 
and  eight  years  afterward,  entered  him,  witii  a 
small  sdlowance  however,  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin^ 
imder  the  tuition  of  Mr.  St.  Ashe,  a  scholar  of 
consSiderable  science.  There  Swift  lived  in  perfect 
inegularity,  and  m  an  entire  obedience  to'  the  statutes! 
but  the  moroseness  of  his  temper,  exasperated  by  the 
penuriousiiess  of  his  eldest  uncle,  and  the  total  neg* 
leet  of  the  rest,  rendered  him  generally  unaccept- 
able to  his  companions;  so  that  he  was  little  ve^ 
garded,  and  less  beloved.  Neither  were  the  acade* 
mical'ex^xises  agreeable  to  his  genius.  Logic  end 
M^aphysiics  he  held  in  the  utmost  eontempt;  and^ 
if  he  paid  some  slight  attention  to  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy,  it  was  chiiefly  hr  the  purpose 
of  turning  them'  into  ridicule. 

His  favourite  studies  were  History  and  Poetry,  in 
which  he  made  a  great  progress.  To  other  branqnes 
of  science  he  had  so  little  applied,  that  when  he  ap- 
peared at  the  usual  period  as  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  B.  A.,  he  was  set  aside  on  account  of  in^ 
sufiici^ncy;  and  at  last  obtained  his  admission  ^jDe- 
ciali  gratid,  a  phrase  which  in  the  University  of 

f  She  subsequently '  quitted  his  family^  ani  retired  to  Lei« 
ceater,  wher^  Ae  £Miad  support  fhim  her  ovm. 

2  H  2  '^ 
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Dublin  implies  the  highest  reproach.  Fired  with 
indignation  at  this  treatment,  he  resolved  to .  pursue 
his  studies  at  Oxford.  He  did  not  however  imme- 
diatelf  migrate,  but  continued  in  his  original  society 
for  two  or  three  additional  years,  when  Jie  was 
admitted  ad  eundem  in  the  English  University,  >  and 
entering  .himself  of  Hart  Hall  (now .  Hertford  Col- 
lege) took  his  degree  of  M.  A.,  in  1692.*  .  Here, 
in  order  to  recover  his  lost  time,  he  studied  eight 
hours  daily  for  seven  years.  This  part  of  his  story, 
remarks  Dr.  Johnson,  well  deserves  to  be  reihem- 
bered :  it  may,  affoird  useful  admonition  and  powerful 
encouragement  to  men,  whose  abilities  have  been 
made  for  a  time  useless  by  their  passions  or  pleasures, 
and  who  having  lost  one  part  of  life  in  idleness, ,  are 
tempted  to  throw  away  the  remainder  in  despair. 

In  1688,  his  uncle  had  fallen  into  a  kind  of  le- 
thargy, which  deprived  him  by  degreesof  his  speech 
and  memory ;  and  his  affairs  being'in  great  disorder,  he 
was  no  longer  capable  of  contributing  even  his  former 
mite  of  service  to  his  brother's  family,  f  In  .this 
disirossed  situation,^  Sir  William  Temple  t  generously 
ste{yped  in  to  their  relief,  and  undertook  the  education 
of  young  Swift  at  the  University.    ^  This  act  of 

•       t      -- 

*  There  are  not  quite  two  months  between  the  date^of  hig 
iestimomum^  sent  him  frpm  Dublin  to  Oxford,  and  his  taking  his 
master's  degree.  In  this  document  the  ignominious  words, 
speciaK  gratiS;  were  either  by  the  influence  of  his  uncle  William 
omitted,  or  interj^reted  as  a  compliment  to  his  merit. 
,  f  The  eldest  son  WiQoughby,  however,  sent  him  a  present 
of  a  larger  sum,  than  ever  he  had  been  master  of  before. 

j:  Whose  lady  wsa  related  to  Swift's  mother;  and  whose 
father,  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  had  been  the  intimate 
friend  of  4tis  uncle  Godwin.      '  '      .        * 

It  ought  not  here  to  be  omitted,  thgl  anbtl^er.of  fak  fkther't 
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Mendship  subsequently  lecehred,  as  aboYenQHenddned, 
an  illiberal  int^pFetation; 

Upon  quitting  Oxford^  Swift  went  to  reside  wilii\ 
Sir  Wilfiam  as  his  domestic  companion ;  and  after 
passing  two  years  in  that  situation,  contracted  a  long 
and  dangerous  illness  by  eating  an  immoderate  quan- 
tity of  fruit.  To  this  surfeit  (of  which  he  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  obviate  the  effect  by  a  journey  to* 
Ireland)  he  was  frequently  hearil  to  ascribe  that  gid- 
diness in  his  head,  which  with  mtermissions  some- 
times of  a'  longer  and  sometimes  of  a'shorta:  ccmti- 
nuance,  pursued  him  to  his  grave. 

But  he  continued  indefatigable  in  his  studies,  and 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  health  too  often  consequent  upon 
sedentary  habits,  used  to  run  up  a  hiU  near  the  house 
and  down  again,  a  space  of  nearly  half  ^  mile  in  a 
time  of  about  six  minutes,  every  two  hours. :  Copk)us 
extracts  from  Cypriani^  Irenseus,  Sleidan's  '  Commen- 
taries,* and  P.  Paoli's  *  History  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,'  which  were  found  among  his  papers,  attest 
not  only  the  direction,  but  also  the  extent  of  liis 
lucubrations  at  this  period. 

In  compliance  with  the  advice  of  physicians,  when 
he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  moved,  he  went 
to  Ireland  to  try  the  effects  of  his  native  air :  but, 
finding  that  he  derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  the 
exercise  of  travelling,  he  speedily  returned  into 
England,  and  was  again  affectionately  received  by 
Temple  at  Sheen.* 

brothers,  Mr.  William  Swift,  assisted  him  when  at  Oxford  by 
donations,  if  not  more  liberal  in  amount,  more  gracious'  in' 
manner,-  and  thus  engaged  his  warmest  gratitude. 

*  When  Temple  was  consulted,  by  the  Easl  of  Portland,  Aout 
the  expediency  of 'complying  with  a  bill  for  making  parliaments 
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Hew  Swift  had  :frequetit  convenattom  m&k  Kin^ 
William,  on  that  Prince's  vMtis  to  his  patron,  iii 
one  of  which  he  was  taught  how  to  cut  aspamgus 
in  the  Dutch  way,  and  in  another  offered  a  cap- 
taincy of  horse :  but  at  that  time  he  had  resolved 
within  his  own  mind  to  enter  into  the  church ;  and 
throughout  his  life  his  resolutions,  once  fixed,  were 
immoyeable. 

About  this  time,  he  assisted  Sk  William  in  re* 
vising  his  woi^s.  He,  likewise  cortectedj  his  own 
^  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  a  dcetch  of  which  he  had  drawn 
up  while  he  was  a  student  at  Trinity  College,  Dubr 
fin.*     He  attempted  also  some  Odes  to   Temple^ 

triennial^  he  sent  Swift  to  Kensington  with  a  statement,  proving 
that  f  the  proposal  involved  nothing  dangerous  to  royal  power/ 
liut  the  predetermination  of  the  King  rendered  both  the  argu* 
Hients,  aAd  the  art  with  which  they  were  displayed,  ioefectual. 
The  consequence  of  this  wrong  step,  he  observes,  was  extreniiely 
imh^py ;  for  although  it  is  esteemed  a  part  of  tiie  royal  prero- 
gative to  refuse  passing  a  bill^  the  learned  in  the  law  infer  differ- 
ently from  the  expression  used  at  the  coronation,  by  which  the 
Sovereign^  bitideth  himsdf  to  *'  consent  to  all  laws  quas  vulgus 
elegerity 

^  At  firsty'  however,  he  hud  limited  th^  communication  of  it 
to  his  chum  Mr.  Waringi  the  brother  of  the  lady  who  received 
his  earliest  juvenile  addresses,  and  with  whom  he  romantically 
Cbnresponded  under  the  name  of  *  Varina/  This  connexion,  sub- 
iffequenfly  broken  off  by  an  unlover-like  and  dictatorial  epistle, 
Qccasiofied  (it  has  been  surmised)  his  mysterious  conduct  toward 
Miss.  Johnson.  This  compositioui  as  a  curious  species  of  love- 
letter,  is  here  subjoined : 

"Madam,  **  Dutiin,  May  ^^  1700. 

"I  am  extremely  sorry  at  the  account  yon  give  of  your 
health  \  ftr  my  uncle  told  me,  he  fbnnd  y(m  id  appearairce  heftier 
than  you  had  been  in  ftome  years,  and  I  was  in  hopes  ydu  had 
stilt  coBtiimed  so.  God  forWd  t  should  ever  be  the  occasion  of 
ereotiiig  more  troiMea  td  you^  at  you  6e«m  to  intimate  J  Th^ 

6 
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to:  h(B  Sdverc^n,  mA  to'a  det  bi  jiahsop^eH  ctiihag 
th^ametve^  the   ^  Athenian   Soeietj/   in  wfaidb  Ud 

letter  you  desired  me  to  angwer,  I  haTe  frequently  read,  aad 
thought  I  had  replied  to  every  part  of  it  that  required :  how* 
ever^  since  you  are  pleased  to  repeat  those  particulars  wherein 
you  desire  satis&ction,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  it  you  as  weQ 
lis  I  am  able.  Vou  would  know,  what  gave  ray  temper  ^bat 
«ud4eB  turn,  as  to  alter  the  stile  of  my  letters  since  I  last  eame 
over.  If  there  has  been  that  alteration  you  observe,  I  have  told 
you  the  cause  abundance  of  times*  I  had  used  a  thousand  en^ 
deavours  and  arguments^^  to  get  you  from  the  company  md,  place 
you  are  in ;  both  on  the  account  of  your,  health  and  humouri^ 
which  I  thought  were  like  to  suffer  very  much  in  sucfar  an  air^ 
and  before  such  examples.  All  I  had  in  answer  from  you>  was 
Clothing  but  a  great  deal  of  arguing,  and  sometimes  in  a  stile  so 
very,  imperious  as  I  thought  might  have  been  spared^  when  X 
reflected  how  much  yon  had  been  in  the  wrong.  The  ot&ei; 
thing  you  would  know  isi  whether  this  chadge  of  stile  be  owit^ 
to  the  thoughts  of  a  new  mistress.  I  declare,  npop  the  word  of 
a  Christian  and  a  gentleman,  it  is  not;  neither  had  I  evev 
thoughts  of  being  married  to  any  other  person  but  yout^lf*  I 
had  ever  an  opinion,  that  you  had  a  great  sweetness  6f  BUturd 
and  humpiir ;  and  whatever  appeared  to  the  contrary^  |  looked 
upon  it  only  as  a  thing  put  pn,  as  necessary  b^EMre  a  loter :  but 
I  hava  since  observed  in  abundance  of  your  lettetB  such  marka 
of  a  severe  indifferenee,  that  I  began  to  think  it  was  hardly  pos^ 
Bible  for  one  of  my  few  good  qualities  ta  please  you.  I  neviep 
knew  aUy  so  bard  to  be  worked  upon,  even  in  matters  wbertf 
the  interest  and  concern  are  entirely  your  own ;  aU^  whi^h^  ( 
gay,  passed  easily  while  we  were  in  the  state  of  formalities  tad 
ceremony :  but  since  that,  there  is  no  other  way^  of  accpuntinif 
for  this  untractable  behaviour  in  you,  but  by  imputing  it  to  ^a 
want  of  common  esteem  and  friendship  for  me* 

When  I  desired  ah  account  of  your  fortune,  I  had  no  sucfar 
design  as  you  pretend  to  imagine.  I  have  told  you  many  a  thne^ 
that  ia  JBngland  it  was  in  the  power  of  any  youpg  fellow  of  com- 
mon sense  to  get  a  larger  fortune  than  ever  you  pretended  to  ^ 
I  asked,  in  order  to  consider  whether  it  were  suffideat,  widi  tiie 
hdp  of  my  poor  income,  to  make  one  of  your  humocareasy  in  a 
married  state.    I  think  it  cornea  to  almost  a  hundred  pounds  9 
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oned;  at  the  stirained  IHndaric'flightS)  cece^tly'bjr 
Oowfej  and  others :  hrooght  into ;  vogue.:    Upon  *^  the 

yetir:  aBdItbinky  at  the -same  ttme,  that  no  young  wonien  in 
the  world  of  the  same'  income  would  dwbdle  away  their  health 
and  life  in  finch  a  aink^  and  among  such  family-conrersadob'; 
neither  have  all  jrour  letters  been  once  able  to  persuade' me;  that 
you  hare  the  least  value  for  me,  because  you  so  littie*  regarded 
what  I  so  often  said  upon  that  matter.  The  dismal  account  you 
say  I  havegiven  you  of  my  livings  [those  of  Laracor  and  Rath- 
beggan3  I  can  assure  you  to  be  a  true  one;  and,  since  it  is* a 
dismal  one,  even  in  your  own  opinion,  you  can  best  draw  conse* 
quences'fromut.  The  place, '  where  Dr.  Bolton  lived,  is  upon  a 
living  whidi-  he  keeps  with  the  deanery:  but  the  place  of  resi- 
dence for  that  they  have  given  me  is  within  a  mile  of  a  town 
called  -Trim,  twenty  miles  from  hence;  and  there  Is'no^other 
way,' hilt  to  hire  a  house  at  Trim,  or  build  one  on  the  spot:  the 
first  is  hardly  to  be  done,  and  the  other  I  am  too  poor  to  per* 
form  at  present.  For  coming  down  to  Belfast,  it  is  what  I 
cannot  yet  think  of,  my  attendance  is  so  close,  and  so  much 
required  of  me.  But  our  government  sits  very  loose,  and  I  be- 
lieve will  change  in  a  few  months :  whether  our  part  will  partake 
in  'the  change,  I  know  not,  though  I  am  very  apt  to  believe  it ; 
and  then  I  shall  be  at  leisure  for  a  short  journey.  But  I  hop^ 
your  other  friends,  more  powerful  than  I,  will  before  that  time 
persuade  you  from  the  place  where  you  are.  - 1  desire  my  service 
to-  your -mother,  in'  return  for  her  remembrance :  but  for  any 
other  dealings  that  way,  I  entreat  your  pardon;  and  I  think  I 
have  more  cause  to  resent  your  desires  of  me  in  that  cause,  than 
you  have  to  be  angry  atmy  refusals.  ^  If  you  like  such  coinpany 
and  conduct,  much  good  do  you  with  them!  My  education  has 
been  otherwise.  -  My  uncle  Adam  as&ed  me  one  day  in  private; 
as  by  direction,  what  my  designs  were  in  relation  to  you;  because 
it  might  be  a  hindrance  to  you,  if  I  did  not  proceed  ?  The  ainswer 
I  gave  him^'which  I  supjpose  he  hais  sent  you, -was  to  this  efi^ct : 
**  That  I  hoped  I  was  no  hindrance  to  you ;  because  the  reason 
you  urged  against  an  union  with  me  was  drawn  from  your  indis- 
position, whfich  stiU  continued :' that  you,  also,  thought  my  for- 
tune •  not  V  sufficient,  which  is  ndther  at  present  in  a  condition  to 
oBkryovti'thUtj  if  your  health  and  my  fortune  were  as  they  ought^ 
I  wottkl'prefer  you  iobove  dl  your  sex;  but  that,  in  the  present 
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perusal,  of  these  verses,  Drydea  (it  is  said)  pronbuncedi; 
.' (Dousin  Swift,  you  will  never  be  a  poet.'     Hence 

condition  of  both,  I  thought  it  was  against  your  opinion,,  and 
would  certainly  make  you  unhappy :  that,,  had  you  any.  other 
offers  which  your  friends  or  yourself  thought  more  to  your  ad- 
vantage, I  should  think  I  were  very  unjust  to  be- an  obstacle  iii 
your  wHy."  Now  for  what  concerns  niy  fioirtune,  you  have 
answered  it.  I  desire,  therefore,  you  will  let  me  "know  if  your 
health  be  otherwise  than  it  was  when  you  told  me  the  doctors 
advised  you  against  marriage,  as  what  would  certainly  hazard 
your  life.  Are  they,  or  you,  grown  of  another  opinion  in  this 
particular?  Are  you  in  a  condition  to^naanf^e  domestic  afBdrSy 
with  anincmne  of  less  (perhaps)  than  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year?  Have  you  such  an  inclination- to  my  person  and  humatti:^ 
as  to  comply  .with  my  desires  and  way  of  living,  and  endeavour 
to  make  us  both  as  happy  as  you  can  ?  Will  you  be  ready  to 
eBgi^  in  those  methods  I  shall  direct  for  the  improvement  of 
your  mind,  so  as  to  make  xis  e&tertaining  company  for  each 
other,  without  being  miserable  when  we  are  neither  visiting .  or 
visited  ?  Can  you  bend  your  love,  and  esteem,  and  indifference  to 
others  the  same  way  as  I  do  mine  ?  Shall  I  have  so  much  power 
in  your  heart,  or  you  so  much  government  of  your  passions,  as 
to' grow  in  good  humour  upon  my  approach,  though  provoked 
by  a  —  ?  Have  you  so  much  good  nature,  as  to  endeavour  by 
soft  words  to  smooth  any  rugged  humour  occasioned- by  the 
cross  accidents  of  life?  Shall  the  place,  wherever  your  husband 
is. thrown,  be  more  welcome  than  courts  and  cities  without  him? 
In- short,  these  are  some,  of  the  necessary  methods  to  please  men 
who,  like  me,  are  deep-read  in  the  world ;  and,  to  a  person  thus 
made,  I  should  be  proud  in  giving  all  due  returns-  toward 
making  her  happy.  These  are  the  questions  1  have  always .  re- 
solved to  propose  to  her,  with  whom  I  meant  to  p^s  my  life; 
and,  whenever  you  can  heartily  answer  them  in  the  affirmative,  I 
shall  be  blessed  to  have  you  in  my  arms,  without  regarding 
whether  your  person  be  beautiful  or.  your  fortune  large.  Clean* 
liness  in  the  first,  and  competency  in  the  other,  is  all  I  look  for. 
I.  desire,  indeed,  a  plentiful  revenue,  but  would  rather  it  should 
be  o£  my  own ;  .though  I  should  bear  firom  a  wife  to  be  re- 
proached for  the  greatest.  ' 
I  have  said  all  I  can  possibly  say  in  answer  to  any  part  of 
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the  Tindictive  rancor,  trith  which  greatly  to  hk  6im 
discredit  both  as  a  moralist  and  a  critic^  Swift  p^- 
petually  attadked  the  reputation  of  that  distinguished 
writer.* 

His  patron*s  conversation  nattu^ally  turning  upon 
|)olitical  subjects,  under  his  able  guidance  Swift 
acqidred  a  compet^it  knowledge  of  public  affairs^ 
Suspecting  however,  at  length,  that  Teiftple  neg* 
lected  to  provide  for  him  merely  in  order  to  keep 
him  in  his  family,  he  resentfully  left  him  ii^  1604^ 
vetured  to  Ireland^  and  took  orders. 

Notwithstaending  this  quarrel,  Sir  Wiliiam  recdim 
'  mended  him  in  the  strongest  terms  to  Lord  Capel, 
then  Lord  Deputy,  who  gave  him  a  prebend.f  But 
Swift  soon  grew  weary  of  his  preferment.  In  itself 
incon^^rable,  it  lay  at  so  great  a  distance  frc»n  the 
metropolis,  that  it  absolutely  deprived  him  of  aU  the 
society  in  which  he  intensely  delighted.  He  was 
glad,  therefore,  to  resign  it  \  in  favour  of  a  friend  (a 
poor  curate^  who  with  a  numerous  family  of  childreB 

your  letter,  and  in  telUng  you  my  clear  opinion  as  to  matter* 
between  us.  I  singled  you  out  at  first  from  the  rest  of  women ; 
and  I  expect  not  to  be  used  like  a  common  lover.  When  you 
think  fit  to  send  me  an  answer  to  this  without  •^,  I  shall  Uiea 
ftppTore  myself,  by  all  means  you  sbaH  command.  Madam,  your 
most  Adthful  humble  Servant. 
*  See,  particularly,  his^  *  Battle  of  the  fiooks.' 
t  Of  Kilroot  in  the  diocese  of  Cbnhor,  a  northern  district^ 
worth  about  100/.  j>er  ann.  The  highest  object  of  his  ambitioa 
originally  was,  the  diaplaincy  of  the.  Factory  at  Lisbon ! 

I  In  this  Surrender,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  he  felt 
*  exquisite  pleasure :  *  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at ;  since  it  was 
the  first  opportunity  he  ever  had  of  letting  loose  that  spirit- of 
generosity  and  benevolence,  whoser  greatness  and  tl^chir,  '#heA 
pent  up  in  his  own  breast  by  poverty  and  depetxdence,  serired 
duly  as  an  evil  sphit  to  tormettt  him.  ^ 
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hdd  only  40/.  per  ann.)  and  to  revisit  Sir  William 
Temple,  who,  considering  his  return  as  an  act  ot 
kindness  to  him  in  the  close  of  hi$  dajs,  wad  iiot 
only  sincerely  reconciled  to  him  for  tiie  remaining 
four  years  of  his  life,*  but  also  left  him  by  will  a 
considerable  legacy  in  money,  supposed  to  have  been 
about  500/.,  and  the  care  and  emolument  of^  publish^ 
Hig  his  posthumous  works. 

During  his  second  readence  with  Sir  William,  in 
which  he  took  upon  himself  the  office  of  preceptor 
to  his  niece,  he  became  acquainted  with  Miss  Johib-^ 
son,  the  daughter  of  that  gentleman's  steward,  sub- 
sequently celebrated  in  Ms  works  by  the  name  of 
St^.  She  was  then  about  fourteen,  exquisitely 
beautiful,  and  of  such  fine  talents,  that  he  found 
g^at  pleasure  in  cultivating  and  improving  her  mind 
along  with  that  of  his  pupil. 

Soon  after  Temple's  death,  he  came  to  London, 
and  seized  the  earliest  opportunity  of  transmitting  a 
memorial  to  King  William,  reminding  him  of  a  pro- 
mise made  to  his  patron,  '  that  Mr.  Swift  should 
have  the  first  vacancy  which  happened  among  the 
prebendaries  of  Westminster  or  Canterbury.'  iTiis 
hxemorial  had  no  effect :  Swift,  indeed,  himself  sub* 
sequently  declared,  that  ^  he  believed  the  King  never 
received  it.'  After  a  long  and  fhiitless  attendance  at 
Whitehall,  he  reluctantly  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  a 
settlement  in  England. 

Another  sensible  mortification,  likewise,  determined 

« 

*  As  A  testknoay  ot  this  revived  friendship,  Swift  wrote  his 
*  Battle  of  the  Books/  of  which  Temple  was  the  hero,  fotinded' 
on  an  ingeoioiiB  Freneh  Tract,  entitled  *  Hisioire  PcSHqu^ 
de  ItL  Guerre  nmcsetlemM  declarfe  entre  k$  Anciens  ei  lei 
Modemes,^ 
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him  to  quit  the  kingdom :  he  had  inscribed  TempleV 
Works  to  the  King;  but  the  dedication  was  uegtected, 
adr  did  his  Majedty  ever  afterward  t^e  the  leasts 
notice  of  him; 

He,  therefore,  complied  with'  an  invitation  from 
the  Earl  of  Berkeley,  appointed  one  of  the  Lords* 
Justices  in  Ireland,*  to  attend  hkn  as  his  Chaplain^ 
and  Private  Secretary ;  and,  in^  conformity  to'  his 
ei^agement;  acconipanied  his  principal  during  the 
journey  from  Waterford  to  DubUn.  But  one  Biishe* 
had  by  this  time  insinuated  himself  into  his  Lord-^^ 
ship's  favour,  and  persuaded  him,  that  '  the  secretary-- 
ship  was  improper  for  adergyman,  to  whom  churcfi-" 
|»*eferments  alone  could  be  either  suitable  or  bene- 
ficial.' Accordingly,  with  some  slight  apology.  Swift 
was  divested  of  his  office,  which  was  given  to 
Bushe. 

Of  this^  treatment  the  discarded  Secretary  expressed 
his  sensibility  in  a  satirical  copy  of  v^-ses,  entitled,* 
*  The  Discovery.*  Dining  Lord  Berkeley's  govern-- 
ment»  however,  the  rectory  of  Agher  with  the  vicair-* 
ages  of  Laracor  and  Rathbeggan,  in  the  diocese  of 
Meath,  worth  jointly,  about*  2601.  per  ann'.y  were 

*Xord  Galway  was  the  other.  In  1700,  the  deanery  of 
Derry  was,  through  Bushe's  influence,  refused  to  him  by  Lord 
Berkeley  ;  and  the  two  rectories  mentioned  below,  of  less  tlnm 
half  it's  value,  were  given  him  in  it's  stead.  This  deaneiy,  in 
consequence  of  Swift's  having  indignantly  declined  to  pay  the 
Secretary  a  large  bribe,  was  bestowed  upon  another  chaplain  of 
Lord  Berkeley^  Dr.  Bolton,  who  was  subsequently  made  in 
rapid  succession  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  Bishop  of  Elphin,  and 
Archbishop  of  CasheL  In  his  last  see,  he  became  a  most  zealous 
patriot.  See  Sheridan's  JAft  ^  Sxdft^  ii.  171.,  Nichols'  edit.* 
12mo.  1803.  About  this  time.  Swift's  humorous  vein  of  poetry 
began  to  display  itself  in  several  little  pieces, -as  ^  The 'Humble 
Petition  of  Mr.  Frances  Harris,'  &c. 
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4)estowed  upon  him.  These  were  the  onfy  churchr 
^preferments,  which  he  enjoyed,  ,till  he  was  appointed 
Dean  of  St,  Patrick's. 

After  talang  possession  of  his  livings,  he  went  to 
reside  at  L,aracor,  and  gave  public .  notice  to  his  pa^ 
.rishioners, ,  that  *  he  would  read  prayers  once  every 
Wednesday  and  Friday.'  *  Upon  the .  subsequent 
Wednesday,  the  bell  was  rung,  and  the  Rector  at- 
jtended  in  hi9  desk :  when  after  haying  sat  some  time^ 
finding  the  congregation  to  consist. only  of  himself 
.and  his  clerk  Roger,  he  began  with  great  composure^ 
and  with  a  turn  peculiar  to. himself ;  *  Dearly  beloyed 
.Roger,  the  Scripture  moveth  you  and  me  in  sundry 
places,'  and  proceeded  regularly .  through  the -whole 
service.  This  trifling  circumstance  is:  only  mentioned 
to  show,  that  he  could  not  resist  displaying  .hin 
humour  whenever  an  opportunity  presented  itsel£     [ 

Soon  after  his  settlement. at  Li^racor,  he  invited.  ^ 
Ireland  Miss  Johnson,  at  that  time  eighteen,  to  whoni 
Sir  William  Temple  in  consideration  of  her  fktheifs 
V  services  had  left.  1000/.  With  her  came  a  lady  re- 
lated to  the  Temple  family,  of  the  name  of  Dingley^ 
whose  whole  fortune  was  an  annuity  of  27/.     To 

*  The  reverential  manner^  in  which  he  /  said  grace*  at  table, 
has  been  properly  recorded.  His  words  were  few  upon  the  oc- 
casion, but  they  were  invariably  pronounced  with  great  emphasj^ 
and  fervor,  **  with  his  hands  clasped  in  each  other  and  lifted  to 
his  breast;"  and  though,  by  his  frequent  absences  from  his  cures, 
he  appears  to  have  delayed  the  execution  of  his  professional  re^ . 
solutions  of  excelling,  he  used  to  declare  that  <he  did  not  totally 
renounce  it  till  his  acquaintance  with  Harley : '  and  of  his  sul^ 
sequent  Attachment  to  politics  he  constantly  spoke  with  indubi- 
table signs  of  peniteilce  and  regret.  He  complained,  indjeed^ 
that  from  the  dme  of  his  political  .controversies  he  could  only 
<  preach  pamphlets*' 
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these  two  friends  he  gave  his  leisure  and  his  confi- 
device,  but  the j  never  resided  in  the  same  house  with 
him.  During  his  absence,  they  occupied  his  parson- 
age ;  but  upon  his  return  they  invariably*  removed  to 
a  lodging,  or  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Raymond,  a  neigh- 
bouring clergyman  al  Trim.  Ambition,  not  love, 
however,  was  his  predominant  passion. 

During  the  life  of  his  mother,  who  resided  at  Lei- 
cester; be  scarcely  ever  failed  to  pay  her  ah  annual 
viait  His  manner  of  travelling,  upon  these  occasions, 
was  as  singular  as  his  other  actions.  He  often  went 
in  a  waggon ;  but  more  frequently  he  walked  to  Lei- 
cester, London,  or  any  other  part  of  England.  It 
wad  his  general  custom  to .  dine  with  waggoners, 
ostlers,  &c.  and  to  lodge  in  houses  where  he  found 
Imtten  over  the  door,  *  Lodgings  for  a  penny  ;*  though 
he  usually  bribed  the  maid  with  sixpence,  for  a  sepa<^ 
rate  bed  and  clean  sheets.  He  delighted,  indeed,  in 
Bcene6  vi  low  life.  But  Johnson  invidiously  suggests, 
that  this  conduct  might  have  arisen  from  **  a  passion 
which  seems  to  have  been  deep  fixed  in  his  heart,  the 
love  of  a  shilling.**  * 

*  Elsewhere  however,  after  observing  that  **  in  his  economy 
he  practised  a  peculiar  and  offensive  parsimony,  without  disguise 
or  apology,''  and  that  **  the  practice  of  saving  being  once  ne- 
cessary became  habitual,  growing  first  ridiculous  and  at  last  die- 
testable,"  he  adds ;  '*  but  his  avarice,  though  it  might  exclude 
pleasure,  was  never  suffered  to  encroach  upon  his  virtue.  He  was 
fi'ugal  by  inclination,  but  liberal  by  principle ;  and  H  the  purpose 
to  which  he  destined  his  little  accumulation  be  remembered,  with 
his  distribution  of  occasional  charity,  it  will  perhaps  appear  that 
he  only  liked  one  mode  of  expense  better  than  another,  add  saved 
merely  that  he  might  have  something  to  give.  He  did  not  grow 
rich  by  injuring  his  successors,  but  left  both  I^aracdr  and  the 
deanery  inore  valuable  than  he  fi»und  them.-^-Witb  all  this  talk 
ef  his  covetousness  and  his  generosity,  it  should  be  remember^^ 
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'  In  I7OI9  Swift  took  his  Aegkit  of  D.D.  and  upon 
Ih^  Acces^oB  of  Queen  Asaoke  came  over  to  England* 
The  ministers  of  thiit  period^  it  miist  be .  recorded 
to  theii:  hcmotir^  under  whatever  titles,  disttngmsh^d* 
were  invariably  encouragers  of  learning  and  patrons 
of  lefomed  men.  Amidst  the  crowd  of  wits,  who 
l^iOed  and  dignified  the  new  Court,  yet  superior  to 
llie  Y^,  appeared  Dr.  Swift.  In  a  mixture  of  those 
two  jamog  parties,  called  Whig  and  Tory,  consist^ 
b^i:  Majesty's  first  ministry ;  but  the  principal  autho* 
lity  and  influence  was  chlelBy  engrossed  hy  the  Whigs. 
The  Qjueen  herseli^  whose  heart  naturally  incUned 
toward  tbeir  adveisaries,  remained  £[»*  several  years 
an  unwilling  prisoner  in  their  hands,  t31  Harley  at 
length  broke  her  chains,  and  for  the  remainder  of 
her  life  surrounded  her  with  a  set  of  Tories  under 
the  Cotiiduct  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  and  himself. 

Swiftp  who  had  been  educated  with  Whlg^,^  at 
kf^  with  aoieh  as  are  ranged  under  that  title,  had 
commenced  political  author  in  1701;  when  he  pub^ 
lisfaed  a  '  Discourse  pn  the  Contests  and  Dissensions 
between  the  Nobles  and  Commons  in  Athens  and 
Home,  with  the  Consequences  they  had  upon  both 

A 

fihat  he  was  never  rich.  The  revenue  of  his  deanery  was.  not 
QOijCh  more  than  700i.  a  year.  Besides,  he  had  suffered  enough 
vx  early  life  from  the  want  of  money,  tq  justify  hi9  gub^equf  Pi 
^are  in  the  disbursemeQt*  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  d^t  t)ie 
first  500/.  which  he  CQuld  call  bis  own  he  most  judiciously,  as 
well  as  charitably,  lent  out  in  small  sums  to  diligent  and  neces- 
sifeoiis  tradesmen,  to  be  repaid  weekly  at  2s,  and  4^.  witiiout  in* 
|$fftst,  I{9  ipade  a  rule  to  himself,  to  give  hut,  ona  piece  at  a 
time,  and  therefore  always  stored  his  popket  with  coins  of  dif- 
ferent value. 
^  HiiTmotives  for  quitting  their  ranks  appear  throughout  liit 

works. 
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S^tes/ .  drawn  iq>  wiA  the  most  disintejested  and 
patriotie  fedii^  m  defience  of  Sing  William  and  Wi 
ministecs,  PorUsiuL  Qrford,  Somers, '  and  Halifax, 
against  the  violwt  proceedings  in  the  House  ^ 
Connnon84^ 

.From,  this  time  to  the  year  1708,  .Looxl  Orrery  in^ 
fomos  us,. he  did  not  produce  any  political  pamphlet. 
In  1708,  heside  other  works,  he  wrote  an  *  Argument 
against  abolifihii^  Christianity,'  a  very  happy  and  ju- 
dicious irony,  as  it  isj^nounced  by.  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
^elects  from  it  the  following  passage :  "  If  Christ^nit^ 
were^once  abolished, .  how^could  the  freetfainkeis,  the 
strong  reasoners,  and  the  men  of  profound  learning  be 
liahle^  to  find  another  subject^so  calculated  in  ail  points 
whereon  to.display.th^:  abilities?  What  wonderfid 
productions  of  .wit  t  should  we  be  deprived  of  from 
those,  ..whose  genius  by.  continual  practice .  hath  been 
wholly  turned,  upon  raillery  and  invectii^es  agmnst^  re- 
ligion, and  who  would  therefore  never  iieable  to  shiiie 
^or  .distinguish,  themselves  upon  any  other  subject  ?  .We 
are  daily:  complaining  of.  the  great  dec^ne  of  .wit 
among,  us,  and  would/take  away  the  greatest,  jperhaps 
the  only,  topic  we  have. left.  Who  would  ever  haw 
suspected  Asgill  for  a  wit,  or  Toland  for  a  philosopher, 
if  the  inexhaustible  stock  of  Christianity  had  not  been 
at  hand  to  provide  them  with  materials  ?  What  other 
subject,  through  all  art  or  nature,  could  have  produced 
Slhdal  for  a  profound  author,  or  furnished  him  with! 
readers?  It  is  the  wise  choice  of  the  subject,  tha^ 
9Io^e^adorns  ^nd  disting^hes  the  writ^.  For,  had 
.ahimdred  such  pens  as  these  been  employed  on  the 


*  It  was  the  only  anonymous  piece,  which  Swift  .eyer  .expli- 
citly avowed  as  his  own  production. 
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side  €€  religXdQ,  they  would  have  immediatdj  sunk 
iiub^  silence  and  oblivion."' 

Ifis  otb^  works  of  this  date  vi^ere,  his  *  Sentiments 
of  a  Church  of  England  Man/  his  xidicnle  of  Astn>- 
\ogy  Under  the  name  of  *  Bickerstaff/  *  and  his  De- 
fimce  of  )the  ^  Sacramental  Test.'  In  17099  appeared 
Bi&  ^  Prqjjeet  for  the  Advaocemeiit  of  ReUgion^'  ad- 
dref sed  to  Ins  patrottess^  Lady  iBerkdej :  after  which, 
he  went  over  to  Ireland,  and  spent  much  of  his  time 
with  Addison,  then  Secretary  tothe  Earl  of  Whartcm, 
Lord  lieutenant. 

Hi.  ma««7  with  H«te,  com„«„<«i.  a,  n.ay  be 
deduced  from  his  writings,  isk  October,  1710.  In  a 
Pbem  composed  in  1713,  he  says, 

^  'Tis,  let  me  see,  three  years  and  more 
'  (October  next  will  make  it  four) 

«  '     Since  Harley  bid  me  first  attend. 

And  chose  me  for  an  humble  friend.' f 

The  business,  which  first  introduced  him  to  this 
nobleman,  was  a  commission  sent  to  him  by  the  Pri- 
mate of  Ireland,  to  solicit  of  the  Queen  that  the  Irish 

*  Thid  be^une  so  popular,  that  Steele  borrowed  the  name  for 
hit  <  TaUer/ 

f  Again,  in  another  poem  of  the  same  year, 

*  My  Lord  would  carry  on  the  jest, 
And  down  to  Windsor  take  his  guest. 
**  Swift  much  admires  the  place  and  air, 
**  And  longs  to  be  a  canon  there/' 
'^  A  canon !  that's  a  place  too.  mean,: 
**  No,  Doctor,  you  shall  be  a  Dean,"  * 

From  this  last  quotation,  to  which  might  easily  be  added  many 
Others^  it  appears  that  a. settlement  in  England  was  the  constant 
object  of  his  ambition;  so  that  -his  promotion  to  a  deanery  in 
Ireland  was  rather  a  disappointment,  than  a  reward, 

VOL,  V.  2  1 
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Clergy  might  be  releaaed  from  the  Twentieth 'Penn^ 
and  First  Fruits.  Previously,  however,  to  his  first 
interview  with  Hariey,  he  took  care  to  get  himsdf 
represented,  as  '  a  person  who  had  been .  ill  used  by 
the  preceding  administration,,  because  he  would  not 
go  all  lengths  with  them/  The  new  minister  *  re- 
ceived him  with  open  arms,  speedily  acccmiplished 
his  business,  bade  him  '  come  often  to  see  him  prir 
vatety,^  and  told  him,  that  *  he  must  bring  him  to 
the  kndwledge  of  Mr.  St.  John/  f  .  After  this.  Swift 
quickly  became  acquainted  with  the  rest    of  the. 

*  All  his  distinction,  howler,  he  appears  principftlly  to  have 
enjoyed  only  as  it  was  participated  with  his  beloved  Stella ;  |o 
whom  he  sent  a  Journal^  regularly  dated  every  fortnight,  during 
the  whole  time  of  his  connexion  with  Queen  Anne^s  Minntry, 
from  September  2, 1710  to  June  6, 1713.  From  the  whole  of  this 
it  appears,  that  *  though  ambition  pressed  him  into  a  life  of  bustle, 
the  wish  for  a  life  of  ease  was  often  returning.'  It  should  be  re- 
corded to  his  honour,  that  during  his  whole  connexion  with  the 
great,  he  would  never  suffer  himself  to  be  treated  but  as  an  eqQal. 
He  refused  to  introduce  Parnell  to  Harley,  though  requested  by 
the  latter,  on  the  principle  that  *  a  man  of  genius  was  a  character 
superior  to  a  lord  in  office : '  and  indignantly  returned  the  Trea* 
surer  a  draft  of  50/.,  which  had  been  sent  by  his  private  Secretary ; 
t}iough  hesubsequently  accepted  a  draft  for  ip()0/.^pon  the  Ex- 
chequer, of  which  the  payment  however  was  intercepted  by  the 
Queen*s  death.  His  spirit,  therefore,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  superior  to  personal  views.  He  loved  money,  indeed,  and 
hankered  after  preferment :.  but  it  was  the  dictate  of'  that  consti- 
tutional and  utisubmitting  pride,  which  governed  all  his  actions. 
This  overleaping  of  the  barriers,  which  custom  has  established 
between  one  order  of  society  and  another,  was  by  himself  and 
his  admirers  termed  *  greatness  of  soul.'  But  he  should  have  re- 
membered, that  a  great  soul  never  usurps  what  a  lawful  claimant 
may  take  away.  He,  that  encroaches  on  another's  dignity,  pidts 
himself  in  failB  power :  he  is  either  repelled.with  helpless  indignity^^ 
or  endured  by  clemency  and  condescension. 

f  Subsequently  Lord  Bolingbroke. 
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•cabinet,  who  appear  ",to  have  courted  him  with  un- 
common assiduity.* 

'  Henceforward  to  the  death  of  the  Queen,  the 
most  vigorous  and  important  period  of  his  life,  we 
find  him  constantly  fighting  on  their  side,  and  main- 
taining their  cause  in  all  the  various  warfare  of 
pamphlets,  poems,  and  weekly  papers.  In  this  conflict 
of  talents  Addison,  Burnet,  Steele,  Rowe,  and  Con- 
greve  marshalled  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Whigs; 
the  chief  Tory  champions  were  Bolingbroke,  Atter* 
bury,  Prior,  Freind,  and  King.  The  latter  had  already 
published  twelve  numbers  of  the  'Examiner,'  when 
Swift  joined  their  party.  That  paper  was  instantly^ 
consigned  to  his  sole  management,  and  within  the 
ensuing  six  months  he  wrote  thirty-t wo  additional 
numbers,  when  he  left  it  to  be  contimied  by  Mrs* 
Mahley  and  other  hands.     In  1 71 1,*  he  published  his. 


*  Johnson. seems  to  doubt  a  little,  whether  he  was  ever  fully 
admitted  to  Harley's  confidence,  though  he  owns  he  was  one  of 
the  sixteen  ministers,  or  agents  of  the  ministry,  who  met  weekly 
at  each  other's  houses,  and  were  united  by  the  name  of  Brothers.' 
He  i^pears,  indeed,  to  have  sympathised  with  the  October  Club, 
a  number  of  Tories  (about  a  hundred)  sent  from  the  country  to 
parliament,' who  called  loudly  for  more  changes  and  stronger 
efforts 'than  Harley,  not  quick  by  nature  and  slower  by  irre- 
solution, was  disposed  to  make.  Harley  was  "  a  Tory  only  by 
necessity,  or  for  convenience ;  and,  when  he  had  power  in  his 
hands,  had  no  settled  purpose  for  which  he  should  employ'  it. 
Forced  to  gratify  to  a  certain  degree  the  Tories  who  supported 
him,  but  unwilling  to  make  his  reconcilement  to  the  Whigs  ut- 
terly desperate,  he  corresponded  at  once  with  the  two  expectants 
of  the  crown,  and  kept  (as  has  been  observed)  the  succession 
undetermined.  Not  knowing  what  to  do,  he  did  nothing ;  and, 
with  the  fate  of  a  double  dealer,  kt  last  he  lost  his  power,  but 
kept  his  enemies."  

2 1  a 
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5  I^tt^r.  tQ  the  October  Club/  which  put  an  end 
to  theu*  unconstitutional  cabals.  The  year  follow^ 
ing,  appeared  his  Letter  to  Harley  on  ^  Correcting, 
Improving,  and  Ascertaining  tl\e  Engli^  Tongue, 
of ^ which  Johnson  speaks  with  little  commendation ; 
^d,  also,  his  celebrated  political  tract»  entitled  ^  The 
Condupt  of  the  Allies.'  Of  this  latter  publication,  of 
sybiph  the  object  was  to  persuade  the  natlou  to  a 
pe^ce^  in  an  age  far  less  populous  and  book-buying 
than  the  present  eleven,  thousand  copies  were  sold  in 
les&  than  a  month !  To  it's  propagation,  indeed,  no 
agency  of  power  or  of  influence  was  wanting.  It. waa 
followed  by  his  ^Barrier  Treaty/  and  his  inf[ulting 
f  Remarks  on  the  Bishop  of  Sarum's  Introduction  to 
the  Third  Volume  of  his  History  of  the  Reformation.' 
By  these  labours,  though  his  wit  (in  Dr.  Johnson's 
judgement)  was  successfully  encountered  by  that,  of 
Addison,  he  certainly  turned  the  stream  of  popularity 
against  the  Whigs,  and  appears  for  a  time  to  have 
dictated  the  political  opinioxu^  of  the  English  nation. 
But,  notwithstanding  his  services,  he  remained  with- 
out preferment  till  1713,  when  he  was  made  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick's. 

• 

There  is  great  reaspn  to  imagine,  that  the  temper 
of  Swift  occa^oned  his  English  iriepds  to  wish  him 
proinoted  at  a  distance.  His  spirit  was  ever  un- 
tractable,  and  the  motions  of  his  genius  irregular. 
He  assumed  the  airs  rather  of  a  patron,  than  of  a 
fidend ;  affected  to  dictate,  instead  of  advising ;  and 
was  elated  with  the  appearance  of  enjoying  minist^ial 

confidence. 

•  •       '       •  ■      •*■'.■•  ■  '  ' 

Reflexions  of  this  kind  will  account  for  his  miss- 
ing an  English  mitre,  though  he  himself  ascribed  his 
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dis^i|ypc)intment  to  a  joint  applicatioii^  dP  Archbishop 
Sfaar|>/  whom  he  cafls  *the  haMiless  tool  of  others* 
hate/  arid  the  Duchess  of  Somerset. 

The  Prelate,  accor^g  to  SwiftV  own  accotttiti 
had  represented  him  to  the  Queen,  in  consequence 
of  his  *Tale  of  a  Tub,'  as  *  not  a  Christiah;*  and 
the  Duchess,  by  producing  his  bitter  copy  of  veises 
called  the  *  Windsor  Prophecy,'  had  confirmed  the 
roy^  displeasure.  Her  Majesty,  therefore,  gave  away 
the  Inshopric  Contrary  to  her  first  intentions.  Swift; 
however,  kept  himself  within  some  tolerable  botkiids^ 
while  he  spoke  of  his  Sovereign ;  but  his  iridignatioii 
kftew  no  fimits,  when  he  mentioned  his  two  corifede-^ 
rated  foes. 

Hfe  '  PuMlc  Spirit  trf  the  Whigs,'  printed  about 
this  time  in  answer  to  Steele's  *  Crisis,'  animadverted' 
with  so  x^uch  severity  and  cohtempt  upon  the  Scot^ 
tish  nation,  that  tiie  Sixteen  Peers  in  ^a  body  went 
up  to  the  Qtieen,  and  demanded  rqiaratiori.  A  Pro^ 
clamation  was  accordingly  issued,  offering  300/.  Ht 
the  discovery  of  the  author,  and  orders  were  issu«f 
to  prosecute  the  printer ;  but,,  by  some  management^ 
the  storm  was  averted. 

If  this  indecorous  but  witty  worit  however,  diistm« 
guished  as  it  is  by  a  vehemence  and  rapidity  of  mind, 
a  copiousness  of  images,  and  a  vivadty  of  diction, 
which  he  subsequently  either  never  possessed  or  nfever 
exerted,*  lost  him  a  mitre,  it  gained  him  the  fiiend^ 
ship  of  Addjson,  Ajrbuthnot,  Berkeley,  Congreve, 
Garth,  Gay,  Pamell,  Prior,  and  Pope. 

He  had  little  reason  to  r^oice  in  tlie  land,.wfaem 

*  As  being  unlike  Dr.  Swift's  general  strain  of  cpmpmtion, 
and  for  other  reasons,  it  has  been  ascribed  to  Lord  Somen  by  his 
biographer  Mr,  Cooksey.  ' 
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his  Jot  had  fallen :  for,  upon  his  arrival  in  JriE^Iand,  to 
take  .possession  of  his  deanery,  he  found  the  .violence 
of  party  reigning  in  that  .kingdom,  to  the  highest  de-^ 
gree.  l  The .  rabble  .had  been  taught  to  r^ard  him  as 
a  Jacobite ;  and  they  even  carried  their,  detestation* so 
far,  as  to  throw  stones  at  him  on  his  way.  through 
the  streets.  His  chapter,  also,  received  him  with 
extreme. reluctance.  He  was  thwarted  in  all  his  mea-- 
sures,  avoided  as  a  pestilence,  opposed  as  an  invader^ 
and .  marked  out  as  a  public  enemy.  Fewer  talents, 
and  less  firmness^  must  have  yielded  to.  such  opposi<- 
tion.  But  so  strange  are  the  revolutions  of  the  world, 
that  ^he  lived  to  govern  this  very  rabble  with  absolute 
sway. 

His  first  step, was,  to  reduce,  to  obedience  his  re- 
verend brethren  of  St.  Patrick's ; .  in  which  -he .  suc- 
ceeded so  effectually,  that  shortly  after  his^rrival  not 
a  .single  member  of  that  body  offered  to  contradict 
him,  even  in  trifles. .  On  the  contrary,  they  all  held 
him  in  the  highest  veneration.  Having  established 
himself.in  his  deanery,, by.  passing  .through  certain 
customs  and  formalities,  or  (to  use  his  own  words) 

■  *  Through  all  vexations, 

^  Patents,  instalments,  abjurations, . 

First-fruits,  and  tenths,  and  chapter-treats. 
Dues,  payments,  fees,  demands,  and  ■     cheats,^ 

in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1714,  he  returned,  to 
England.  .  There  he  found  his  great  friends  at  the 
hehn,  particularly  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  much 
disunited  among  themselves,  and  their  royal  mistress 
sinking  under  the  joint  operations  of  distress  and  de- 
cay;  After  fruitlessly  exerting  his  skill  to  effect  a  x^ 
conciliation  in  the  cabinet,  he  saw  that  ^  all  was  lost»' 
and  retired  to  a  friend's  house  at  LetcombQ  in. Berk-*. 
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•        •  • 

diire,  'where  he  wrote  his  *  Free  Thoughts  on  the  pre- 
sent State  of  Affairs/  The  Queen's  death,  however, 
not  only  put  a  stop  to  it's  publication,  bat  closing  all 
his  views  in  England,  sent  him  back  to  his' Irish 
dealieiy  oppressed  with  grief  and  discontent. 

In  a  letter  to  Gay  he  observes :  **  Nothing  so  miich 
contributed  to  my  ease,  as  the  turn  of  affair  after  the 
Queen's  death;  by  which  all  my  hopes  being  cut  off^ 
I  could 'have  no  ambition  left,  uidess  I  would  havef 
been  a  greater  rascal  than  happened  to  suit  with  my 
tempcfr.  I,  therefore,  sat  dowii  quietly  at  my  morsel, 
adding  only  thereto  a  principle  of  hatred  to  all^  sue- 
ceieding  measures  and  ministries  by  way  of  sauce  to 
rdish  my  meat."  "  I  have  seen  a  letter,"  says.Ar- 
Inithnot  to  Pope,  **  frcwn  Dean  Swift :  he  keeps  up 
his  noble  '  spirit ;  and,  though  like  a  man  knocked 
down,  j(M  may  behold  him  still  with  a  stem  counte-' 
nance,  and  aiming  a  blow  at  his  adversaries  "  "  His 
first  recourse,"  Dr.  Johnson  informs  us,  "  was  to  piety.- 
The  thoughts  of  death  rushed  upon  him  at  this  time 
with  such  incessant  importunity,  that  they  took  pos- 
session of  his  mind,  when  he  first  waked,  for  nmny 
years  together.*' 

From  1714  to  1720,  his  sphrit  of  politics  and 
patriotism  he  dosely  confined  within  his  own  breast. 
His  attendance  upon  the  public  service  of  the  church 
was  uninterrupted :  and,  indeed,  regularity  was  pecu- 
liar to  him  in  all  his  actions. 

His  works,  during  this  period,  are  few  in  number, 
and  of  small  importance :  Poems  to  Stella^  and  Trifles  , 
to  Dr.  Sheridan,  fill  up  a  great  portion  o(  the  interval. 
Part  of  it,  however,  as  Lord  Orrery  supposes,  he  de- 
voted  to  *  Gulliver's  Travels.'  His  mind  was,  Kke- 
wise,  fuUy  occupied  by  an  isiffecting  private  incident  i 
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InlTIS,  hehlul  fbrthed  in  intimacy  with  a  yop^ 
lady  in  London,  to  whom  he  becalae  a  fond  ^  pre* 
ceptpr ;  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  Dutch  meicjiaiiit 
of  the  name  of  Yanhbairigfa^  who  had  settled  and  dija^ 
at  Dublin.   This  lady,  with  a  |MmOn  for  readiof  ao^ 
with  a  taste  for  poetry,  eoiicdted  suc^  a  love  for 
Swift,  that'  she  at  last  eyen  made  him  &h  pfij^*  oC 
marriage,  upon  which  occasion  he  wrote  his  pp^n  0f 
^  Cademis  and  V anessai'  *    On  faer  mc^erf s  d^h 
in  1714,  she  with  her  sister  f<dtow6d  h^  to  Xielaaad^ 
where  he  frequently  visited  th&a\f  k^^ping  Up  a  Ute- 
rary  correspondence  with  his  lovar.     Mt^  Ms  fS^z 
riage,  however,  with  Stella  in  1716,  Ms  ymt^  became 
less  firequent,  and  Vanessa  now  again  pressed  him  i» 
accept  her  hand ;  but  he  only  rallied  her,  and  stiU 
avoided  a  positive  deniaL     Upon  thps,  she  wrote  to 
Stella,  to  inquire.  Whether  she  w^  married  to  him^ 
or  not  ?    Her  letter  was  answ^i^ed  in  the  aeffinnativ^, 
and  then  sent  to  Swift.    He  immediittely  rode  to  Cd^^ 
bridge,  aCss  Vanhomiigh's  couiitry.s«at,  and  nishiiif 
into  her  apartment  iiidignantly  flung  down  her  pwi| 
note  upon  the  table  without  spedlqng  a. word.     It 
proved  her  death-warrant ;  she  survived  it  cmly  a  &w 
weeks.     She  was  sufficiently  ccrnipofied,  howevCT^  to 
canipel  a  will  which  dhe  had  made  in  his  &vour,  and 
to  leave  her   whole  fortune  (amounting  to  neaxly 
8000/.)  to  her  two  eicecutDrs,  Dr.  B^dey  the  cde- 

^-Tbis  Poem,  la  which  Cadenus  (the  anagraiaof  Decanus, 
f  the  Dean' )  had  proclaimed  her  exceUence,  and  confessed  his 
love,  Vanessa  ordered  by  her  will  to  be  published,  with  ailthefp 
ktters,  to  the  great  distress  of  Svnh  and  SteBa;  who  howfevar^ 
upon  a  Btranger'ft  observing  that  *  Vanessa  must  have  been  ao 
tsxtraordinary  p^son  to  inspire  *such  a  poem,'  replied,  **  It  was 
well  known  the  Dean  could  write  wisely  upoh  a  broomstick.'* 
The  letters,  at  the  desire  of  Dr.  Sheridan,  were  suppressed. 
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fcewted  biflbop  ^  Cloyne,  and  Mn  Marshall  a  coun-^ 
sdbr  at  iiiw. 

He  nmr  oeeUfttM  his  ieisure  with  some  historical 
attempts  on  the  '  Change  of  the  Mimstrj/  and  the 
'  Conduct  iof  the  Ministry;'  and  finisl^  his  ^  His- 
tory  of  Jthe  Four  last  Years  d  Queen  Anne.'  Hm 
was  pubiisfaed  after  his  death  bj  Dr.  Lucas/  but  failed 
to  satisfy  the  curiosity  which  it  had  ^Kcited. 

He  opened  his  house,  Ekewise,  twice  a  week  to  the 
pubfic;  iXpoA  whieh  occasions  Miss  Johnson  regulated 
the  entertaioltient,  though  she  partook  of  it  only ^as 
a  gti^t  'On  the  remaining  days,  with  a  view  first 
of  discfaaii^ging  some  incumbrances,  and  afterward  of 
saying  nioney,  he  dined  at  a  stated  price  with  Mr* 
Worral,  a  dei^man  of  his  cathedral 

In  1716,  afti^r  sdxteen  years  of  intimacy,  he  was 
prirAtely  married  to  Miss  Johnson  by  Dr.  Ashe^ 
Bishop  (^  Cl<^fa^,  to  wh(Hn  he  had  been  a  pupU 
in  college,  and  who,  as  a  common  fnend  of  both,  as- 
sisted in  settling  the  conditions  of  this  extraordinary 
umon.  But  they  still  continued  to  live  in  separate 
houses  ds  b^ote ;  nor  did  Mrs.  Swift  erer  lodge  in  the 
deanery,  except  when  her  husband  was  seized  with 
a  fit  of  giddiness. 

In  I78O9  he  re-assumed  the  characfa*  of  a  political 
writer.  A  small  pamphlet^  upon  the  Irish  manu&c- 
tories,  was  supposed  to  be  his  first  essay,  in  Ireland* 
in  that  species  c^  writing.  This  toact,  recommending, 
the  universal  use  of  Irish  manufactures  within  tibe 
kingdom*  roused  the  indignation  of  the  ministry,  and 
a  p]%K9ecutkm  agamst  the  printer  was  consimenced ;  but 
it  c^me  to  nothing*  Some  little  pieces  of  pqetiy,  to 
the  same  puipose,  were  no  less  acc^table ;  nor  was 
his  attachnai^t  to  the  true  interest  of  his  ufative 
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island  any  longer  doubted.  He  was  now*  looked 
upon  with  rapture,  as  he  passed  through  the  -streets,' 
and  became  the  general  arbitrator  in  disputes  among 
his  neighbours. 

'  During  his  high  tide  of  popularity »  however,"  he 
did  not  wholly  intermit  his  correspondence  with  his 
English  friends,  though  in  the  followitigletter  to.  Mr, 
Pope  he  states  his  reluctance  in  writing.         . 


l>iiMni,  iS^.  20, 1723.  ^ 

Returning  from  a  summer  expedition  of  f6ur 
months  on  account  of  my  health,  I  found  a  letter 
from  you,  with  an  appendix  Icmger  than  yours  from 
liOrd^  Bolingbroke.  I  believe  there  is  not  a  more 
miserable  malady  than  an  unwillingness  to  write  tet- 
ters to  oiir  best  friends;  and  a  man  might  be  philoso- 
pher enough  in  finding  out  reasons  for  it.  One  thing 
is  clear,  that  it  shows  a  mighty 'difference  betwixt 
friendship  and  love;  for  a  lover,  as  I  havie  heard,'  is 
always  scribbling  to  his  mistress.  If  I  could  permit 
myself  to  believe  what  your  civility .  makes  you  say,' 
that  I  am  still  remembered  by  my  friends  in  Efig- 
land.^  I  am  in  the  right  to  keep  myself  here — Nont 
sum  qualis  tram.  I  left  you  in  a  period  of  life,  when 
one  year  does  more  execution  than  three  at  yours ;  to 
which  if  you  add  the  dulness  of  the  air,  'and  of  the 
people,  it  will  make  a  terrible  sum.  I  have  no  very 
strong  faith  in  you  pretenders  to  retirement :  you  are 
hot  of  an  age,  for  it,  nor  have  gdne  through  either 
good  or  bad  fortune  enough  to  go  into  a  comer,  and 
form  conclusions  de  contemptu  mundi  etfuga  saculi  ; 
unless  a  poet  grows  weary  of  too  much  applause,  as 
ministers  do  of  too  much  weight  of  budness. 

"  ^  Your  happiness  is  greitter  than  your  merit,  in 
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choosiiig  your  favourites  so  indifferently  among  either 
party.  This  you  owe  partly  to  your  education/  and 
partly  to  your  genius  employing  you  in  an  art  in 
which  faction  has  nothing  to  do :  for  I  siippose  Virgil 
and  Horace  are  equally  read  by  Whigs  and  Tories. 
You  have  iio  more  to  do  with. the  constitution  of 
Church  and  State,  than  a  Christian  at  Constantinople ; 
and  you  are  so  much  the  wiser  and  ^the  happier,  be- 
cause both  parties  win  approve  your  poetry  as  long  as 
you  are  known  to  be  of  neither.'   .  . .  .;    \ 

"  Your  notions  of  friendship  are  new^tonie':  I  be- 
lieve every  man  is  bom  wiih\lns\ quantum^  and  he 
cannot  give  to  one  without  robbing  another.  I  very 
well^know,  to  .whom  I  would  give  the  first  places  in 
my^fnendship,  but  they  are  not  in;  the  way:  I 'am 
condemned  to  another  scene,  and.  therefore  1  distri- 
bute it  in  penny-worths  to  those  about  me,  and  who 
displease  me  least ;  and  should  do  the  same  to  my 
fellow^prisoners,  if  I  were  condemned  to  jaiL  I  can, 
likewise,  tolerate  knaves  much  better  than ;  fools ;  be- 
cause their,  knavery  does  me  no  hurt  in  the  com- 
merce I  have,  with  them,  which  however  I  own  id 
more  dangerous,  though  not  so  troublesome,  as.tl^at 
of  fools.  I  have  often  endeavoured  .  to .  establish  a 
friendship  among  all  men  of  genius,  and  would  fain 
have  it  done:  they  are  seldom  above  three. or  four 
contemporaries,  and  if  they  could  be  united,  would 
drive,  the -,  world  before  them.  I  think  it  was  so 
among  the  poets  in  the  time  of  Augustus :  but  envy, 
^nd  party,  and  pride  have  hindered  it  among  us.  I 
do  not  include  the  subalterns,  of  which  you  are  seldoni 
without  a  large  tribe.  Under  the  name  of  poets  and 
scribblers  I  suppose  you  mean  the  fools  you, are  con- 
tent to  see  sometimes,  when  they  ho^ppen  to  be  xno^ 
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dest ;  which  wta  not  frequent  among  them,  whife  I 
was  in  the  world. 

"  I  would  describe  to  you  my  way  of  living,  if  any 
method  could  be  called  so  in  this  country.  I  choose 
my  companions  among  those  of  least  consequence  and 
most  compliance :  I  read  the  most  trifling  booki^  I 
can  find,  and  whenever  I  write,  it  is  upon  the  most 
trifling  subjects :  but  riding,  walking,  and  steeping 
take  up  eighteen  of  the  twenty  four  hoiirs.  I  pro- 
crastinate more  than  I  did  twenty  years  ago,  and  have 
sevetal  thin^  to  finish j  which  I  put  oflf  to  twenty 
years  hence :  Hac  est  vita  solutorumf  S^c.  I  seiid 
you  the  compliments  of  a  friend  of  yours,  who  hatSi 
passed  four  months  this  summer  with  two  grave  'Ac- 
quaintance at  his  country-house,  without  er^  btlce 
going  to  Dublin,  which  is  but  eight  miles  distant ; 
yet  when  he  returns  to  London,  I  will  engage  you 
will  find  him  as  deep  in  the  Court  of  Bequests,  the 
park,  the  operas,  and  the  coffee-house,  as  any  man 
there.     I  am  now  with  him  for  a  few  days.   , 

**  You  must  remember  me  with  great  affection  to 
Dr.  Arbudmot,  Mr.  Congreve,  .  and  Gay.  I  think 
tiicfre  are  no  more  eodem  tertians  between  you  and 
me^  exc^  Mr.  Jervas,  to  whose  house  I  address  this, 
for  want  of  knowing  where  you  live :  for  it  was  not 
dear  fixMU  your  last,  whetha*  you  lodge  with  Lord 
Petcii)orow,  qj:  he  with  you. 

**  I  am  ever,  &c.'* 

He  made  many  ^fibrts  indeed,  at  various  periods, 
to  exchange  the  circuitous  and  imperfect  enjoyment 
of  iettess  for  the  de%ht  of  personal  intercourse ;  wad 
attempted  to  seduce  the  English  Hmner  in  particukr 
to  Ireland,  by  assuring  him  that  *^  both  summers  and 
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winters  were  milder  in  that  island,  and  things  for  lif6 
in  general  better  for  a  middling  fortune,  with  an  ab^ 
solute  command  of  his  company,  and  whatever  obse- 
quiousness or  freedom  he  might  expect  or  aUow.** 
"  I  have  an  elderly  hovisekeeper,"  he  adds,  "  who  hath 
been  my  W-Ip-le  above  thirty  years,  whenever  I  lived 
in  this  kingdom.  I  have  the  command  of  one  or  two 
villas  near  this  town  [Dublin] :  you  have  a  warm 
apartment  in  this  house,  and  two  gardens  for  amuse-* 
ment,  Ace."     But  Pope  was  not  to  be  moved. 

The  popularity  of  Swift  was  swelled  to  it's  fullest 
heignt  by  the  publication  of  the  *  Drapier^s  Letters'  in 
1724,  which  combined  all  ranks  and  professions  in 
his  applause.  A  patent  had  been  obtained  by  one 
William  Wood  of  Wolverhampton,  through  a  bribe  to 
the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  to  cdn  halfpence  to  the  amount 
of  180,000/.  for  the  use  of  the  sister-island.  The 
Dean,  under  the  name  of  M.  B.  Drapier,  addressed 
a  series  of  letters  to  the  people,  urging  them  ^  not  to 
receive  this  money;'  and  Wood,  though powerfiilly 
supported,  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  patent** 

^  Upon  this  occasion  an  incident  occurred,  which  displays 
Swift's  peculiar  character  in  it's  most  favourable 'light.  The 
only  person  entrusted  with  his  secret  was  his  butler,  who 
had  transcribed  his  papers.  This  man,  soon  after  the  qp* 
pearance  oif  the  government-proclamation,  absented  himself 
one  night,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  be-^ 
trayed  his  master.  On  his  return  home,  the  Dean  ordered 
him  to  strip  off  his  livery,  and  quit  the  house :  **  I  know  (said 
he)  that  I  am  in  yout  power;  but,  for  that  very  reason,  I  will 
not  bear  either  your  insolence,  or  your  neglect"  The  butler, 
who  had  only  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  drinking,  humbly 
confessed  his  fault,  and  entreated  to  be  forgiven ;  but  the  Ddan 
was  inexorable*  He  was  dismissed  with. disgrace,  and  not  re» 
ceived  again  tili  the  term  of  the  offered  reward,  was  expired* 
Soon  afterward,  his  master  called  him  up,  and  ordered  the 
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Never  was  any  name  bestowed  with  more  universal 
^[^robation,  than  that  of  the  ^  Drapier\upon  Dr.  Swift.* 
Bumpers  were  poured  forth  to  his  honour,  as  large 
and  as  frequent  as  to  the  immortal  memory  of  Wil- 
Kam  III.7idamatio„,  and  vows  for  his  prosperity 
attended  him,  whithersoever  he  went;  and  his  por- 
trait  was  painted  in  every  street  in  Dublin.  ^  The 
Dean,'  the  tide  given  to  him  by  way'  of  eminence, 
univenaUy  carried  with  it  the  idea  of  the  fint  and 
gre^t  Ininthe  kingdom.  So  avowed,  indeed, 
was  his  authority,  that  Archbishop  Butter  (one  of 
the  Lords  Justices)  havmg  accused  him  of  exaspe- 
rating the  populace,  ^he  refuted  the  charge  by  sajdng, 
^  If  I  had  lifted  up  my  finger,  they  would  have  torn 
you  topieces,"*  Upon  every  point  relating  to  do- 
mestic policy  in  general,  and  to  the  trade  of  Ireland 
in  particular,  he  was  resorted  to  for  his  advice:  but 
he: was  more  immediatdy  regarded  as  the  legislator 
of  the  weavers,  who  frequently  solicited  hkn  in:a 
body  to  settle  the  rates  of  their  manufactija*es,  and 
the-  wages  of  their  journeymen*  When ; elections 
were  depending  for  the  city  of  Dublin,  many  of  the 
companies  refused  to  declare  thentselves,"  till  they  had 
previously  consulted  his  sentiments  and  Wishes  upon 
the  subject. 

Early  in  1726,  after  an  absence  of  twelve  years, 
he'  revisited  England ;  and  in  conjunction  with  Pope, 
who  ftmusbed  a  preface,  collected  three  volumes  of 
^  Miscellanies.'   Of  these,  the  latter  enjoyed  the  whole 

t 

other  servants  to  attend.  He  then  bid  them  take  notice,  that 
Sobert  was  no  longer,  their  fellow-servant,  but  Mr.  Blakenej, 
verger  of  St.  Patrick's, 'which  place  he  had  procured  for  him 
on  ^account .  of  his  fidelity.  The  grateful  snaoi  however,  still 
continued  to  serve  his  master  as  buden        .       . 
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profit,  which  was  very  considerable.  Swift,  indeed, 
unlike  his  associate,  never  seems  to  have  regarded 
his  literary  exertions  as  objects  of  pecuniary  emolu- 
ment The  same  year,  likewise,  he  published  his 
*GulIiver^s  Travels;*'  a  jH-oductaon  received  with 
such  avidity,  that  the  first  edition  bore  a .  premium, 
before  the  second  could  be  issued.  Of  it's  four  parts, 
the  Voyages,  to  LiUiput  and  to  Brobdingnag  gave 

.  *  That  this  was  the  production  of  his  spleen,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  to  Pope  upon  the  subject : 
**  The  chief  end  I  propose  in  all  my  labours  is,  to  vex  the  world, 
rather  than  to  divert  it;  and,  if  I  could  compass  that  design  with- 
out hurting  my  own  person  or  fortune,  I  would  be  the  most  in- 
defatigable writer  you  have  ever  seen,  without  reading.  I  have 
ever  hated  all  nations,  professions,  and  communities ;  and .  all 
my  love  is  toward  individuals :  for  instance,  I  hate  all  lawyers, 
but  I  love  Counsellor  Such-a-one,-and  Judge  Such-a-one.  'Tis 
so  with  physicians  (I  will  not  speak  of  my  own  trade)  soldiers, 
English,  Scotch,  French,  and  the  rest :  but,  principally,  I  hate 
and  detest  that  animal  called  man !  though  I  heartily  love  Jobn, 
Peter,  Th<Anas,  and  so  forth.  I  have  got  materials  toward  a 
treatise,  proving  the  falsity  of  that  definition  Animal  RdtionaliB^ 
and  to  show  it  should  be  only  RationU  Capax,  Upon  this  great 
foundation  of  misanthropy,  though  not  in  Timon's. manner,  the 
whole  building  of  my  *  Travels'  is  erected,  and  1  mil  never 
have  peace  of  mind  till  all  honest  men  are  of  my  opinion."  This 
misanthropy  induced  him  to  dabble  too  much  in  gall. 

**  He  turns  his  pen  (says  Davies)  too  frequently  into  a  scalp-^ 
ing-knife,  and  makes  his  wit  the  executioner  of  his  ill-nature* 
Not  content  to  overcome  his  antagonist  by  the  strength  of  Ipa^ 
abilities  and  the  force  of  his  argument^  Swift  treats  him  as  if  he 
were  not  only  the  dullest,  but  the  vilest,  of  mankind.  It  is  not 
enough  for  him  to  conquer,  unless  he  tramples  too  upon  his 
enemy :  he  frequently  selects  the  most  opprobrious  terms  and 
shocking  expressions  he  can  find  in  the  English  language;  and 
throws  them  about  at  random  on  persons  in  the  most  exalted^  lu 
well  as  the  lowest  stations;  on  princes  and  stock-jobbers,  chan- 
cellors .and  printers,,  duchesses  and  .coiners,  statesmen  and  news* 
writers,  bishops  and  usurers,  fine  ladies  and  lewd  rak^&"^ 
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the  greatest  plea3ure> .  The  supposed  satiieoB  human 
iiature»  in  his  partrait  ci  the  Y^oo  in  the  fomtii^ 
while  it  ilisgusted  the  geiieTal  reader^  exposed  itf a 
author  to  a  charge  of  misanthropy,  &c»si  which  he 
hai  been  vindicated  (if  not  with  complete  sneoess^. 
^th  conaideraUe  ingenuity)  by  Mr.  Sheridan. 

From  the  concemSi  howeirer,  of  autborsdiip  and  Ute 
fharm  of  English  society  he  htorried  to  Irdaoid^  upon 
receiving  intelligence  that '  his  Stella,  to  whom  he  had 
been  completely  reconciled,  was  dangerously  ill.*  He 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  her  better ;  and  re* 
turmng  to  England  the  same  year>  hissed  hands^  lA 
court  three  days  after  this  accession^  of  th^  new  Sove- 
reign. Having  been .  treated  by  the  Queen,  when 
Princess  of  Wales,  with  some  distinction,  possess^ 
the  regard  of  Mrs.  Howard  her  fiivofuite,  and  knowu 
to  Walpole  himself,  he  not  unif^asonably  b^^  again 
to  hope  that  he  might  accomplish  a  settlement  in 
England  by  an  exchange  of  preferment ;  but  in  vain* 
On  a  summons  like  the  preceding  one,  accompanied 
by  a  sevea^  fit  of  giddiness  of  his  own,  he  revisited 
his  native  island;  a  country  to  which  not  even 
power  almost  despotic,  nor  flattery  almost  idolatrous, 
could  reconcile  him:*  and  it  was,  speedily,  to  lose, 
it's  only  remaining  chamu 

In  1727,  died  his  Stella,  regretted  by  him  wij^b 
such  excess  of  sorrow  as  only  the  keenest  sensibility 
could  suffer,  and  the  most  excellent  character  excite 
or  deserve.   *The  singular  conduqt  of  this  unaccount- 

.  ^  '<  His  reiterated  waDiogs,''  says  Dr.  Johnson^  **  persuaded 
BoliDgbrdce,  that  he  was  reaUy  willing  to  quit  his  deanery  for  an 
English  parish ;  and  Bolingbroke  procured  an  exchange,  which 
was  rejected,^  and  Swift  still  retained  the  pleasure  of  com* 
pluhing*.'* 
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aide  humourist,  it  is  thought,  threw  her  intd  a  de- 
dine,  and  shortened  her  days. 

Thus  perished  at  the  early  age  of  forty  four  m 
amiahk  and  beautiM  woman,  doomed  to  protraicted 
misery  in  consequence  of  her  having  idved  one,  who  (to 
adc^t  Dr.  Delany's  interpretation  of  his  conduct)  w^s 
fond  of  singularity,  and  desirous  of  making  amode 
of  happiness  f(»r  himself  different  £rom  the  i  general 
course  of  things  and  order  of  Providence.  During 
the  intierval  of  eleven  years  between  her  marriage  and 
her  death,  she  had  lived  sullenly  on,  in  hope  that 
in  time  he  would  own  and  receive  her :  but  she  died 
under  the  tjrranny  of  him,  by  whom  she  was  iii  the 
highest  degree  adored  and  honoured !  * 

*  In  the  eharacter,  which  he  himfelf  drewjup  of  StelhiiriiOBtlje 
after  her  death,  he  pronounces  her  *  the  tifuest,  most  yirtaoi% 
^d  valuable  friend,  that  he  or  perhaps  any  other  person  was 
ever  blessed  with :'  and  affirms  that  »he  *  never  swerved,  in  any 
one  deed  or  moment  of  her  life,  from  the  prisciples  of  honouf 
and  virtue ;'  had  '  a  gracefulness,  somewhat  more  than  human^ 
in  every  hiotion,  word,  and  action ;'  was  not  at  any  time  knowft 
to  *■  cry  out  or  discover  any  fear  in  a  coach  or  on  horseback,  oc 
any  uneasiness  in  those  sudden  accidents,  with  which  most  of 
her  sex  (either  by  weakness,  or  affectation)  appear  so  much  djsr 
brdered ;  or  to  discover  the  least  absence  of  mind  in  conversa- 
lion,  or  to  interrupt  or  appear  eager  to  put  in  her  word  by  wait- 
ing impatieutly  till  anotlier  had  done;'  and  that,  when  enhanced 
prices  and  reduced  interest  of  money  began  to  cramp  her  expen-. 
diture,  her  *  chanty  to  the  poor  (as  a  duty  not  to  be  dimlnishedX 
became  a  tax  upon  those  tradesmen,  who  furnish  the  fopperiesi 
<>£  ijther  ladies.  **  She  bought  clothes,^  he  addsf,  ^  as  seldoni 
as  ipossible,  and  then  as  plain  and  cheap  as  consisted  with  the 
way  she  was'in ;  and  wore  no  lace  for  many  years*  Either  her 
judgement  or  fortune  was  extraordinaipy,  in  the  choice  of  thos0 
on  whom  she  bestowed  her  charity;  for  it  went  farther  in  doing 
good,  than  double  the  sum  from  any  other  hand.  And  I  havc^ 
heard  her  say,  *  she  always  met  with  gratitude  from  the  poor;* 
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AftertUs  mdanchdj  event,  h]$  Ufe  became  ex« 
trerndj  retired,  and  .the  aufterity  of  hi»  tanper 
greatly  increased:  his  public  days  for  receiving  com- 
jpatiy  were  discontinued ;  and  he  even  shunned  the 
society  o£  his  most  mtimate  friends.  His  faculties, 
however,  iqppeaied  yet  to  have  suffered  litUe  inyiirf^ 
One  of  his  last  piecesf,  '  Verses  on  the  de^Ai  of  Dr. 
Swift,'  is  perhaps  one  of  his  best:  and  his  '  Episfle 
to  a  Lady,'  and  his  '  Bhapsody  on  Poetry/  both 
written  with  a  view  to  gratify  his  resentment  against^ 

which  must  be  owing  to  her  ikill  in  dfatiPguishiBgifasjia!  object^ 
M  watt  as  her  gracious  nuinner  in  relieving,  tlnnr. 

*^  But  she  had  aapther  quality^  ibatt  much  delighted  her, 
although  it  may  be  thou^  »  knd  of  check  upon  her  bounty : 
however,  it  was  a  pleasure  she  could  not  resist.    I  meaoi  that 
of  making  agreeable  presents,  wherein  I  never  knew  her  equal, 
although  it  be  an  affiur  of  as  delicate  a  nature  as  monst  in  the 
oourse  of  life.    She  used  to  define  a  present,  that'  *  it  was  a 
gift  to  a  friend  of  something  he  wanted  or  was  fond  of,  and 
which  could  not  be  easfly  gotten  for  money.'    I  am  ooiifident, 
dmfagn^  acquaintance  with  her  she  hath,  in  these  and  aqme 
odier  kinds  of  liberality,  disposed  of  to  the  value  of  several 
hmidred  pounds.    As  to  presents  made  to  herself,  she  received 
them  with  great  unwillingness,  but  espiecially  from  those  to 
whom  she  had  ever  given  any;  being,  on  aH  occasions,  the 
most  disinterested  mortal  I  ever  Imew  or  he^  of/!«r*^  She 
loved  beland  much  bettsr  than  the  generality  of.  those^  who  owe 
botih  their  birth  and  ridies  to  it;  and  having  brought  over  all  the 
fortune  she  had  in  money,  left  the  reversion  of  the  best  part  of 
it,  one  thousand  pounds,  to  Dr.  Stephens'  Hospital.    She  de* 
tested  the  tyranny  and  injustice  of  England,  in  their  treatment 
of  this  kingdom.    She  had,  mdeed,  reason  to  Ipye  a  country, 
where  she  had  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  all  who  knew  her.** 
Of  those  he  elsewhere  names,  as  her  visiting  friends,  the  Primate 
Lindsay,  Bishops  Lloyd,  Ashe,  Browne,  Steame,  and  Piilleyn. 
^  Indeed,  the  greatest  number  of  her  acquaintance  was  am<mg 
the  clergy.  •* 
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Walpole,^  who  (as  he  conceived)  had  prevented  the 
Queen  from  sending  him  some  promised  medals,  are 
not  inferior  to  any  of  his  former  productions  of  the 
same  kind.  He  was  as  earnest,  likewise,  as  usual 
in  his  schemes  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  poor;  and  even  devoted  the  third  part  of 
his  income  to  charity :  a  deduction,  which  he  could 
the  better  bear,  as  he  had  ceased  to  open  his  tidble 
to  his  acquaintance.  He  received,  also,  an  addi^ 
tional  proof  of  pubHc  regard:  for,  having  been 
threatened  by  one  Counsellor  Bettesworth  (an  active 
Whig  leader  in  Dublin)  with  c9rporal  vengeance,  in 
resentment  of  having  been  ^  hitched  into  a  bitter 
rhyme/  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Patrick's  district  re- 
idlved  to  embody  themselves  for  Ids  defence. 

But,  with  his  advancing  years,  his  fits  (^  giddi- 
ness and  deafness  became  both  more  frequent  and 
more  severe;  till  in  1736,  as  he  was  writing  a  sati- 
rical poen^  called  *  The  Legion  Club,'  he  was  seized! 
with  oneM  dreadful^  that  he  le&  the  work  unfiiftished, 
and  never  afterward  attempted  ^  composition  of  any 
length  either  in  verse  or  prose.  His  conversation, 
however^  still  remained  the  same,  lively  and  se- 
vere;  though  his  memory  gradually  became  worse 
and  worse,!  and  his  temper  grew  daQy  more  fretful 
and  impatient. 

In  1788  a{^eared  his  *  Polite  Conversation,'  which 
had  been  the  production  of  former  years.  This,  and 
his  •  Directions  for  Servante,'  shew  **  a  mind  inces- 
santly attentive,  and  when  it  was  not  employed  upon 

*  Walpole  was  exasperated  to  the  highest  degree  by  these 
compositions,  and  even  threatened  a  prosecution. 

t  He  had  resolved  never  to  nirear  'spectacles,  which  atlast 
totally  intercepted  the  amusement  pf  reading. 

2  est 
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great  things^  busy  with  minute  oasurrencea.  It  is 
af^Mient,  indeed^  that  he  must  have  had  the  habit  of 
noting  whatever  Jie  observed;  for  such  a  number  of 
particulars  could  never  have  been  assembled  by  the 
power  of  recottection." 

From  1789  to  1744,  his  passions  grew  so  ungo- 
-vemable,  his  memory  so  imperfect,  and  his  reason 
so  depraved,  that  the  utmost  precautions  were  taken 
to* prevent  strangers  from  approaching  him;  for,  till 
then,  he  had  not  been  totally .  incapable  of  convarsa- 
tion.  In  1741  it  was  found  necessary  to  appoint 
legal  guardians  of  lus  person  and  fortune ;  and  early 
in  1743,  the  small  remains  of  his  understanding  bet 
comii^  wholly  confused,  the  violence  of  his  rage 
increased  to  a  degree  of  madness.  Hii  meat  was 
brought  to  him  cut  into  mouthfids, ,  which  he  would 
gmerally  eat  walking :  for  he  was  still  on  his  feet 
ten  hours  a  day. 

^  In  October,  his  left  eye  swelled  to  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg^  and  several  large  boils  broke  out  on  his 
body.  These,  by  the  pain  they  caused,  kept  him 
awake  nearly  a  whole  month ;  during  one  week  of 
which,  it  was  with  difficulty  that fivepersons  restrained 
him,  by  mere  force,  from  pulling  out  his  own  eye^ 
Upon  their  subsiding,  he  knew  those  about  him ;  and 
appeared  so  far  to  have  recovered  his  understanding 
an^  his  temper,  that  his  friends  hoped  he  might  ,once 
more  enjoy  society.  Their  hopes,  however,  proved 
but  of  short .  duration :  for  a  few  days  afterward -he 
sunk  into  a  state  of  total  insensibility  (the  effect,  as 
it  was  supposed,  of  water  on  the  brain),  slept  much» 
and  could  not  without  great  reluctance  be  induced  to 
walk  across  the  room.  After  he  had  continued  silent 
a  whole  year  in  a  state  of  idiotcy,  his  hpusek^per 
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entered  his  room  on  his  burth-daj,  and  told  him  tiiivt 
^'  bonefires  and  illuminations  were  preparing  to  cde- 
brate  it  as  usual :'  to  which  he  immediately  replied^ 
*•  It  is  afl  folly;  they  had  better  let  it  alone."* 

Some  other  instances  of  lucid  intervals,  after  his 
madness  ended  in  a  stupor,  seem  to  evince  that  his 
disorder,  whatever  it  was,  bad  only  suspended  his 
intdlectual  powers.  In  1744,  he  occasionaUy  called 
his  servant  by  name ;  and  once  in  an  attempt  to 
speak  to  him,  not  being  able  to:  express  his  meaning, 
he  showed  signs  of  great  uneasiness,  and  at  last  ex- 
daimed,  <^  I  am  a  fooL''  The  same  attendant,  like- 
wise, taking  away  his  watch,  he  cried  out,  *<  Bring 
it  here ;"  and  on  his  breaking  a  large  coal,  he  tdid 
him,  **  That  is  a  stone,  you  Uockhead.''  These  were 
the  last  words  he  pronounced :  after  which,  he  re- 
mained a  miserable  spectacle  of  hjaman  weakness  till 
the  end  of  October,  1745 ;  when,  every  power  of 
nature  being  exhausted,  he  sunk  into  the  arms  of 
death  without  a  struggle. 

He  had  often  been  heard  to  lament  the  state  of 
cMdhood  and  dotage,  to  which  some  of  the  wisest 
and  greatest  of  men  had  been  reduced ;  and  men- 
tioned, as  examples  within  his  own  time^  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough^  and  Lord  Somers.  This  he  always 
did  with  a  heavy  sigh,  and  with  much  apparent  un-  • 

*  How  beautifully,  In  his  *  Vanity  of  Human  Wiahes,'  has 
Johnson  associated  this  noblman  with  his  elegiac  lampooner : 

*  In  life's  last  scene  what  prodigies  surprise,  /^^^r?A^ 

Fears  of  the  brave,  and  follies  of  the  wise ;  f|f  ^  ^^  %) 

From  Marlborough's  eyes  the  streams  of  dotage  flow,  v)t  ^   ^ir/ 
And  Swift  expires— a  driveller  and  a  show.* 

This  last  meUincholy  fiict,  of  his  being  exhibited,  is  asserted 
upon  very  reipectaUe  authority. 
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easiness,  as  if  he  anticipiited  w)iat  was  to  happoi  te 
biinsel£ 

No  sooner  was  his  death  aimounced,  than  the 
citizens  gathered  from  all  quarters,  and  forced  iheir 
way  in  crowds  into  the  house,  to  pay  the  last  tribute 
of  grief  to  their  departed  benefiu:tor«  Nothing  but 
lamentations  were  heard  round  the  quarter  where 
he  lived,  as  if  he  had  been  cut  off  in  the  vigour  of 
his  years.  Happy  were  they,  who  first  got  into  the 
chamber  where  he  lay,  and  procured  by  bribes  to  the 
servants  locks  of  his  hair,  to  be  handed  down  as 
sacred  relics  to  their  posterity.  So  eager,  indeed,  were 
numbers  to  obtain  at  any  price  this  precious  memo* 
rial,  that  ia  less  than  an  hour  his  yener^ble  head  was 
entirely  stripped  of  it's  silver  ornaments^  so  that 
not  a  hair  remained. 

His  whde  fortune,  which  was  about  12,000/.,  he 
left  (^th  the  exception  of  legacies  to  the  amount  of 
1,200/.^)  to  the  buHding  of  a  Hospital  for  Idiots  and 
Lunatics. 

His  remains  were  interred  with  much  funeral 
pomp,  being  numeipusly  attended  by  the  weavers^ 
and  a  vast  concourse  of  other  manufacturers  and 
tradesmen.  They  were  deposited  in  the  great  aisle 
of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  DuMin,  under  a  sisb  of 
black  marble ;  upon  which  was  inscribed  the  follow* 
ing  Ij^tin  epitaph,  written  by  himself; 

Hie  deposttum  est  corpus 

'■-.  JONATHAN  Swift,  S.  T.  P. 

.Hiyus  ecoUsiof  axtkedraUs 

Decani, 

JJU  scB'oa  mdignatio 

*  His  sister,  Mrs.  Feiitoa,  bad  ofi^nded  faim  by  animprudeat* 
marriage  (as  be  proudly  conceived  itiobe)  iritb  a  tradesmaiw 
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Ukeriitt  cor  lacerare  neguit. 

Abif  viatar,  etimitare, 

SipoteriSf 

Strenuum  pro  viriU  libertaiis  tnndicem. 

OUa  anno  {17^) 

Mensis  (OaobrU)  die  (19) 

JEtatis  anno  (78). 

"  His  person,'*  says  Johnson,  "  had  not  many 
recommendations.  He  had  a  kind  of  muddy  com- 
plexion, which,  though  he  washed  himself  with  Ori 
ental  scrupulosity,  did  not  look  clear.  He  had  a 
countenance  sour  and  severe,  which  he  seldom  soft* 
ened  by  any  appearance  of  gayety.  He  stubbornly 
resisted  any  tendency  to  laughter.** 
'  His  works  have  been  frequently  printed,  and  isi 
various  forms.  Some  additional  volumes  have,  re- 
cently, been  published  by  Deane  Swifts  Esq.,  and 
by  Mr.  Nichols.* 

**  Fron^  his  early  hatred  to  hypocrisy,"  says  Dr. 
Sheridan,  **  he  fell  (forgetting  his  own  assertion,  that 
*  hypocrisy  is  less  mischievous  than  open  impiety*) 
into  the  contrary  extreme ;  and  no  mortal  ever  took 
more  pains  to  display  his  good  qualities,  and  appear 
in  the  best  light  to  the  world,  than  he  did  to  conceal 
his,  or  even  to  put  on  the  semblance  rf  their  con*» 
traries.  This  humour  affected  his  whole  conduct,  as 
well  in  the  more  important  duties,  as  in  the  common 
offices  of  life.  Though .  a  man  of  great  piety  and 
true  religion,  yet  he  carefully  shunned  all  ostentation 

*  Of  these  succesBive  editions,  the  most  accurate  account  is 
given  by  Mr.  Nichols  in  the  General  Prefiu^e  to  his  own;  m 
which  he  observes  that  Lord  Orrery,  where  he  did  not  find  dw 
appearance  of  a  fault  in  Swift,  laboured  hard  to  make  one :  Mr* 
Sheridan,'  on  the  other  band,  (it  mi^y  be  remarked)  is  too  uni- 
formly panegyrical. 


**     •^•*.'-. 
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of  it :  as  an  instance  of  which  it  is  well  known  that» 
during  his  residence  in  London,  not  being  called 
upon  by  any  duty  to  officiate  pubUdy  in  his  clerical 
capacity,  he  was  seldom  seen  at  church  at  the  usual 
hoiu*s  that  pretenders  to  religion  show  themselves 
there;  but  he  was  a  constant  attendant  on  early 
prayers,  and  a  fi:equent  partaker  of  early  sacmments. 
Though  generous  and  charitable  in  his  natiire  tothe 
highest  degree,  he  seemed  to  part  with  mon^  so 
reluctantly,  and  spoke  so  much  about  ecpnomy,  th^t 
he  passed  jfor  avaricious  and  hard*hearted.  Uh  "wry 
civilities  bore  the  appearance  of  rudeness ; ,  and  la» 
finest  compliments  were  conveyed  under  the  disguise 
of  satire.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  knew  him:  well»' 
in  two  words  summed  up  his  character  in  this  respept, 
by  saying,  that  Swift  was  a  *  hypocrite  reversed.' 
When  to  this  we  add  the  party-animosities,  to. which 
by  his  eminence  ^  a  political  partisan  1^  was  ex- 
posed, we  cannot  be  surprised  that  on  such  a  ground- 
work such  a  superstructure  of  calumny  was  erected 
against  him.  TTijs,  as  no  defence  was  made,  was 
daily  suffered  to  increase.  For  he  had  very  unwisely 
laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  <  To  act  uprighdy,  and 
pay  no  r^^d  to  the  opinion  of  the  world.* 

"  Thus,  while  he  was  admired,  esteemed,  beloved 
beyond  any  man  of  his  time  by  his  particular  friends* 
not  only  on  account  of  his  superior  talents,  but  his 
pre-eminence  in  every  kind  of  virtue;  he.  was  .^en- 
vied, feared,  and  hated  by  his  enemies,  who  con- 
sisted of  a  whole  yirulent,  faction,;  to.  a  man.  And 
when  we  take  in  the  general  appetite  for  scandal,  and 
the  spirit  of  envy  in  the  bulk  of  mankind  which 
delights  in  the  humiliation  of  an  exalted  character, 
we  shall  not  be  surprised  that  even. among  his  own 
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party,  he  fouiid  few  advocates  to  vindicate  his  &.me; 
and  thathe  had  no  other  suj^ort,  in  this  torrent  of 
abuse,  but  the  consciousness  of  his  own  rectitude  and 
the  unalterable  attachment  of  his  intimate  iGAends, 
among  which  number  he  could  coimt  such  as  were 
most  enunent  in.  those  days  both  for  talent  and 
virtue.** 

••  For  a  hmg  time,**  the  same  writer  elsewhere 
diiskrveis,  -  ^  his  several  productions  remained  in  a 
detached  state,  without  the  name  of  any  author ; 
nor  could  the  general  admiration  they  excited  prevail 
on  him  to  reveal  himself,  or  claim  them  as  his  own. 
In  this  respect,  he  seems  to  have  been  actuated  by 
the  same  principle  which  governed  his  whole  conduct 
in  life,  that .  of  the  most  perfect  disinterestedness ; 
and  as  he  had  laid  it  down  for  a  maxim  from  the 
beginning,  that  *  he  never  would  receive  any  pecu- 
niary gratification  for  his  Mrritings,'  *  so  he  used  his 
best  endeavours  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  even 
the  reward  of  fame.  Or  if,  in  process  of  time,  the 
author  of  works  bearing  the  stamp  of'such  uncommon 
genius  should  be  discovered,  it  would  be  allowed  that 
he  courted  not  fiune,  but  that  fame  followed  him. 
The  improvement  of  mankind  being  the  chief  object 
he  had  in  view  in  all  his  publications,  he  thought  the 
extraordinary  talent,  bestowed  on  him  for  this  pur- 
pose  with  so  liberal  a  hand,  ought  to  be  as  liberally 
employed,  without  any  mean  mixture  of  selfish 
motives. 
V  In  his  public  capacity,  he  was  one  of  the  truest 

*  The  only  exceptions  to  this,  if  Mrs.  Whiteway  is  correct, 
were  his  *  History  of  the  Four  Last  Years  of  Queen  Apneas 
Reign,'  and  his  *  Gulliver*'  {Letter  to  Mr,  Pope^  May  I69 
1740.) 
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patriots  that  ever  lived*  and  for  the  many  imiiortaDt^ 
services  he  did  his  country,  he  was  hailed  hj  tba 
general  voice  Pater  Patrue.  In  his  private  life,  of 
the  strictest  morals ;  and,  in  the  discharge  <^  his 
clerical  duties,  of  exemplary  piety.  His  charities 
were  boundless,  and  the  whole  business  of  his  £fe 

was,  DOING  GOOD." 

He  continued  through  life  (remarks  Johnson)  to  re- 
tain  the  disposition,  which  he  assigns  to  the  Chmrcb 
of  En^nd  man,  of  thinking  commonly,  with  the 
Wliigs,  of  the  State,  and,  with  the  Tories,  of  tiie 
CSiurdi.  ^  As  to  his  politick  principles  (we  learn 
from  another  of  his  biographers)  if  his  own  account 
of  than  is  to  be  believed,  he  abhorred  Whiggismonly 
in  those  who  made  it  consist  in  damning  the  Church, 
reviling  the  dergy,  abetting  the  Dissenters,  and 
speaking  contemptibly  of  Revealed  Religion*  He 
always  declared  himself  against  a  Finish  eiuceessorlto 
the  Crown,  whatever  tide,  he  might  have  by  prox- 
imity of  Uood;  nor  did  he  regard  the  right  line 
upon  any  other  account,  than  as  it  was  estaUished 
by  law^  and,  had  much  weight  in  the  opinions  of  the 
people.  He  was  of  opinion,  thiat  when  the  grievances 
suffered  under  a  present  govemmmt  became  greater 
than  those  which  might  prGbaUy  be  expected  fiom 
changing  it  by  violence,  a  revolution  was  justifiaUe ; 
and  this  he  believed  to  have  been  the  case  in  that, 
which  was  brought  about  by  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
He  had  a  mortal  antipathy  against  standing  armies 
in  time  ci  peace,  and  was  of  (pinion  that  our  liberty 
could  never  be  placed  upon  a  firm  foundation,  till  the 
ancient  law  should  be  revived  by  which  our  parlia- 
ments were  made  annual.  He  abominated  the  poli- 
tical scheme  of  setting  up  the  monied  interest  in 
I 
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to  the  landed,  maA  was  an  enemy  to  tem«r 
porary  sxispesmmm^  ihe  Habeas  Corpus  Act."  In 
thes^  mtiimMf  and  in  his  general  scheme  of  politics, 
Harley  was  known  to  concm*. 

*'  When,  you  consider/'  says  Dr.  Delany  to  Orn^y* 
**  Swift's  singular,  peculiar,  and  mosft  yaiie^pi^ted  rein 
of  wit,  always  rightiy  intended  (although  not  always 
so  rightiy  directed)  delightful  m  many  instances,  and 
salutary  even  when  it  is  most  offensive :  when  you 
consider  his  ftakt  truth,  his  fortitude  in  reisisting 
qppresskm  ai^l  arbitrary  power,  his  fidelity  in  fiiend* 
4i%^  his  sincere  love  and  zeal  for  religion,  his  up-. 
rightness  in  making  right  re3olutions  and  his  steadi- 
ness in  adhering  ta  them,  his  care  of  his  church,  it's, 
choir,  it's  economy^  and  it's  income ;  his  attention  tp 
all  those  that  preached  in  his  cathedral,  in  order  to 
their  amendment  in  pronunciation  and  stile,  as  also 
his  remarkable  attention  to  the  interest  of  his  suc- 
cessors preferably  to  his  own  present  emoluments; 
his  invincible  patriotism,  even  to  a  country  which  he 
did  not  lovi^;  his  very  various,  well-devised,  well- 
judged,  andl  extensive  charities  throughout  his  life, 
and  his  whole  fortune  (to  say  nothing  of  his  wife's) 
conveyed  to  the  same  christian  purposes  at  his  death; 
charities,  from  which  he  could  enjoy  no  honour, 
advantage,  or  satisfaction  of  any  kind  in  this  world: 
when  you  consider  his  ironical  and  humorous,  as 
well  as  his  serious,  schemesi  for  the  promotion  of  true> 
religion  and  virtue ;  his  success  in  soliciting  for  the 
First  Fruits  and  Twentieths,  to  the  unspeakable 
benefit  of  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland,  and 
his  felicity  (to  rate  it  no  higher)  in  giving  occasion  to 
the  building  of  fifty  new  churdbes  in  London— -all 
tins  considered*  the  character  of  his  life  will  appear 
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like  that  of  his  writings :  thej  will  bear  to  be  recon- 
sidered  and  re-examined  with  the  utmost  attention, 
and  always  discover  new  beauties  and  excellences 
upon  every  examination.  They  will  bear  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  sun,  in  which  the  brightness  will  hide 
the  blemishes;  and  whenever  petulant  ignorance, 
pride,  malice,  malignity,  or  envy  interposes  to  doud 
or  sully  his  fame,  I  will  take  upon  me  to  pronounce 
that  the  eclipse  wiU  not  last  long. 

*•  To  conclude :  no  man  ever  deserved  better  of 
any  country,  than  Swift  did  of  his.  A  steady,  per- 
severing, inflexible  friend ;  a  wise,  a  watchfiil,  and  a 
faithful  counsellor,  under  many  severe  trials  and 
bitter  persecutions,  to  the  manifest  hazard  b(Ah  of 
his  tiberty  and  fortune — ^he  lived  a  blessing,  he  died 
a  benefactor,  and  his  name  will  ever  live  an  honour 
to  Ireland." 

To  this  character  Sheridan  subjoins  an  inscription 
to  the  memory  of  the  Dean,  drawn  up  in  elegant 
Latin  by  Dr.  Stopford,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  who  al* 
ways  acknowledged  that  *  to  Swift  he  was  entirely 
indebted  for  every  step  of  his  preferment ;'  and  con- 
cludes his  work  with  the  following  remark :  **  Upon 
the  whole,  when  we  consider  hid  character  as  a  mUn, 
perfectly  free  from  vice,  with  few  frailti^  and  such 
exalted  virtues ;  and  as  an  author,  possessed  of  sudi 
uncommon  talents,  such  an  original  vein  of  ^  humoiur, 
such  an  inexhaustible  fand  of  wit,  joined  to  so  dear 
and  solid  an  understanding:  when  we  behold  these 
two  characters  united  in  one  and  the  same  person,  per- 
haps it  will  not  be  thought  too  bold  an  assertion  to 
say,  that  his  parallel  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  his- 
tory either  of  andenit  or  modem  times.'* 

A  stem  infiexHde  t^nper,    says  another  writer. 
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and  pride  in  a  supreme  degree  were  the  basis  upon 
which  were  built  firmness,  sincerity,  integrity,  and 
freedom  from  all  naean  jealousy;  but  alloyed  with 
am^ance,  implacability,  carelessness  of  giving  pain, 
and  total  want  of  candor.  Numerous  are  the  anec^ 
dotes  of  his  rudeness,  and  petulance  in  society,  some 
of  which  were  of  a  kind  that  meanness  alone  could 
tolerate.  Of  his  obdurate  and  unfeeling  nature  many 
more  examples  might  be  adduced,  if  those  already 
given  Wjere  not  more  than  siifficient. 

As  a  writer,  he  was  original,  and  probably  will 
always  remain  tmparaUelled.  ;  In  wit,  he  stands  first 
in  the  walk  of  grave  irony  maintained  with  such 
an  air  of  serious  simplicity,  that  it  would  deceive  any 
reader  not  aware  of  his  drift. 

Lord  Orrery  himself  states  that  he  always  consi- 
dered him  as  an  /  abstract  and  brief  chronicle  of  the 
.times,'  no  man  being  better  acquainted  with  human 
nature  both  in  the  highest  and  lowest  scenes.  ,His 
friends  and  correspondents  were  the  greatest  and  mojst 
eminent  men  of  the  age,  and  the  sages  of  antiquity 
were  often  the  companions  of  his  dQset :  for.  although 
he  avoided  an  ostentation. of  learning,  and  generally 
chose  to  draw  his  materials  from  his  own  store,  yet 
his.  knowledge  of  the  ancient  authors  evidently  ap- 
pe^s  from  the  strength  of  his  sentiments  and  the 
classic  correctness  .of  his  stUe.  His  attendance, upon 
|he  public  service  of  the  church  was  regular  andun? 
iQterrupted :  and,  indecjd,  regularity  was  peculiar  to 
him  in  all  his.  actions,,  even  in  the  greatest  trifle^. 
|Iis  hpurs  of  .walking  and  reading  never  varied :  his 
p^otipns  were .  guided  by  his  watch, .  which  was  so 
constantly  held  in  his  hand,  or  placed  before  him 
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upon  his  table,  that  he  seldom  varied  many  minutes 
in  the  daily  revolution  of  his  exercises  and;  employ- 
ments*" 

In  his  church,  as  we  are  told  by  Johnson,  he 
restored  the  practice  of  weekly  communion/  and  dis- 
tributed the  sacramental  elements  in  the  most  solemn 
and  devout  manner  with  his  own  hand.  The  sus- 
picions indeed  of  his  irreligion  proceeded,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  his  dread  of  hypocrisy.  He  read 
prayers  to  his  servants  every  morning  with  such 
dextrous  secrecy,  that  Delany  was  six  months  in  his 
house  before  he  knew  it !  The  Doctor,  with  all  his 
zeal  feat  his  honour,  has  justly  condemned  this  part  of 
his  conduct. 

The  principal  difficulty  that  occurs  in  anatysing 
his  character  is,  to  discover  by  what  depravity  of  in- 
teUect  he  took  delight  in  revolving  ideas  from  which 
almost  every  other  mind  shrinks  with  disgust.  De- 
lany, in  his  vindication,  asserts  that  ^  his  mind  was 
not  tainted  by  this  gross  corruption  before  his  long 
visit  to  Pope  in  1726,  when  he  had  reached  his  fifty 
ninth  year.'  But  he  had  described  his  Yahoos  before 
this  contaminating  visit ;  and  he,  that  had  formed 
those  images,  had  nothing  filthy  to  learn. 

His  poetical  works  are  often  humorous,  almost 
always  light,  and  have  the  qualities  which  recom- 
mend such  compositions,  easmess  and  gayety,  and 
exemplify  his  own  definition  of  a  good  stile,  ^'  proper 
wotds  in  proper  places."  It  was  said,  in  a  preface  to 
one  of  the  Irish  editions,  that  *  he  had  never  been 
known*  to  take  a  single  thought  fix)m  any  writer, 
ancient  or  modem.'  This  is  not  literally  true :  but, 
perhaps,  no  writer  can  easily  be  found  that,  has  bor- 
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rowed  so  Httib,  or  that  niitf  iii^«X0dSaiG»  «idl 
is  defects  bw  w  iPeS  itfaiiitaiiied  Iw  dtba  to  be 
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